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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The works published in England, 

which arn intended to teach the rudiments 

» 

of the English language, have been found 
in some respects inappropriate in this 
country ; as they often contain matter for 
which young persons in India are notpre- 
pared, or they convey lessons top limited 
in extent, and too miscellaneous in pur- 
port, to be adapted to the necessarily slow 
progress made here, in the acquisition 
of ideas unfamiliar to all, and of words 
foreign to many. 

On this account, it has been thought 
expedient to prepare and print a new Se- 
ries of Elementary Works, better adapted 
to Engli(Sh education in India, in which an 


( iv ) 


advance may be made from tbe simplest 
rudiments, to classical compositions, gra- 
duated as carefully as possible, according 
to the ordinary development of the study 
of English in Bengal. The plan has re- 
ceived the approbation and aidpf the Ge- 
neral Committee of Public Instruction 
and the Calcutta School-Book Society, 
and will, it is* hoped, be found to deserve 
the support of the public. 

CaiiOOtta, ■> 

1830. S 
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CHAPTER I. 

NAREATI?E PIECES. 

Lesson 1. 

The Hill of Science. 

In that season of the jear, \vhen the sertiiif^ of 
the sky, the various fruits which cover the grouiul the 
discoloured foliage of the trees, and all the swcel, but 
fading graces of inspiring autumn, open the mitid to be- 
nevolence, and dispose it for corifeniidaliou, 1 vi a,s uati- 
deriiig in a beautiful and roinaritk coimtrv , (ill cririo-Nity 
began to give way to weariness; and 1 sat me doun on 
the fragment oi a rock, ov'crgrowu with nio,ss, where, 
the rustling of the falling leaves, the dasliiii;; nt' wafers, 
and the hum of the distant city, soothed my mind into 
the most perfect tranquillity, and sleep insensibly stole 
upon me, as I was indulgingfheagrceabic reverksvritich 
the objects around me naturally iuspireil. 

TI. B 
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I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, 
in the middle of which arose a mountain higher than I 
had before any conception of. It was covered with a j 

multitude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom press- j 

ed forwards with the liveliest expressions of ardour in 
their countenance, though the way was in many places 
steep and difficult. I observed, that those who had but 
just begun to climb the hill, thought themselves not far 
from the top; but as they proceeded, new hills were ! 
continually rising to their view, and the summit of the 
highest they could before discern seeilied but the foot 
of another, till the mountain at length appeared to lose 
itself in the clouds. As I was gazing on these things 
with astonishment, my good genius suddenly appeared ; 

“The mountain before thee,” said he, “ is the Hill of f 
Science. On the top is the temple of Truth, whose head ; 

is above the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers her ' 

face. Observe the progress of her votaries, be silent 
and attentive.” 

I saw that the only regular approach to the mountain 
was by a gate, called the gate of languages. It was kept 
by a woman of a pensive and thoughtful appearance, 
whose lips were continually moving, as though she re- *- 
peated something to herself. Her name wms Memory. 

On entering this first enclosure, I was stunned with a 
confused murmur of jarring voices, and dissonant sounds; 
which increased upon me to such a degree, that I was 
utterly confounded. ; 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes 
towaids the top of the mountain, where the air was al- 
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ways pare and exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels 
and other evergreens, and the effulgence which beamed 
from the face of the goddess seemed to shed a glory 
round her votaries. Happy/’ said I, are they who are 
permitted to ascend the mountain ! — ^But while I was 
pronouncing this exclamation with uncommon ardour, 
I saw standing beside me a form of diviner features 
and a more J?enign radiance. Happier,” said she, ^‘^are 
those whom Virtue ^conducts to tlie mansions of con- 
tent !’’ IVIiat/’ said I, does Virtue then reside in the 
« 

vale?” ^Mam found,” said she, in the vale, and I illumi- 
nate the mountain ; I cheer the cottager at his toil,and 
inspire the sage at his meditation. I mingle in the 
crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. 1 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence ; 
and to liim that wishes for me I am already present. 
Science may raise you to eminence, but I alone can 
guide you to felicity.” While the goddess was thus 
speaking, I stretched out my arms towards her with a 
vehemence which broke my slumbers. The chill dews 
were falling around me, and the shades of evening 
stretched over the landscape. I hastened homeward, and 
resigned the night to silence and meditation. 

Lesson 2. 

Aerial CastleA)uilding^ 

Alnaschar was a very idle fellow,., that ne^er would 
set his hand to any business during , his father’s life. 
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When his father died, he left him to the value of a hun- 
dred drachms in Persian money. Alnaschar, in order 
to make the best of it, laid it out in glasses, bottles, and 
the finest earthen-ware. These he piled up in a large 
open basket, and having made choice of a very little 
shop, placed the basket at his feet, and leaned his 
back against the wall, in expectation of customers. As 
he sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, 
befell into a most amusing train«of thought, and was 
overheard by one of the neighbours, as he talked to him- 
self, in the following manner: " This ‘basket, ’’says 
he, “ cpst me at the wholesale merchant’s a hundred 
drachms, which is all I have in the world. I shall quickly 
make two hundred of it, by selling it in retail. These 
two hundred drachms will in a very little time rise to 
four hundred, which of course will amount in time to four 
thousand. Four thousand drachms cannot fail of mak- 
ing eight thousand. As soon as by this means I am 
master of ten thousand, I will lay aside my trade as a 
glass-man and turn jeweller. I shall then deal in dia- 
monds, pearls, and all sorts of rich stones. 

When I have got together as much wealth as I well 
desire, I will make a purchase of the finest house I can 
find, with lands, slaves, eunuchs, and horses. I shall 
then begin to enjoy myself, and make a noise in the 
world. I will not, however, stop there, but continue 

my tralfic till I have got together a hundred thousand 

drachms. When I have thus made myself master of 

a hundred thousand drachms, I shall naturally set my- 
self on the footing of a prince, and will demand the 
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grand vizir's . daughter in' marriage. After having re-^ 
presented to that mmister^ the information which I have 
received of the beauty, wit, discretion, and other high 
qualities, which his daughter possesses: I will let hiin 
' know, at: the- same time, that it is my intention to make ■ / ' 
him a present of a thousand pieces of gold on our marri- 
age night. As soon as I have married the grand vizir’s 
daughter, I will buy her ten black eunuchs, the young- 
est and the l>est that can be got for money. I must 
afterwards make my father-in-law a visit with a great 
train and equiptige. And, when I am placed at his right 
hand, which he will do in course, if it be only to honour 
his daughter, I wull give him the thousand pieces of 
f gold which I promised him; and afterwards, to his 
^ great surprise, I will present him with another purse 
of the same value, with some short speech ;as. Sir, you 
see I am a man of my ivord : I always give more 
than I promise. 

When I have brought the princess to my house, I 
shall take particular care to breed in her a due respect 
for me, before I give the reins to love and dalliance. 

To this end, I shall confine her to her own apartment, 

^ make her a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her 
women will represent to me, that she is inconsolable by 
reason of my unkindness, and beg me with tears to 
j caress her, and let her sit down by me ; but I will still 
remain inexorable. Her mother will then come and bring 
her daughter to me, as I am seated on my sofa. The 
j ■ daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling herself .at 

i , my feet, ' and beg of me to receive her into my favour, 

i , 3 B ^ 
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Then will I, to imprint in her a thorong’li veneration 
for my person, draw up my leg, and sporn her 'from me ■ 
with my foot in such a manner, that she shall fall down 
several paces from the sofa/ 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up io this chimeri- 
cal vision, and could not forbear acting with Bis foot 
what he had in his thoughts ; so that unluckily striking 
his basket of brittle ware, which was the foundation of 
all his grandeur, he kicked his glasses to a great dis- 
tance from him into the street, and broke them into ten 
thousand pieces. 

This is a ridicule upon the foolish, but common 
vanity of building castles in the air, and idly wast- 
ing that time in empty flattering schemes, which might 
have been usefully employed in attending to our proper i 
business. 

Lesson 3. 

An Account of the Admirable Crichton. ' 

Virtue, sdys Virgil, is better accepted when it comes 
in a pleasing form. The person ofCrichtou wa.s eminent- i 
ly beautiful ; but bis beauty was consistent v. ith such 
activity and strength, that in fencing he would spring at 
one bound upon liis antagonist ; and he used tiie svvord 
in either hand with such force and dexterity, that scarce 
apy one had courage to engage him. ; 

Having studied at St. Andrews, in Scotland, he went ^ 
to Paris in his twenty-first year, and affixed on the i 


gate of the college' of Navarre a kind of challenge to the 
learned of that university, to dispute with them on a 
certain day ; offering to his opponents the choice often 
languages, and of all the faculties and sciences. On the 
day appointed, three thousand auditors assembled, when 
four doctors of the church and fifty ministers appeared 
against him ; and one of his antagonists confesses that 
the doctors were defeated; that be gave proofs of know'- 
leclge beyondT the rea^h of man; and that a hundred 
years passed without food or sleep would not be suffici- 
ent for the attainment of Iiis learning. After a disputa- 
tion of nine hours, he was presented by the president 
and professors with a diamond and a purse of gold, and 
dismissed with repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went to Rome, where he made the 
same challenge, and liad, in the presence of the Pope and 
Cardinals, the same success. He then visited Padua, 
where he engaged in another public disputation, begin- 
ning his performance with an extempore poem in praise 
of the city and the assembly present, and concluding 
with an oration equally unpremeditated in commenda- 
tion of ignorance. 

These acquisitions of learning, however stupendous, 
were not gained by the neglect of any accomplishment. 
He practised, in great perfection, the arts of drawing and 
painting ; lie was an eminent performer in both vocal and 
instrumental music; lie danced with uncommon grace- 
fulness ; and on the day after his disputation at Paris, 
exliiMteci h'is. skill in, horsemanship before the court of 
France, : where, at a , , public match of tilting, he ' bore,' 
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I , ^ away the riug upon his lance fifteen times together. He 

i excelled likewise in domestic games of less dignity 

' and reputation at Paris. He spent so much of his ’time 

at cards, dice, and tennis, tliat a lampoon was fixed upon 
the gate of the Sorbonne, directing those who would 
see this monster of erudition, to look for him at the 
tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life and man- 
ners, that in an Italian comedy composed by himself, and 
exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is said to have 
personated fifteen different characters. His memory 
" was so retentive, that, hearing an oration of an hour, he 

;; would repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow the 

II I speaker through all the variety of tone and gesticula- 

[j Nor was his skill in arms less than in learnings, or his 

conrage inferior to his skill. There was a prize-fighter 

j : at Mantua, who had defeated the most celebrated mas- 

I ters in many parts of Europe ; and in Mantua bad killed ^ 

three who had appeared against him. Crichton, looking 
on his sanguinary success with indignation, ofiered to 
stake fifteen hundred pistoles, and mount the stao-e 
against him. The Duke of Mantua with some reluc- 
tance consented ; and on the day fixed the combatants 

appeared. The prize-fighter advanced with great vio- 
lence and fierceness, while Crichton contented himself 
calmly to ward his passes, and suffered him to waste his 
vigour by his own fury. Crichton then pressed upon 
him with such force and agility, that he thrust him thrice 

through the body, and saw him expii-e. He then divid- 
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cd tlie prize he had wm^ among the widows whose hus- 
bands had been killed. 

' The Duke of Mantua, having received such proofs 
of his various merit, made him tutor to his son Vincen- 
tio di Gonzaga, a prince of loose mariners and a turbu- 
lent disposition. But his honour was of short dura- 
tion ; for, as he was one night, in the time of Carnival, 
rambling about the streets with his guitar in his hand, he 
was attacked by six men masked, and opposed them with 
such vigour and address, that he dispersed them and dis- 
armed their leader, who, throwing off his mask, discover- 
ed himself to be the prince his pupil Crichton, falling 
on his knees, presented his own sword to the prince, 
who seized it, and instigated, as some say, by jealousy, 
according to others only byr drunken fury, thrust him 
through the heart. 

The court of Mantua testified their esteem for the 
memory of Crichton by a public mourning, and the pa- 
laces of Italy were adorned with pictures, representing 
him on horseback, with a lance in one hand, and a book 
in the other. , 


Lesson 4, 

The Industry of Demostke7ies. 
Bemosthenes was extremely affected by the honours 
which he saw paid to the orator Callistratus,and still more 
by his supreme power of eloquence over the minds of men ; 
and not being able to resist its charms, he gave himself 
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Hp to it. Thenceforth he renounced all other studies and 
pleasures ; and during the continuaTice of Callistratus 
at Athens he never quitted him^ but made all the improve- 
ment he could from his precepts. 

The first essay of his eloquence was against his guar- 
dians, whom he obliged to refund part of his fortune - 
Encouraged by this success, he ventured to speak before 
the people, but with very ill success. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of speaking, and a very short breath : 
notwithstanding which, his periods were so long that 
he was often obliged to stop in the midst of them to 
take breath. This occasioned his being hissed by the 
whole audience 

As he withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the 
utmost confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excellent ac- 
tors of those times, who was his friend, met him ; and 
having learnt from himself the cause of his being so 
much dejected, he assured him that the evil was not with- 
out remedy, and that the case was not so desperate as he 
imagined. He desired him to repeat some of the verses 
of Sophocles or Euripides, to him ; xvhich he accord- 
ingly did. Satyrus spoke them after Mm, and gave them 
such graces, by the tone, gesture, and spirit, with wliicli 
he pronounced them, that Demosthenes himself found 
them quite different from what they were in his own 
manner of speaking. He perceived plainly what he 
wanted, and applied himself to the acquiring of it. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utter- 
ance, and to perfect himself in pronunciation^ 
bis friend had made him understand the value, seem al- 
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most incredible, and prove that an industrious perseve- 
rance can surmount all things. His speech was so defec- 
tive, that he could not pronounce some letters ; among 
others, that with which the name of the art he studied 
begins; and he was so short breathed, that he could not 
utter a whole period without stopping. At length, he 
overcame these obstacles by putting small pebbles into 
his mouth, and pronouncing several verses in this man- 
ner without interruptioh ; and by walking and going up 
steep and difihcult places : so that at last no letter made 
him hesitate, and his breath held out through the longest 
periods. He went also to the seaside; and while the 
waves were in the most violent agitation, he pronounc- 
ed harangues, to accustom himself, by the confused noise 
of the waters, to the roar of the people, and the tumultu- 
ous cries of public assemblies. 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than his 
voice. He had a large lookirig-glass in his house, which 
served to teach him gesture, and at which he used to de- 
claim, before he spoke in public. To correct a fault, 
which he had contracted by an ill habit of shrugging 
up his shoulders, he practised standing upright in a 
kind of very narrow pulpit, or rostrum, over which hung 
a halbert, in such a manner, that if in the heat of the 
action that motion escaped Jiim, the point of the weapon 
might serve at once to admonish and correct him. 

His application to study was no less surprising. To 
be the more removed from noise, and less subject to dis- 
traction, he caused a small room to be made for him 
under ground, in which he shut himself up sometimes for 
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whole raonths, shaving on purpose half liis head and face, 
that he might not be in a condition to go'abroad. It was 
there,, by the light of a small lamp, lie composed the admi- 
rable Orations, which were said, by those who envied 
him, ,tO' smell of the oil,~to imply that they were too: 
elaborate. “ It is plain/^ replied he, “ yours did not 
cost yon so much trouble.’’ 

He always rose very early in the morning, and used 
to say, that he was sorry when any wmrkinaii was at Ms 
business before him. We may further judge of his extra- 
ordinary efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, 
from the pains he took in copying Thucydides eight 
times with his own hand, in order to render the style 
of that great man familiar to him. 

Lesson 5. 

The Art of Happiness. 

Almost every object that attracts our notice has its 
bright and its dark side. He, who habituates himself to 
look at the displeasing side, rvill sour his disposition, 
and consequently impair his happiness : while he, who 
constantly beholds it on the bright side, insensibly me- 
liorates his temper, and, in consequence of it, improves 
his own happiness, and the happiness of all about him. 

Arachne and Melissa are two friends. They are, 
both of them, women in years, and alike in birth, for- 
tune, education, and accomplishments. They were 

originally alike in temper too; but, by different ma- 
nagement, are grown the reverse of each other. Arachne 
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lias aecustomed; herself to' look only^ on the ' dark side 
of every object. . If a. new publication inakes its ap- 
■pearance^ with, a tlioiisaud brilliances/ and but one or 
two blemishes,,, she. slightly skims over the passages 
that' should .give her pleasure^* and dwells upon those 
only that fill heriyith dislike. If you shew her a ve.ry 
excellent portrait, she looks at some 'part of the drapery 
which has been neglected, or to a hand or finger whi€,ii 
has been left unfinislfed. Her garden is a very beaii*- 
tiful one, , and kept with great neatness and elegancy ; 
but, if you take a walk with her in it, slie talks to you 
of nothing but blights and storms, of snails and cater- 
pillars, and how impossible it is to keep it from the 
litter of falling leaves- and wmnn-casts. ' If you sit clown 
in one of her temples, to enjoy a delightful prospect, 
she observes to you, that there is too much wood, or too 
little water ; that the day is too sunny, or too glooiii}?^ ; 
that it is sultry, or windy ; and finishes with along 
harangue upon the wretchedness of our climate. When 
you return with lier. to the company, in .hope of a little 
cheerful conversation, she casts, a gloom over all, b} 
giving you the liistory of her own bad liealtli, or oi' some 
melancholy, accident that has befallen one of her daugfi* 
ter’s cliilclren. Thus, she insensibly .sinks her own 
spirits, and the spirits of all -around her ; and at last, dis- 
. covers, she kaoi^vs not why, that her friends arc grave. 

■ Melissa is the reverse of all this. By coastaiilly ha- 
bituating herself to look only mi the bright mk of ob- 
jects, she preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in herself, 
which, by a kind of happy contagion, shecoiiimuuicalei' 
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to all about her. If any misfortune has befallen her, 

she considers it might have been worse, and is thank- 
ful to Providence for an escape. She rejoices in 
solitude, as it gives her an opportunity of knowing 
herself, and in society, because she can coniniunicate 
the happiness she enjoys. She opposes every man’s 
virtue to his failings, and can find out something to 
cherish and applaud in the very worst of lier acquaint- 
ance. She opens every book with a desire to be enter- 
tained or instructed, and therefore seldom misses what 
she looks for. Walk with her, though it be on a heath 
01 a common, and she will discover numberless beau- 
ties unobserved before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, 
the biakes, and the variegated flowters of weeds and 
poppies. She enjoys every change of weather and of 
season, as bringing with it something of health or con- 
venience. In conversation, it is a rule with her, never 
to start a subject that leads to any thing gloomy or 
disagreeable. You therefore never hear her repeating 
her own grievances, or those of her neighbours ; or 
(what is worst of all) their faults , and imperfections. 
If any thing ol the latter kind be mentioned inker hear- 
ing, she has the address to turn it into entertainment, 
by changing the most odious railing into a pleasant 
raillery. Thus, Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey 
from every weed, while Arachne, like the spider, sucks 
poison from the fairest flowers. The consequence is, 
that, of two tempers, once very nearly allied, the one is 
ever sour and dissatisfied, the other always gay and cheer- 
fnl; the one spreads an universal gloom, the other a 
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contiiiiiai sunshine. There is nothing more worthy of our 
attention, than this art of happiness. In conver- 
sation, as well as life, happiness very often depends 
upon the slightest incidents. The taking notice of the 
badness of the weather, a north-east wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling circumstance of the disa- 
greeable kind, shall insensibly rob a whole company of 
its good-humour, and fling every member of it into the 
vapours. If, therefore, we would be happy in our- 
selves, and are desirous of communicating that hap- 
piness to all about us, these minutiae of conversation 
ought carefully to be attended to. The brightness of 
the sky, the lengthening of the day, the increasing verdure 
of the spring, the arrival of any little piece of good 
news, or whatever carries within it the most distant 
glimpse of joy, shall frequently be the parent of a social 
and happy conversation. Good-manners exact from us 
this regard to our company. The clown may repine at 
the sunshine that ripens the harvest, because his tur- 
nips are burnt up by it ; but the man of refinement 
wdll extract pleasure from the^ thunder storm to which 
,he is exposed, by remarking on the plenty and refresh- 
ment which may be expected from the succeeding shower. 

Thus does politeness, as well as good sense, direct 
us to look at every object on the bright side ; and, by 
thus acting, we cherish and improve both. By this 
practice it is that Melissa is become the wisest and 
best-bred woman living ; and, by this practice, may 
every person arrive to that agreeableness of temper, of 
which the natural and never failing fruit is Happiness. 

' c2 ■ 
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Lesson 6. 

The English Sailors in Greenland. 

Three English ships were fitted out for Greenland in 
the year 1630. One of them, being straitened for provi- 
sions, the captain sent eight men on shore there to kill 
venison, leaving them a boat and orders to follow the 
ship to Green Harbour, which lies a little southward of 
the place where they were ashore." 

These men, having killed fourteen or fifteen deer, pro- 
posed nest day to have gone on board the ship; but 
a. great quantity of ice driving towards the shore, ob- 
liged the ship to stand so far out to sea, that when they 
came to Green Harbour, she was out of sight. How- 
ever, the ship being to rendezvous in Bell Sound, and 
to leave Greenland within three days, the poor creatures 
began to be very ansious, lest the ship should be gone 
from thence before they arrived. They therefore thought 
it proper to fling the venison into the sea, in order to 
lighten the boat, and make the best of their way to Bell 
Sound, distant from thence about seventeen leagues to 
the southward ; but none of them knowing the coast 
very well, they over-shot the port about ten leagues. 
They were now sensible of their error, and return- 
ed to the northward, but one of the company being po- 
sitive that Bell Sound lay farther to the south, they sail- 
ed to the south again, till they were a second time con- 
vinced of their mistake ; they then turned their boat to 
the north again, and at length arrived at Bell Sound ; 
but had spent so. much time in rowing backwards and 


forwards, tliat the .ship had actually left the ’coast, and 
was gone for England, to their great astonishment, leav- 
ing theni unprovided either with clothes, food, firing, or 
house to shelter themselves from the piercing cold they 
were to expect in so rigorous a climate. 

These unhappy wretches stood looking at one an- 
other, as men amazed at the distress to which they were 
on a sudden reduced; but their consternation being a 
little abated, they befgan to think of the most proper 
means to keep themselves alive during the approaching 
wdnter, in a country within twelve degrees of the Pole, 
being the first that ever did inhabit it the year round, 
and may be the last that ever will. Perhaps there is no 
instance in history, of a company of men in such exqui- 
site distress, that shewed more courage and patience, or 
made a wiser provision for their preservation than^these 
poor men did. 

They agreed in the first place to go to Green Har- 
bour^ where they arrived in twelve hours, and having 
provided themselves with nearly twenty deer, and four 
bears, returned to Bell Sound. Here was a large booth, 
in which the coopers worked at the fishing season, eighty 
feet long, and fifty broad, covered with Dutch tiles, and 
the sides well boarded ; within this they built another, 
whose length was twenty feet, and the breadth sixteen 
feet, and the height ten, and so contrived that no air could 
get in; they provided themselves also wdth wood, which 
they stowed between the beams and the roof of the 
greater booth. But taking a slight survey of their pro- 
visions, they found there was not half enough to serve. 
■ ■ ■ c; 3' 
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them the whole winter, and therefore they stinted them- 
selves to one meal a day, and agreed to keep Wednes- 
day and hriday as fasting days ; putting their confidence 
in Heaven, who alone could relieve them in their great 
distress, and redoubling their prayers for strength and 
patience to go through the dismal trial. 

By the 10th of October the nights were grown long, 
the weather very cold, and the sea frozen over. Having 
no business to divert their gloomy thoughts they began 
more than ever to reflect on their miserable condition, 
but received great satisfaction from their fervent devo- 
tions. And now, having more narrowly surveyed then- 
provisions again, they agreed to have three meals a week 
of fritters, or greaves, which is very loathsome food, be- 
ing only the scraps of the fat of whales, flung away after 
the oil is taken out of them. And lest they should want 
firing hereafter to dress their meat, they determined to 
roast moi e at a time, and stowed it up in hogsheads. 

It being now the fourteenth of October, the sun had 
left the poor wretches, but they had the moon both 
day and night, though much obscured by the clouds and 
foul weather; there was also a glimmering kind of dayl 
light of eight hours, the latter end of October, whidr 
shortened every day till the first of December from 
which time to the twentieth of the same month they 
could perceive no day-light at all, but were enveloped 
m one continued night. As for light within 'doors, they 
made themselves three lamps of some sheet lead they 
found upon one of the coolers, and there happened to be 
oil enough to supply them left in the cooper’s tent; for 
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. 'wiclsthey made use of rope yams : and ttese lamps were 
a great comfort to them in those long dismal nights. 

But still their misery was such, that they could not 
forbear sometimes uttering hasty speeches against the 
master of the ship, who had caused all this distress ; at 
other times, reflecting on their former ill-spent lives, 
they looked upon this as a just punishment of their offen- 
ces ; and at other times they hoped they were reserved 
as a wonderful instance of God's mercy in their deliver- 
ance, and continued constantly to fall down on their 
knees, two or three times a day, and implore the 
protection of the Almighty. 

On the first of January they found their day a lit- 
tle increased, and with the new year the cold also in- 
creased to that degree, that it raised blisters on their 
flesh, as if they had been burnt ; and tlie iron they 
touched stuck to their fingers. 

On the third of February they were cheered again 
by the light rays of the sun, which shone upon the tops 
of the snowy mountains, and afforded them the most 
pleasing scene that ever was beheld, after a night of 
many weeks and months. 

As an addition to their joys, the bears also began 
to appear agaiiij one of which they killed at their door ; 
but the cold was so intense, that they could not stay to 
flay it there, but dragged the beast into the tent, and 
they went to work cutting her into pieces ; upon this 
they fed twenty days. Afterwards the bears came 
about their booth, to the number of forty or more, of 
w4ich they killed seven, one of them six feet high; roast- 
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ing their flesh and eating heartily' two or: three meals 
a day, they found their strength increase very fast. 

It being now the sixteenth of March, and the dayS: of 
reasonable length, the fowls, which in winter time fled 
to the southward, began to resort to Greenkmd again, 
in great aboindance. The foxes, also, whicii had kept 
close in their holes under the rocks all the winter, came 
abroad, of which they took fifty; and roasting tlieiii, 
found them to be good food. * 

The weather beginning to grow warm, !>eing the month 
of May, and the season for the arrival of the shipping 
coming on, they went some of them, every day, almost 
to the top of a mountain, to see if they could discern any 
ships; but on the twenty-eighth of this month, none of 
them happening to go abroad, and one of them being in 
the outward booth, heard somebody hail the tent, to 
which he answered in the seamen’s terms. They were 
just then going to prayers, and only waited for their 
companion in the other tent to join witli them. The 
man who hailed them was one of the boat’s crew that 
belonged to an English ship just come from England ; 
wdiich the rest, within, no sooner understood, than they 
ran to meet their countrymen with such transports of joy 
as cannot be expressed. 

. Oiie of the ships which now arrived, was comniandecl 
by the same npiaster who left these poor wretches ashore ; 
he had, it seems, left seven or eight men in Greenland 
two years before, who were never heard of afterwards. 
But notwithstanding the barbarity of their owm captain, 

_ the commanders and officers of 'the other ships took care 
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they sIiobM be Idiidly usecl, and brought to England^ 
where they received a gratuity from those generous and 
humane merchants, the Russia' Company, and were als'O' 
well provided for by them. 

• Lesson 7. 

Vision of the Table of Fame, 

I dreamed, that I wal conveyed into a wide and bound-* 
less plain, that was covered with prodigious multitudes 
of people, which no man could number. In the midst 
of it there stood a mountain, with its head above the 
clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and of such 
a particular structure that no creature which was not 
made a human figure could possibly ascend it. On 
a sudden, there was heard from the top of it a sound 
like that of a trumpet ; but so exceeding sweet and har- 
monious, that it filled the hearts of those who heard it 
with raptures, and gave such high and delightful sensa- 
tions, as seemed to animate and raise human nature 
above itself. This made me very much amazed to find 
so very few in that innumerable multitude, who had 
ears fine enough to hear, or relish this music with plea- 
sure; but my wonder abated, when upon looking round 
me, I saw most of them attentive to three syrens, cloth- 
ed like goddesses, and distinguished by the names of 
■'Sloth, Ignorance,, and Pleasure.' They .were seated on 
three rocks, amidst a beautiful variety of groves, 
meadows^ and rivulets, that lay' on "the borders of the 
niountain.:' While the' base and grovelling multitude of ' 



different nations, ranks and ages, v^ere listening to 
these delusive deities, those of a more erect aspect, 
and exalted spirit separated themselves from the rest, 
and marched in great bodies towards the moun- 
tains from vphence they heard the sound, which still 
grew sweeter, the more they listened to it. On a sud- 
den, methought this select band sprang forward, with 
a resolution to climb the ascent, and follow the call 
of that heavenly music. Every* one took something 
with him that he thought might be of assistance to him 
in his march. Several had their swords drawn, some 
carried rolls of paper in their hands, some had compas- 
ses, others quadrants, others telescopes, and others pen- 
cils. Some had laurels on their heads, and others bus- 
kins on their legs ; in short there was scarcely any in- 
strument of a mechanic art, or liberal science, which was 
not made use of on this occasion. My good demon, 
who stood at my right hand during the course of this 
whole vision, observing in me a burning desire to join' 
that glorious company, told me, ‘ he highly approved that 
generous ardour with which I seemed transported ; but, 
at the same time, advised me to cover my face with a 
mask all the while I was to labour on the ascent.’ I took 
bis council, without inquiring into his reasons. The 
whole body now broke into different parties, and began 
to climb the precipice by ten thousand different paths. 
Several got into little alleys, which did not reach far up 
the hill, before they ended, and led no further ; and I 
observed, that most of the artizans, which considerably 
diminished our number, fell into these paths. 
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another considerable body of adventurers be- 
hind us, who thought they had discovered byways up 
the hill, which prbved so very intricate and perplexed, 
that, after having advanced in them a little, they were 
quite lost among the several turns and windings ; and 
though they were as active as any in their motions, they 
made but little progress in the ascent. These, as my guide 
informed me, were men of subtle tempers, and puzzled 
politics, who would su|5ply the place of real wisdom with 
cunning and artifice. Among those who were far ad- 
vanced in their way, there were some, that by one false 
step, fell backward, and lost more ground in a moment 
than they had gained for many hours, or could be ever 
able to recover. We were now advanced very high, 
and observed that all the different paths which ran about 
the sides of the mountain began to meet in two great 
roads ; which insensibly gathered the whole multitude 
of travellers into two great bodies. At a little distance 
from the entrance of each road there stood a hideous 
phantom that opposed our further passage. 

One of these apparitions had his right hand filled 
with darts, which he brandished in the face of all 
who came up that way. Crowds ran back at the ap- 
pearance of it, and cried out Death. The spectre that 
guarded the other road was Envy. She was not armed 
with weapons of destruction, like the former; but by 
dreadful hissings, noises of reproach, and a horrid dis- 
tracted laughter, she appeared more frightful than Death 
itself, insomuch, that abundance of our company were 
discouraged from passing any farther, and some ap- 



pearecl ashamed of having come so far. As for my- 
seh, I roust confess^ my heart shrunk within me at the 
sight of Ijbese ghastly -appearances ; but, on a sudden, 
the voice of the triumpet came more full upon us, so that 
we felt a new resolution reviving in us; and in propor- 
tion as this resolution grew, the terrors before us seemed 
to vanish. Most of the company who had swords in 
their hands marched on with great spirit, and an air of 
defiance, up the road that was commanded by Death ; 
while others, who had thought and contemplations in 
their looks, went forward in a more composed manner 
up the road possessed by Envy. The way above these 
apparitions grew smooth and uniform, and was so de- 
lightful, that the travellers went on with pleasure, and in 
a little time arrived at the top of the mountain. They here 
began to breathe a delicious kind of aether, and saw all 
the field about them covered with a kind of purple light, 
that made them reflect with satisfaction on their past 
toils ; and diffused a secret joy through the whole assem- 
bly, winch showed itself in every look and feature. In the 
midst of these happy fields there stood a palace of a 
very glorious structure. It had four great folding-door.s, 
that laced the four several quarters of the world. On 
the top of It was throned the goddess of the mountain, 
who smiled upon her votaries, and sounded the silver 
trumpet which had called them up, and cheered them in 
their passage to her palace. They had now formed them- 
selves into several divisions ; a band of historians taking 
then- stations at each door, according to the persons 
wliom they were to introduce. 
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Oa' a sudden the trampetj which had hitherto' sound-' 
ed only a march^, or a point of war^ now,swelled all its 
notes into triumph and exultation. The whole fabric 
shook,, and the doors flew open. The first who stepped 
forward was a beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I 
heard by the murmurs round me, Alexander the great 
He was conducted by a crowd of historians. The per- 
son who immediately walked before him, was remarkable 
for ah embroidered garlhent ; and, not being well acquain- 
ted with the palace, was conducting him to an apartment 
appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The 
name of this false guide was Quintus Curtius. But Ar- 
rian and Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of this 
palace, conducted him into the great hall, and placed 
-him at the upper end of the first table. My good de- 
mon, that I might see the whole ceremony, conveyed me 
to a corner of this room, where I might perceive all that 
passed, without being seen myself. 

The next who entered was a charming virgin, leading 
in a venerable old man that was blind. Under her left arm 
she bore a harp, and on her head a garland. Alexander, 
who was very well acquainted with Homer, stood up at 
his entrance, and placed him on his right hand. The 
-virgin, who it seems was one of the nine sisters that 
attended on the goddess of Fame, smiled with an ineifable 
. grace at their meeting, and retired. , 

■ Julius Caesar was now coming forward ; and, though 
most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
Mm, he left them at the door, and would have no conduc-' 
tor but himself. . „..r - 

VI., , ' c 
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Tiie next who advanced, was a man of homely, but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion. Plato was on 
his right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to 
Homer, and sat down by him. It was expected that 
Plato would himself have taken a place next to his mas- 
ter, Socrates ; .but on a sudden there was heard a great 
clamour of disputants at the door, who appeared with 
Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, with 
some rudeness, but great strength of reason, convinced 
the .whole table that a title to the fifth place was his due, 
and took it accordingly. 

He had scarcely sat down, when the same beautiful 
virgin that introduced Homer, brought in another, who 
hung back at the entrance, and would have excused him- 
self, had not his modesty been overcome by the invita- 
tion of all who sat at the table. His guide and behavi- 
our made me easily conclude it was Virgil. Cicero next 
appeared and took his place. He had enquired at the 
door for one Suetonius to introduce him; but not finding 
him there, he contented himself with the attendance of 
many other writers, who all, except Sallust, appeared 
highly pleased with the office. 

We waited some time in expectation of the next wor- 
thy, who came in with a great retinue of historians, 
whose names I could not learn, most of them being na- 
tives of Carthage. The person thus conducted, who was 
Hannibal, seemed much disturbed, and could not forbear 
complaining to the board, of the affront he bad met 
with among the Roman historians, ‘ who attempted,’ says 
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to: c^rry me iiito tbe subterraneous apartment ; and'^ 
perhaps, would have done it, had it not been for the im- 
partiality of this, gentleman/ pointing to Polybius/ who^ 
was the only person, except my own countrymen, that 
was willing to conduct me hither/ , 

The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pompey entered 
with great dignity in his own person,, and preceded by se- 
veral historians. Lucan, the poet, was at the head of them, 
who observing Homer ^id Virgil at the table, was going 
to sit down himself, had not the latter whispered to him, 
that whatever pretence he might otherwise have had? he 
forfeited his claim to it, by coming in as one of the his- 
torians. Lucan was so exasperated with the repulse, 
that he muttered something to himself ; and was heard 
to say, ^ that since he could not have a seat among them 
himself, he would bring in one who alone had more merit 
than their whole assembly / upon which he went to the 
door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That great man 
approached the company with such an air, that showed 
he contemned the honour which he laid a claim to. Ob- 
serving the seat opposite to Caesar was vacant, he took 
possession of it, and spoke two or three smart sentences 
upon the nature of precedency, which according to him, 
consisted not in place, but in intrinsic merit ; to which 
he added, that the most virtuous man, wherever., he' 
was seated, was always at. the upper end. of the table."' 
Socrates, who had a great spirit of raillery, with his 
wisdom, could not forbeax’ smiling at a virtue which 
took SO' little pains to make itself agreeable. Cicero 
took the occasion to make a long discourse in praise of 
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€ato/ which he uttered with tnuch vehemence. , Caesar 
answered him with a great deal of seeming temper^ but, as 
I stood at a great- distance from them, I was not able to 
hear one word of what they said. But I could not forbear 
taking notice, that in all the discourse which passed at the 
table, a word or nod from Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause, Augustus appeared, looking 
round him with a serene and aflable countenance upon all 
the writers of his age, who strode among themselves, 
which of them should show him the greatest mark of 
gratitude and respect. Virgil rose from the table to meet 
him ; and though he was an acceptable guest to all, 
he appeared more so to the learned than the military 
worthies. 

The next man astonished the whole table with his ap« 
pearance. He was slow, solemn, and silent in his be- 
haviour, and wore a raiment curiously wrought with 
hieroglyphics. As he came into the middle of the room 
he threw back the skirt of it, and discovered a golden 
thigh. Socrates, at the sight of it, declared against 
keeping company with any who were not made of flesh 
and blood ; and, therefore, desired Diogenes the Siiiopiaii 
to lead him to the apartment allotted for fabiiloiis heroes, 
and worthies of dubious existence. At his going out, he 
told them, ^ that they did not koow whom they dismissed 5 
that he,, was now - Pythagoras, the first of pliilosophers, 
and .that formerly he had been ...a. very brave man at the 
siege of Troy.’ ^ Thal:may, be very true,’ said Socrates ; 

^ but you forget that youhavelikewise been a very great 
harlot in your time.’ ■ This exclusion 'made way „ for 
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Archimedes^ who came forward with a scheme of' mathe- 
matical figures in Ms haud ; among which I obserfed, 
a cone and a cylinder. , 

Lessons. 

Gommon Fame^ a Visio7i. 

There is a set of mankind^ who are wholly employed 
ib the . ill-natured office of gathering up a collection of 
stories that lessen the ceputation of others, and spread- 
ing them abroad with a certain air of satisfaction. Per- 
haps indeed, an innocent unmeaning curiosity, a de- 
sire of being informed concerning those we live with, or 
a willingness to profit by reflection upon the actions of 
others, may sometimes aflbrd an excuse, or sometimes a 
defence, for inquisitiveness ; but certainly, it is beyond 
all excuse a transgression against humanity, to carry 
the matter farther ; to tear off the dressings, as I may 
say, from the wounds of a friend, and expose them to the 
air in cruel fits of diversion; and yet we have some- 
thing more to bemoan, an outrage of a higher nature, 
which men are guilty of, when they are not content to 
spread the stories of folly, frailty, and vice, but even en« 
large them, or invent new ones, and blacken characters, 
.that we may appear ridiculous or hateful to one another# 
From such ' practices as these it happens, that . some 
feel sorrow, and others are agitated with a spirit of re- 
venge ; that scandal or lies are told, because another has 
told s'uch ■ before ; that resentments and quarrels arise, 
and affronts and injiiries are given, received, andmuiti- 
plied, in a. scene, of vengeance. 




All this I have often observed with abundance of con- 
cern ; and having a strong desire to further the happi- 
of mankind, I lately set myself to consider the 
causes from whence such evils arise, and the remedies 
which may be applied. Whereupon I shat my eyes to 
prevent a distraction from outward objects, and awhile 
shot away, upon an impulse of thought, into the 
world of ideas, where abstracted qualities became visible 
in such appearances as were agjeeahle to each of their 
natures. 

That part of the country where I happened to light, 
was the most noisy that I had ever known. The winds 
whistled, the leaves rustled, the brooks rumbled, the 
birds chattered, the tongues of men were heard, and the 
echo mingled something of every sound in its repetition, 
so that there was, a strange confusion and uproar of 
sounds about me. At length, as the noise still in- 
creased, I could discern a man habited like a herald, 
(and as I afterwards understood, called Novelty,) that 
came forward proclaiming a solemn day to be kept at 
the house of Common Fame. Immediately behind him 
advanced three nymphs ; who had monstrous appear- 
ances. The first of these was Curiosity, habited like a 
and having a hundred ears upon herhead to serve 
her inquiries. The second of these was Talkativeness, 
little better grown ; she seemed to be like a youno- 

wife, and had a hundred tongues to spread her stories. 
The third was Censoriousness, habited like a widow, and 
surrounded with a hundred squinting eyes of a malio-nant 
influence, which so obliquely darted on all around, that 
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it: was impossible to say which of them had brought m 

the information she boasted of. 

These, as I was informed, had been very instrumenia! 
in preserving and rearing Common Fame, when upon her 
birth-day she was shuffled into a crowd, to escape the 
search which Truth might have made after her and her 
parents. Curiosity found her there. Talkativeness con- 
veyed her away, and Censoriousness so nursed her up 
that in a short time she grew to a prodigious size, and 
obtained an empire over the universe ; wherefore the 
power, in gratitude for these services, has since ad- 
vanced them to her highest employments. The next who 
came forward in the procession was a light damsel, 
called Credulity, who carried behind them the lamp, the 
silver vessel with a spout, and other instruments proper 
for this solemn occasion. 

She had formerly seen these three together, and con- 
jecturing, from the number of their ears, tongues, and 
eyes, that they might be the proper genii of Attention, 
Familiar Converse, and Ocular Demonstration, she from 
that time gave herself op to attend them. The last who 
followed were, some who had closely muffled themselves 
in upper garments, so that I could not discern who they 
were ; but just as the foremost of them was come up, 

I am glad,'' says she, calling me by my name, to meet 
you at this time ; stay close by me, and take a strict ob- 
servation of all that "passes."’ Her voice was sweet and 
commanding ; I thought I had somewhere heard it; and 
from her, as I went along, I learned the meaning' of 
every thing which oflered. ' , ' 
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We now marched forward through the Rookery of 
Rumours, which flew thick, and with a terrible din, all 
around us. At length we arrived at the house of Com- 
mon Fame, where a hecatomb of reputations was that 
day to tall tor her pleasure. The house stood upon an 
eminence, having a thousand passages to it, and a thou- 
sand whispering holes for the conveyance of sound. The 
hail we entered was lormed with the art of a musick 
chamber for the improvement of 'noises. Rest and si- 
lence are banished the place. Stories of difi'erent natures 
wander in light flocks all about, sometimes truths and 
lies, or sometimes lies themselves clashing against one 
another. In the middle stood a table painted after the 
manner of the remotest Asiatic countries, upon which 
the lamp, the silver vessel, and cups of a white earth, 
were planted in order. Then dried herbs were brought, 
collected for the solemnity in moon-shine, and water be- 
ing put to them, there was a greenish liquor made, to 
which they added the flower of milk, and an extraction 
from the canes of America, for performing a libation to 
the infernal powers of mischief. After this Curiosity, re- 
tiring to a withdrawing room, brought forth the victims, 
being to appearance a set of small waxen images, which 
she laid upon the table one after another. Immediately 
then Talkativeness gave each of them the name of some 
one, whom for that time they were to represent ; and 
Censoriousness stuck them all about' with black pins, still 
pronouncing, at every one she stuck, something to the 
prejudice of the persons represented. No sooner were 
these rites performed, and incantations uttered, but the 


sduBd of a spealdog trumpet was heard in the air, by 
which they knew the deity of the place was propitiated, 
and assisting. Upon this the sky grew darker, a storm 
arose, and murmurs, sighs, groans, cries, and the words 
of grief, or resentment, were heard within it. Thus the 
three sorceresses discovered, that they whose names they 
had given to the images, were already aifected with what 
was done to them in effigy. The knowledge of this was 
received with the loudifest laughter, and in many congra- 
tulatory words, they applauded one another's wit and 
power. 

As matters were at this high point of disorder, the 
muffled lady, whom I attended on, being no longer able 
to endure such harbaroiisproceedings, threw off her up- 
per garment of reserve, and appeared to be Truth. As 
soon as she had confessed herself present, the speaking- 
trumpet ceased to sound, the sky cleared up, the storm 
abated, the noises which were heard in it ended, the 
laughter of the company washover, and a serene light, 
till then unknown to the place, diffused around jt. At 
this, the detected sorceresses endeavoured to escape in a 
cloud, which I saw began to thicken round them ; but it 
was soon dispersed, their charms being controlled, and 
^ prevailed over by the superior divinity. For my part 1 
was exceedingly glad to see it so, and began to consider 
what punishment she would inflict upon them. 1 fancied 
it would be proper to cut oft' Curiosity's' ears, and fix 
them to the eaves of the houses ; to nail the tongues of 
Talkativeness to Indian tables ; and to put out the eye- 
of Censoriousness with a flash of her light. In respect of 
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Credulity, I had indeed some little pity, and had I been 
judge, she might, perhaps, have escaped with a hearty 
reproof. 

But I soon found that the discerning judge had other 
designs. She knew, them for such as will not be de- 
stroyed entirely, while mankind is in being, and yet ought 
to liave a brand and punishment affixed to them, that 
they may be avoided. Wherefore she took a seat for 
judgment, and had the criminals' brought forward by 
Shame ever-blushing, and Trouble with a wiiip of many 
lashes; two phantoms who had dogged the procession 
in disguise, , and waited till they had an authority from 
Truth to lay hands upon them. Immediately then she or- 
dered Curiosity and Talkativeness to be fettered together, 
that the one should never suffer the other to rest, nor 

the other ever let her remain undiscovered. Light Credu- 
lity she linked to Shame, at the tormentor’s own request, 
who was pleased to be thus secure that her prisoner 
could not escape ; and thjs w'as done partly for her pun- 
ishment, and partly for her amendment. Censoriousness 
was also in like manner begged by Trouble, and had her 
assigned for an eternal companion. After they were 
thus chained with one another, by the judge’s order, she 
drove them from the presence, to wander for ever through 
the world, with Novelty stalking before them. 

The cause being now over, she retreated from sight 
within the splendour of her own glory ; wffiich leaving 
the house it had brightened, the sounds that were proper 
to the place began to be as loud and confused as when 
we entered ; and there being no longer a clear distin- » 
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gmshed appearance of any objects represented to me^ I 
retwEed from the excursion I bad made in fancy. : 

Lesson 9. 

Death of the Eighteenth Century, 

■ Last nigbt died suddenly^ at twelve o’clock^, that 
celebrated character Mr. Eighteenth Century, at the * 
great age of one hundred years. If ever being was enti- 
tled to the appellation^of Citizen of the World/' it was 
be. There was not a cotemporary nation, or creature, 
upon eartbj that did not, more or less, enjoy bis pre- 
sence : but with very different degrees of advantage^ 
Realms and states, which, at bis birth, had scarcely a 
being or a name, have, under his auspices, risen into opu- 
lence and splendour ; whilst others, then at the summit of 
glory, have perished, or are mouldering in decay. 

The changed and vicissitudes which he wrought among 
mankind, are still more numerous and diversified. 
Looking backonthe c|uick succession of generations, the 
rapid growth and decline of man, he seems to have giv- 
ven health, strength, wealth, and beauty, merely to take 
them away. Of the myriads who were the companions 
of liis infant years, very few survive him, and of that 
few, not one possessed of sensibility enough to lament 
his loss. In the case of a personage who filled such an 
enormous space, whose time was courted by some, loath- 
ed by others, and interesting to all, it cannot be ex- 
pected that all should agree in one uniform character. , 
Yarious, therefore, ' will be the epitaphs which local pre- 
judices and interests will engrave on his tomb. ^ , 
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however countries or individuals may differ, in 
their estimation of the political and moral character of 
, ; the deceased, they will acknowledge, at the same time, 

t that he did much good to the general cause ; that he pro- 

; duced and improved several arts and sciences ; superin- 

tended a voyage round the world, by Lord Anson, in 
: • 1744; introduced a general peace in 1748 ; discovered 

Otaheite in 1765 ; the longitude the year after; and the 
Georgium Sidus in 1781. • 

To the last moment of his existence, Mr. Eighteenth 
f Century enjoyed the most perfect state of health, and 

■ the use of all his faculties undiminished. His days, 

however, were numbered, and it was long foreseen that 
he could not survive the period at which his ancestors, 

" for seventeen generations past, had made their final exit. 

- He was buried without pomp or ceremony, the very mo- 
ment of his dissolution, in the family vault of eternity, 
whither all his offspring, born in his life-time, had been 
consigned before him. In this melancholy trial of outliv- 
'|; ing all his children and friends, he far exceeded the fa- 

mous Priam. His immediate offspring were one hundred 
sons, whom he called years. He had from these 36,500 
grandsons and granddaughters, called days and nights ; 
876,000 great grandchildren, married into the family of 
the hours ; 52,560,000 great-great-grand children, dis- 
:i , tinguished by the name of minutes ; and 3,153,600,000 
great-great-great-grandchildren (of a pigmy race), 
i , dwindled into seconds. He is succeeded by a posthu- 

g ‘ mous child, born the very instant after his decease, and 

| ; called Nineteenth Century, 

ti' '■ . 
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Lesson 10* 

Benemlence^ an Eastern Tale, 

Benevoleoce is the most amiable characteristic of 
humanity. It may be called;, with propriety, a godlike 
virtue. Sublime in its principles, it is productive of the 
most ennobling effects ; adding grace to the dignity of 
religion, and giving its possessor attractions worthy of 
an angel. Without this property, what are the most 
exalted attainments of wisdom, honor, or wealth I They 
make a show and a sound, but where is their real value ? 
It is benevolence that turns them into a channel of pure 
utility, causing them to flow wherever they are most 
wanted for ornamenting and fructifying the great garden 
of mankind. For the truly benevolent man suffers his de- 
sires to rest nothing short of the universal good of his 
fellow-creatures; this leads him to promote their wel- 
fare, as much as lies within the compass of his ability : 
and rich indeed is the reward which he reaps, in the un- 
sullied satisfaction resulting from the practice of such 
virtue. I will endeavour to impress this lesson by the 
following tale. 

Abdomar lived upon the banks of the Tigris, and was 
early instructed in the precepts of his religion, which 
he was taught to venerate in word, thought, and action. 
His soul glowed with the purest ben&volence for all 
around Mm : not only his own species, but every part 
of the creation, claimed a share in his tender regard. 
Near Ms dwelling had grown, for more than a century, 
a vast and' thick 'wood; into this retreat he often witL 
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drew to enjoy the conteinplative ■ delights of solitude^ 
and to worship the God of Nature in the outward temple 
of, his works. Abdomar was one evening seated k 
one of the green recesses, which beautifully embellished 
the borders of this wood, admiring the blue arch of the 
heavens, gloriously tinged witli the last beam of sunset; 
and was tempted to continue there, until night kindled 
up her myriads of lamps in the ethereal canopy. He 
now watched the moon, as she^ aspired towards her 
zenith, amid the splendid multitude, and appeared ma-- 
jestically sailing through the light clouds/ that drew a 
momentary veil across her silvery orb. All was si- 
lence, save the soothing whispering of the breeze ; for 
the genius of repose had spread his pinions over the 
face of nature. Tranquillity had taken possession of the 
soul of Abdomar, and his heart warmed with gratitude 
to God, who had thus given him an interest in the sub- 
limities of the creation ; when suddenly he was roused 
from these meditations, by a rustling among the bushes 
near his seat. He arose to ascertain the occasion of this 
noise, and immediately beheld the figure of a man upon 
whose countenance the hand of affliction had traced 
premature wrinkles ; a garment of coarse linen enfolded 
his limbs ; his head was uncovered to the dew of night ; 
his arms rested upon his bosom, while he ansioiisly bent 
his eyes towards the earth, as if seeking something, yet 
despairing to find it. Abdomar surveyed him with con- 
cern, Stranger,” said he, ^‘'may I ask whence cometh 
thy grief ; and why hath the angel of tribulation laid 
his hand upon thee? Is there, none amongst the ■, -sons 
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of Adam who can succour thee ? If there be a balsam 
for the wound of thy bosom^tell me where^Iintreat thee^ 
and my exertions shall aid thee in procuring it,!"" 

The stranger lifted his eyes from the earthy and gazing 
for a moment, thus replied to the kind enquiries of the 
youth.— Young man, whoever thou art, thou art one of 
the few among the sons of Adam whose soul has been 
formed by the genius of virtue : for I see stamped 
upon thy countenance* the grace of the Divine Original. 
Listen then, and I will tell without reserve. My name 
is Mirvan. I was left by my father, who was a mer-* 
chant of Bussora, to the direction of his concerns, on 
the winding-up of which, I found myself possessed of 
property to a large amount ; and as I had always con- 
sidered the enjoyments of retirement to be superior to 
those of mixed society, and the bustle of commercial 
life, I disposed of all my effects in the city, and betook 
myself to a small house and garden at some distance. 
I pursued a system of the most virtuous economy in 
living, for I had long contemned luxury as the bane of 
human nature ; and being shocked at the extravagance 
which I daily beheld amongst my neighbours, I buried 
the greater part of my riches in the earth, that they 
might not tempt me to commit the like evil. I was a 
constant fi'equenter of the mosques, and received the 
lessons of the prophet with reverence : but though I 
endeavoured to keep the path of virtue, I was not re- 
spected by any ; every one treated me ungenerously, and 
I' waS ' at length driven by the asperity of their conduct, 
to, fly all intercourse with: mankind. Three suns have 
, : D 2 
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MOW nearly completed tlieir course, since I have lived 
solitary; my food, the fruit and herbs from the wood, 
and my drinlc, water from the rock, in whose rugged 
sides I have found a habitation, if not more convenient, 
at least more undisturbed than any I have before oc- 
cupied. As for my riches, they must now moulder 
away in the earth !” Here the stranger paused, and 
heaved a sigh that bespoke him yet unacquainted with 
happiness. “ Mirvan, ” replied Abdomar, " listen 
to the voice of instruction, and be wise ! Thou wast 
not acquainted with the right use of riches, else they 
had been thy blessing instead of thy curse ; they would 
have made thee happy, as now they have made thee mi- 
serable. Thou wast just in deprecating extravagance, 
but unjust in not administering what pertained to thy 
own comfort, and the necessities of others. Had thy 
hand dispensed a share of thy superfluities amongst the 
needy, then had their blessings been upon thy head ; 
hadst thou stretched out thine hand to the unhappy, and 
brought the forsaken into thine house, then had thine 
heart truly rejoiced in its abundance ! It is true, that 
man has no occasion for more than will supply his 
wants ; but never did Alla dispense his gifts to be neg- 
lected, though he frowns on the ingrate who abuses 
them. Mirvan, thou hast mistaken the true path of 
virtue. Go return to thy dwelling amongst men, let 
the spade dig up thy now useless treasure, promote by 
it the happiness of others ; so shall the Angel of peace 
come to thy dwelling, and the blessing, of the Most 
High shall descend upon thy breast !” Mirvan bowed 
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Ms head ; he felt' his heart touched by the force of , these 
precepts^ thanked his instructor, and retired. Scarcely 
had the sun revisited the hemisphere, when the wanderer 
arose, and returned towards Bussora. A few days jour- 
ney brought him to his treasure, which once more saw 
the light, and became of value in the eyes of his master ; 
who now opened his doors to the unhappy, and spread 
his table for the needy. Of him the afficted expected 
consolation, and received it : the oppressed looked to him 
as a redresser of their grievances, and their hopes were 
not disappointed. Day after day increased the usefulness 
and the happiness of Mirvan. He saw the good he was 
capable of bestowing, and adored the hand whose bounty 
had supplied him with the means ; nor did he forget who 
first taught him the attainment of such true pleasure, but 
lived and died blessing the counsel of Abdomar. 

Lesson 1L 
Stop a Momenta 

I stood tlie other day admiring a brilliant vehicle drawn 
by a superb courser, and driven by a young gentleman of 
fashion ; he darted along Pall-Mall with a degree of ra- 
pidity which, in ancient times, would have' ensured to 
him. the crown at the Olympic , games ; the pedestrians 
'all gazed at him with astonish’iliehtj and-, the- ladies seem- 
ed, to envy the lot of a charming fiymphrwho was grace- 
fully seated in the elegant' car of-triumphc 
■' b'3 ■ 
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An old grey-haired inan, who was leaning on a knot- 
ted stick, far from sharing in the general admiration, ex- 
claimed with a loud voice, Stopamoment. These words 
were answered by an universal murmur of displeasure, 
when at the distance of a few yards, some unforeseen 
obstacle striking against the wheel of the car, it was 
overturned and dashed in pieces. The gentleman, over- 
whelmed with confusion and apparently hurt, raised his 
companion, whose modesty alone was wounded by her 
fail on the ground. Thus precipitated from their glory, 
they turned with a downcast air towards a hackney 
coach, into which they stepped to escape the indiscreet 
gaze of a curious multitude, who shewed themselves 
far more malignant than compassionate. Well, said 
the old man, I foresaw this ; but they would not be 
advised j people never jknow when to stop. 

^ A number of people were soon collected together, who 
joined in conversation respecting the accident which 
we had just witnessed ; but it soon turned on new fashions 
and the follies of the present day. A young man wear- 
ing mustachios and loose pantaloons, the fine cloth of 
which was destined to preserve a pair of spurred boots 
from the dust and mud, warmly advocated all modern 
customs ; a middle aged man in an old fashioned dress, 
ill-humouredly condemned the nudity of the ladies, and 
the military costume of those young men whose footsteps 

resound in the neighbourhood of St. James’s. The con- 
versation was at first animated, lively, and entertaining ; 

but the discussionsoon became warm, and assumed the 

nature of a dispute ; the old man, who had hitherto re- 
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Hiained a silent auditor, again exclaimed : Stop a mo- 
ment !” He was disregarded ; the altercation continued, 
and soon terminated in the appointment of a rendezvous 
for. a duel at Chalk Farm. 

I quitted the scene, reflecting on the repeated and use- 
less warnings of the old gentleman, when to my surprize, 
I suddenly observed him directing his course towards an 
obscure alley, the fatal entrance to those abodes of per- 
dition called gaming-houses. I followed him for the sake 
of contemplating this modern Tartarus, where, on his 
entrance, the wretched victim is allured by the smile 
of hope, and on his departure, assailed by the gloomy 
aspect of despair. 

We observed for some time the pale votaries of ca- 
pricious fortune, and the various expressions of joy and 
disappointment excited by her fantastic decrees. But 
a young man, as brilliant and light as the goddess her- 
self, soon arrested our attention : he was invariably suc- 
cessful ; the number which he fixed on, never failed to 
win ; if he changed colours. Fate, apparently, obedient 
to his wishes, changed with him ; every chance was fa- 
vourable to him; the bankers astonished, threw off their 
accustomed apathy, and reluctantly paid the tributes 
which they usually regard as their own spoil. A moun- 
tain of gold was raised before the fortunate gamester ; 
the old man stepped forward, tapped him on the 
shoulder, ..and whispered, ■ Stop I 

The thoughtless young man replied by a burst of 
laughter, and doubled Ms play. Fortune now changed, 
reverse sticceeded reverse, his mountain gradually dimi- 
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nished, his treasure vanished. The inconsiderate fool 
exclaimed against fate, emptied his pocket-book and lost 
all. The old man then roared in a voice of tlmnder • 
Unhappy wrekh! Stop, I say 1 The ungrateful young 
man loaded his kind adviser with insults and threats ; 
borrowed from his neighbours, and consummated his own 
rum. Frantic with despair he rose and quitted the infernal 
assembly, who scarcely observed his departure, and rush- 
ed out exclaiming, that the waves of the Thames were his 
only resource. We immediately 'followed him ; I called 
after him, but without effect. At the foot of the stair- 
case we beheld a young female in tears ; she threw her- 
self at his feet ; he wished to avoid her ; she presented 
to him a purse and a casket j nothing could move his reso- 
lution ; at length she exclaimed in a melting tone of voice. 
In the name of love, in the name of your children, stay, I 
intreat you ! The young man turned, wiped away a tear, 
embraced her, and they departed. He is saved and cor- 
rected, said the old man. This exhortation .spoke to his 
heart ; mine addressed itself only to his understanding. 

I was alone with my old philosopher, and being deep- 
ly moved by the words he had last utterec!. Who are 
you? I enquired. I have frequently listened without 
emotion to the most eloquent discourses ; the great works 
of our philosophers have excited rather than satisfied my 
curiosity, obscured rather than enlightened my under- 
standing ; if they have cured me of many errors, they 
have on the other hand made me doubt many truths"'; 
you utter only three words, and yet I feel that you com- 
mand my confidence, and inspire me with respect. 
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My friend, said he^ I have lived long in the world, I 
have enjoyed opportunities and reflection, I have by 
turns adopted various systems, but long experience has 
reduced all my philosophy to the simple precept. Stop a 
moment !” 

If we knew when to stop, we should be rendered hap- 
py by sentiment instead of being tormented by passion. 
Through not knowing when to stop, courage changes to 
temerity, severity to tyranny, economy to avarice, ge- 
nerosity to profusion, love to jealousy, piety to fanati- 
cism, liberty to licentiousness, royalty to despotism, sub-* 
mission to baseness, and eulogium to flattery. Empires 
fall like men, because they wish to advance too far and 
too rapidly ; nobody either wushes or knows how to stop. 

The kings of Persia would not be stopped by the sea, 
and the boundaries of their vast dominions ; they dash- 
ed against the little cities of Greece, the warlike inhabi- 
tants of which, overthrew their throne. 

How many eastern monarchs, unable to endure the 
thought of having their will stopped by a law, have been 
enslaved and assassinated by their slaves, whilst their 
fate has excited no sympathy beyond the walls of 
their palaces ! 

Alexander, whom no conquests could satisfy, yielded 
at Babylon, and perished in the flo^ver of his age, because 
reason could not stop him in his career of dissipation. 

The Greeks, not knowing where to stop, either in their 
passion for liberty, or their vain desire for dominion, be- 
came divided against each other, made foreigners inter- 
fere in their disputes, and degenerated into servitude. 
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In vain did Cato exclaim to the Romans, Stop! 

They ran in quest of worldly riches, which undermined 
; their power, corrupted their manners, destroyed their 

I liberty, and first delivered them to the mercy of tyrants, 

. . and then to barbarians. 

In modern times what follies and crimes have been 
;i committed for want of knowing when to stop ! What 

; 1’ piles have been kindled because piety has been unable 

I I 1 repress fanaticism ! What massacres have ensued 

I > ! because the nobility refused to respect either the royal 

I j, III pjf 6‘rogative or. tlie rights of the people ! 

j- '; What misfortunes might not Charles Xll. have a- 

I i I voided, had he known how to check himself ; he would 

• Pultowa, had he stopped at Narva. 

Had Buonaparte known when to stop, he would not 
have led his veterans to the snowy regions of Russia; 

had he not been blinded by the excess of his ambition, 
he would not have been a prisoner and an exile at St. 
Helena. 

There is no good quality which does not become a 
fault when carried too far ; good when exaggerated 
is converted into evil ; the fairest cause, that of Heaven 
itself, dishonours its supporters, when unable to curb 

their zeal, they burn instead of instructing, the incredu- 
Ions. 

Believe me, there is no virtue more profitable, w 

dom more useful than moderation. To ameliorate man- 
kind, the best lesson that can be given to them is. Stop 
a moment ! 
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Lesson 12. 

Fortitude of the Indian Character, 

A party of the Seneca Indians came to war against 
the Katawbaybitter enemies to each other. In the woods 
the former discovered a sprightly warrior belonging to 
the latter^ hunting in their usual light dress. On his per- 
ceiving them he sprang ofl' for a hollow rock four or five 
miles distant, as they intercepted him from running home- 
ward. He was so extremely swift and skilful witht he gun^ 
as to kill seven of them in the running fight before they 
were able to surround and take him. They carried him 
to their country in sad triumph ; but though he had 
filled them with uncommon grief and shame for the loss 
of so many of their kindred-, yet the love of martial 
virtue' induced them to treat him, during their long 
journey, with a great deal more civility than if he had 
acted the part of a coward. The women and children, 
when they met him at their several towms, beat him and 
mdiipped him in as severe a manner as the occasion re- 
quired, according to their law of justice ; and at last he 
was formally condemned to die by the^ fiery torture. It 
might reasonably be imagined, that what he had for 
some, time gone through, by being fed with a scantiness 
of food, a tedious march, lying at night on the bar© 
ground, exposed to the changes of the weather, wdth his 
arms and legs extended in a pair of rough stocks, .and 
suffering such/puiiisliment on his ' entering into their 
..hostile towns, as a prelude to those' sharp torments to 
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which he was destined, would have so impaired his 
health, and affected his imagination, as to have sent him 
to his long sleep, out of the way of any more sufferings. 
Probahly this would have been the case with the major 
part of white people under similar circumstances ; but I 
never knew this happen to any of the Indians : and this 
cool-headed, brave warior, did not deviate from their 
rough lessons of martial virtue, but acted his part so 
well as to surprise and sorely vex his numerous ene- 
mies for when they were taking him, unpinioned, on 
their wild parade, to the place of torture, which lay near 
to a river, he suddenly dashed down those who stood in 
his way, sprung off, and plunged into the water, swim- 
ming underneath like an otter, and only rising to take 
breath, till he reached the opposite shore. He now as- 
cended the steep bank ; but though he had good reason 
to be in a hurry, as many of the enemy were in the 

water, and others running, like bloodhounds, in pursuit 

of him, and the bullets flying around him from the time 
he took to the river, yet liis heart did not allow him to 
leave them abruptly, without taking leave in a formal 
manner, in return for |jje extraordinary favours they had 
done and intended to do him. After slapping a part of 
his body. 111 defiance to them, (continues the author,) he 
put up the shrill war-whoop, as his last salute, till some 
more convenient opportunity offered, and darted off in 
the manner of a beast newly broken loose from its tor- 
turing enemies. He continued his speed, so as to run 
by about midnight of the same day as % as his eager 
pursuers were two days in reaching. There he rested. 
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till he; happily discovered live of those Indians- who had 
pursued him he lay hid a little way off their camp/ till 
they were sound asleep. Every circumstance of his 
situation occurred to him, and inspired him with heroism. 
He was naked, torn, and hungry, and his enraged ene-- 
mies were come up with him ^ but there was now every 
thing to relieve bis wants, and a fair opportunity to save 
his life, and get great honour and sweet revenge by 
cutting them off. Resolution, a convenient spot, and 
sudden surprise, would effect the main object of all his 
wishes and hopes. He accordingly crept, took one of 
their tomahawks, and killed them all on the spot ; 
clothed himself, took a choice gun, and as much ammu- 
nition and provisions as he could well carry in a running 
march. He set off afresh with a light heart> and did not 
sleep for several successive nights, only when he reclin- 
ed, as usual, a little before day, with his back to a tree. 
As it were by instinct, when he found he was free from 
the pursuing enemy, he made directly to the very place 
where he had killed seven of his enemies, and was taken 
by them to the fiery torture.— He dug them up — burnt 
their bodies to ashes, and went home in safety with sin- 
gular triumph. Other pursuing enemies came, on the 
evening of the second day, to the camp of their dead 
people/ when the sight gave them a greater shock than 
they had ever jknown before. In their chilled war-coun- 
cil they concluded, that as he had done such surprising 
things in his defence before he was captivated, and since 
then in his naked condition, and now was well armed, 
if they continued the, pursuit he would spoil them ali 
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for he surely was an enemy-wizard ; and they therefore 
returned home. 


Lesson 13 , 

Affection and Sagacity of Animals. 

The more I reflect on the natural affection of animals, 
the more I am astonished at its effects. Nor is the vio- 
lence of this aflection more wonderful than the sliorthess 
of its duration. Thus every hen is, in her turn, the vira- 
go of the yard, in proportion to the helplessness of her 
brood ; and will fly in the face of a dog or sow, in defence 
of those chickens, which, in a few weeks, she will drive 
before her with relentless cruelty. This affection sub- 
limes the passions, quickens the invention, and sharpens 
the sagacity of the brute creation. Dams will throw 
themselves in the way of the greatest danger, iu order 
to avert it from their progeny. Thus a partridge will 
tumble along before a sportsman, in order to draw away 
the dogs from her helpless covey. The fly-catcher of 
the zoolog builds every year in the vines that grow on 
the walls of my house. A pair of these little birds had 
one year inadvertently placed their nest on a naked 
bough, perhaps in a shady time, not being aware of the 
inconvenience that followed. But, a hot sunny season 
coming on before the brood was half fledged, the reflec- 
tion of the wall became insupportable, and must inevita- 
bly have destroyed the tender young, had not aflection 
suggested an expedient, and prompted the parent birds 
to hover over the nest all the hotter hours, while, with 
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wings expanded, and month gaping for breath, they 
screened off the heat from their suffering offspring. 

A farther instance I once saw of notable sagacity in a 
willow-wren, which had built in a bank in my fields. A 
friend and myself had observed the bird as she sat in her 
nest, but w^ere particularly careful not to disturb her, 
though she eyed us with some degree of jealousy. Some 
days after, as we passed that way, we were desirous of re- 
marking how the brood went on ; but no nest could be 
found, till I happened to take up a bundle of long green 
moss, as it were carelessly thrown over the nest, in order 
to dodge the eye of any impertinent intruder. 

A still more remarkable mixture of sagacity and instinct 
occurred to me one day, as my people were pulling off 
the lining of a hot-bed, in order to add some fresh dung. 
From the side of this bed, leaped, with great agility, an 
animal that made a most grotesque figure; nor was it 
without great difficulty that it could be taken : when it 
proved to be a large white-bellied field-mouse, with three 
or four young clinging to her teats by their mouths and 
feet. It was amazing that the desultory and rapid mo- 
tions of the dam should not have obliged her litter to 
quit their hold, especially when they were so young as 
to be both naked and blind. 

To these instances of tender attachment, many more 
might be added by those who are observant of nature. 

There is also a wonderful spirit of sociability in 
the brute creation. The congregating of gregarious 
birds .'in the winter is a remarkable mstance. Many 
horses, though : quiet in company, will not stay one mi- 
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iiute in a field by themselves;' the strongest, fences can- 
not restrain them. 'My neighbour’s horse not only will 
not stay by himself abroad/ but willnot bear t(|‘be left 
alone in a strange stable, without discovering the utmost 
impatience^ and endeavoiing to break the rack and man- 
ger with his fore feet. He has been known to leap out 
of a stable window after company ; and yet, in other re- 
spects, is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows will not fat- 
ten in solitude, but will neglect the finest pasture that 
is not recommended by society. It w ould be needless 
to instance sheep, which constantly flock together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to ani- 
mals of the same species ; for I know a doe, still alive, 
that was brought up, from a little fawn, with a dairy of 
cows ; with them it goes to the field, and with them it 
returns to the yard. The dogs of the house take no 
notice of this deer, being used to her ; but, if strange 
dogs come by, a chase ensues ; while the master smiles 
to see his favourite securely leading her pursuers over 
hedge, or gate, or stile, till sheTeturns to the cows, wdio, 
with fierce lowii>gs and menacing horas, drive the assail- 
ants quite out of the pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship, for a 
very intelligent and observant person has assured me» 
that in the former part of his life, keeping but one horse, 
he happened also to have but one solitary hen. These 
two incongruous animals spent much of their time toge- 
ther in a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature 
but each other. -By degrees, an apparent regard be- 


gam io take place between these two. 'sequestrated indi- 
viduals. The fowl would approach the quadruped with 
notes of complacency, rubbing herself gently against bis 
legs; while the horse would look down with satisfaction, 
and move with the greatest caution and circumspection, 
lest he should trample on hrs diminutive companion. 
Thus, by mutual good offices, each seemed to console^ 
the vacant hours of the other. 

Lesson 14. 

A Fable by the celebrated Linnaus, translated from the 
Latin. 

Once upon a time the seven wise men of Greece were 
met together at Athens, and it was proposed that every 
one of them should mention what he thought the great- 
est wonder in the creation. One of them, of higher con- 
ceptions than the rest, proposed the opinion of some of 
the astronomers about the fixed stars, which they be- 
lieved to be so many suns, that had each their planets 
rolling about them, and were stored with plants and ani- 
mals like this earth. Fired with his thought, they agreed 
to supplicate Jupiter that he would at least permit them 
to take a journey to the moon, and stay there three days, 
in order to see the wonders of that place, and give an 
account of them at their return. Jupiter consented, 
and ordered them to assemble on a high mountain, where 
there should be a cloud ready, to convey them to the 
place they desired to see; they picked out some chosen 
companions, who might assist them in describing and 
painting the objects they should meet with. At length 
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tliey arrived at tlie moori;,. and found a palace there, well 
fitted op for their, reception. The next day, being very 
much fatigued with their journey, they kept quiet at 
home, till noon; and, being still faint, they refreshed 
therifliselves with a most . delicious entertainment, which 
they relished so well that it overcame their curiosity.. 
This day they only saw through the window that de- 
lightful spot, adorned with the most beautiful flowers, 
to which the beams of the sun give an uncommon lustre, 
and heard the singing of most melodious birds till even- 
ing came on. 

The next day they rose very early, in order to begin 
their observations ; but, some very beautiful young ladies 
of that country, coming to make them a visit, advised them 
first to recruit their strength before they exposed them- 
selves to the laborious task they were about to undertake. 
The delicate meats, the rich wines, the beauty of these 
damsels, prevailed over the resolutions of these strangers. 
A fine concert of music is introduced, the young ones 
begin to dance, and all is turned to jollity ; so that this 
whole day was spent in gallantry, till some of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, growing envious at their mirth, 
rushed in with swords : the elder part of the company 
tried to appease the younger, promising the 
day they would bring the rioters to justice. This they 
perlormed, and the third day the cause was hearti ; and, 
what with accusations, pleadings, exceptions, and the 
judgment itself, the whole day was tcleii up, on which 
the term set by Jupiter expired. On their return to 
Greece, all the country flocked in upon them, to hear the 


wottders of tlie moon described; but all they-zcould tel 
was^ (for that was all they knew,) that the ground was 
covered with greeny, intermixed with flowers, and, that 
the birds sung among the branches of the trees ; but 
what kind of flowers they saw, or what kind of birds 
they heard, they were totally ignorant. Upon which 
they were treated every where with contempt. 

If we apply this fable to men of the present age, we 
shall perceive a very just similitude. By these three 
days, the fable denotes the three ages of man. First, 
youth, in which we are too feeble in every respect to 
look into the works of the Creator ; all that season is 
given up to idleness, luxury, and pastime. Secondly, 
manhood, in which men are employed in settling, mar- 
rying, educating children, providing fortunes for them, 
and raising a family. Thirdly, old age, in which, after 
having made their fortunes, they are overwhelmed with 
law -suits apd proceedings relating to their estates. Thus, 
it frequently happens that men never consider to wdiat 
end they were destined, and why they were brought into 
the world. ' , ■ 

Lesson 16. 

Solon and Crwsm. 

The name of Crossus, the fifth and last king of Lydia, 
who reigned 557 years before Christ, has passed into a 
proverb to describe the possession of immense riches® 
When Solon, the legislator of Athens, and one of the 
most celebrated of the ancient sages of Greece, came to 
Sardis, where Croesus held his court, he was received in 
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a manner suitable to tlie reputation of so great a man. 
The king, attended by Jiis courtiers, appeared in all his 
regal pomp and splendour, dressed in the most magnifi- 
cent apparel. Solon, however, did not discover surprise 
or admiration. This coldness and indifference astonish- 
ed and displeased the king : who next ordei'ed that all 
his treasures, his magnificent apartments, and costly fur- 
niture, his diamonds, statues, and paintings should be 
shown to the philosopher. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the 
king ; who asked whether he had ever beheld a happier 
man than he. Yes, replied Solon : one Tellus, a plain 
but worthy citizen of Athens, who lived all his days 
above indigence, saw his country in a flourishing condi- 
tion, had children who were universally esteemed, and, 
having had the satisfaction of seeing those children’s 
children, died gloriously fighting for his country. 

Such an answer, in which gold and silver were ac- 
counted as nothing, seemed to Crcesus to indicate strange 
ignorance and stupidity. However, as be flattered him- 
self with being ranked in the second degree of happiness, 
he asked him whether, after Tellus, he knew another 
happier man ? Solon answered, Cleobis and Biton of 
Argos, two brothers, perfect patterns of fraternal a,ffecti- 
on, and of the respect due from children to their parents. 
Upon a solenin festival their mother, a priestess of Juno, 
was obliged to go to the temple ; and the oxen not be- 
ing ready for her chariot, they put themselves in the 
harness, and drew it thither amidst the blessings of the 
people. Every mother present congratulated the pries- 
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tess'oii the piety of her sons.' She, in the transport: of I 

her joy and thankfulness, earnestly entreated the god- 
dess to reward her children with the best things that Hea- ! 

.Yen could gi?e to man. Her prayers were heard ; when \ 

the sacrifice was over, they fell asleep in the temple, 
and there died in a soft and peaceful slumber. 

What, then, exclaimed Grcesus, you do not reckon me 
in the number of the happy ! King of Lydia, replied So- 1 

loii, true philosophy, considering what an infinite number i 

of vicissitudes and accidents the life of man is liable to, I 

does not allow us to glory in any prosperity we enjoy j 

ourselves, nor to admire happiness in others, which, per- | 

haps, may prove only transient or superficial. No man i 

can be esteemed happy, but he whom Heaven blesses ■ 

withsuccess to the last. As for those who are perpetu- 
ally exposed to dangers, we account their happiness as i 

uncertain as the crown to a champion before the combat ^ 

is determined. 

It was not long before Croesus experienced the truth 
of what Solon had told him. Being defeated by Cyrus 
king of Persia, and his capital taken, he was himself 
taken prisoner ; and, by order of the conqueror, laid 
bound upon a pile to be burnt alive. The unfortunate 
prince now recollected the admonition of the Athenian 
Sage, and cried aloud, 0 Solon, Solon, Solon ! 

Cyrus, who with the chief officers of his court was 
present, was curious to know why Croesus- pronounced 
that' -name wdth so, much' vehemence. Being told the 
reason, and reflecting upon the uncertainty of all sublunary j; 

' things, he was touched with commiseration, ordered the ^ ? 


nwnareli to be, tateB froBi the pile, and treated him. af- 
terwards with boiioiir and respect. , 

. Thus had Solon the glory of saving tlie life, of one king, 
and' giving a wholesome lesson of instruction to another* 

■ . Lesson 16 . 

Generous Revenge. 

At the period when tlie republic of Cfenoa was divid- 
ed between the factions of the nobles and the people, 
Uberto, a man of low origin, but of an elevated mind 
and superior talents, and enriched by commerce, having 
raised himself to be the head of a popular party, main- 
tained for a considerable time a democratical form of 
government. 

The nobles at length uniting all their efforts, succeed- 
ed in subverting this state of things, and regained their 
former .supremacy. They used their victory with consi- 
derable rigour ; and in particular, having imprisoned 
Uberto, proceeded against him as a traitor, and thought 
they displayed sufficient lenity in passing a sentence 
upon him of perpetual banishment, and the confiscation 
of all his property. Adorno, who wuxs tlmn possessed of 
the first magistracy, a man haughty in temper, and proud 
of ancient nobility, though otherwise not void of gener- 
ous sentiments, in pronounoing this sentence on IJberto, 
aggravated its severity by the insolent terms in which 
he conveyed it. " You, (said he.) — you, the son of a base 
mechanic, who have dared to trample upon tlie nobles 
of Genoa,— you, by ilieir - clemency, are- only doomed ' to 
^ shrink again into the nothingness whence you,, sprung,” 
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-Uberto received his, coiidemnation with I 

missioo to the court; yet stung by the -'manner in which'-, I 

it'Was expressedyhe could , not forbear saying to AdornOj»'^ 
that perhaps he might hereafter find cause to repent I 

the language he had used to a man capable of sentiments I 

as elevated as his owm.” He then made his obeisance | 

and retired; and after taking leave of his friends^ em- | 

barked in a vessel bound for Naples, and quitted his na- I 

live country without a tear. | 

He collected some debts due to him in the Neapolitan | 

dominions, and with the wreck of his fortune went to ;| 

settle on one of the islands in the Archipelago, belong- I 

ing to the state of Venice. Here his industry and ca- | 

pacity in mercantile pursuits raised him in a course of | 

years to greater wealth than he had possessed in his | 

most prosperous days at Genoa ; and his reputation for | 

honour and generosity equalled his fortune. !| 

Among other places which he frequently visited as a ' | 

merchant, was the city of Tunis, at that time in friend- jj 

ship with the Venetians, though hostile to most of the | 

other Italian states, and especially to Genoa. As Uber- | 

to was on a visit to one of the first men of that place at | 

Ms country house, he saw a young Christian slave at ‘ | 

work in irons, whose appearance excited his attention. 

The youth seemed oppressed with labour, to which his 
delicate frame had not been accustomed ; and while he 
leaned at intervals upon the instrument with which he 
was workings a sigh burst from his full heart, and a tear 
- ' Stole- down his cheek. Uberto eyed him ' witlr tender 
compassion, and, addressed him in Italian. ' The youth 
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eagerly canght the sounds of his native tongue, and re- 
plying to his enquiries, informed him he was a Genoese. 
“ And what is your name, young man ? (said Uberto.) 
You need not be afraid of confessing to me your birth 
and condition.” ' 

“ Alas ! (he answered,) I fear my captors already sus- 
pect enough to demand a large ransomi. My father is 
indeed one of the first men in Genoa. His name is Adorno, 
and I am his only son. “Adorno!” Uberto checked 
himself from uttering more abud, but to himself he cried, 
“ Thank Heaven ! then I shall be nobly revenged.” 

He took leave of the youth, and immediately went to 
inquire after the corsair captain who claimed a right in 
young Adorno, and having found him, demanded the 
price of his ransom. He learned tliat he was consider- 
ed as a captive of value, and that less than two thousand 
crowns would not be accepted. Uberto paid the sum ; 
and causing his servant to follow him with a horse and 
a complete suit of handsome apparel, he turned to the 
youth, who was working as before, and told him he was 
free. With his own hands he took off his fetters, and 
helped him to change his dress, and mount on horseback. 
The youth was tempted to think it all a dream, and the 
flutter of emotion almost deprived him of the power 
of returning thanks to his generous benefactor. He 
was soon, however, convinced of the reality of his 
good fortune, by sharing the lodging and table of Uberto. 

After a stay of some days at Tunis to dispatch the 
remainder of his business, Uberto departed homewards, 
accompanied by young Adorno, who by his pleasing 
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maBBers had MgWy mgratiated Mms Mm. 'Uher^^ 

to kept Mm some' time at his house, treating him with. ' 
ali the respect and affection he could have shown 
for the son of his dearest friend. At length, having a 
safe opportunity of sending him to Genoa, he gave him 
a faithful servant for a conductor, fitted him out with 
every convenience, slipped a purse of gold into one 
hand, and a letter into the other, and thus addressed him : 

My dear youth, I could with much pleasure detain 
you longer in ray humble mansion, but I feel your impa- 
tience to revisit your friends, and I am sensible that it 
would be cruelty to deprive them longer than necessary 
of the joy they will receive in recovering you. Deign 
to accept this provision for your voyage, and deliver tliis 
letter to your father. He probably may recollect some-- 
what of me, though you are too young to do so. Farewell ! 

I shall not soon forget you, and I will hope you will not 
forget me.’^ Adorno poured out the effusions of a grateful 
and affectionate heartland they parted with mutual tears 
and 'embraces. 

The young man had a prosperous voyage home ; and 
the transport with which he w^as again beheld by his 
almost heart-broken parents, may more easily be con- 
ceived than described. After learning that he had been a 
captive in Tunis, ( for it was supposed that the ship in 
which he sailed had foundered at sea,) ^^And to whom, 

(said old Adorno,) am I indebted for the inestimable 
benefit of restoring you to my arms?” This letter 
(said his son) will inform you.” He opened it, and read | 

as follows : | 

■ ¥01.. ¥1.,:' ' F ■ 
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That S0B . of a vile meeliamic^ who told you that one 
cla}^ ' you might repent the- sconi with which you treated 
liim^ has, the satisfaction of seeing his .prediction accom- 
plished.' For know/ proud noble ! tliah tlie deliverer of 
your only son from slavery is^ 

The'hcmuhed Uberio. 

Adorno dropped the letter^ and covered his face with 
his handj while his son was displaying, in the w^armest 
language of gratitude, the virtues of Uberto, and the 
truly paternal kindness he had experienced from him. 

As the debt could not be cancelled, Adorno resolved 
if possible to repay it. He made such powerM inter- 
cession with the other nobles, that the sentence pro- 
nounced on Uberto was reversed, and full permission 
given him to return to Genoa. In apprising him of this 
event, Adorno expressed his sense of the obligations he 
lay under to Mm, acknowledged the genuine nobleness 
of his character, and requested his friendship. Uberto 
returned to his countix and closed his clays in peace^ 
with the universal esteem of his fellow -citiasens. 


i/i' , Lesson 17 . 

The Region of Liberty ^ a Dream* 

I fancied myself among the Alps, and, as it is natural 
in a dream, seemed every moment to bound from one 
summit to another, until at last, after having made this 
airy progress over the tops of several inountams, I ar- 
rived at the very centre of those broken rock« and pre- 
cipices. I here, methought, saw a prodigious circuit of 
hills, that reached above the clouds, and encompassed 

^ . ' ■ ■■ 
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a large space of ground/ which I had a great curiosity 
to look into. I thereupon continued my former way of 
travelling through a great variety of winter scenes, until 
I had gained the top of these white mountains, which 
seemed another Alps of snow. I looked down from 
hence into a spacious plain, which was surrounded on 
all sides by this mound of hills, and which presented me 
with the most agreeable prospect I had ever seen. There 
was a greater variety of colours in the embroidery of 
the meadows, a more lively green in the leaves and 
grass, a brighter crystal in the sti'eairis, than what I ever 
met with in any other region. The light itself had some- 
thing more shining and glorious in it than that of which 
the day is made in other places. I was wonderfully 
astonished at the discovery of such a paradise amidst 
the wildness of those cold, hoary landscapes which lay 
about it; but found at length, that this happy region 
was inhabited by the goddess of Liberty ; whose pre- 
sence softened the rigours of the climate, enriched the 
barrenness of the soil, and more than supplied the ab- 
sence of the sun. The place was covered with a won- 
derful profusion of flowers, that, without being disposed 
into regular borders and parterres, grew promiscuously, 
and had a greater beauty in their natural luxuriancy 
and disorder, than they could have received from the 
checks; and restraints, of ' art. There was a river that 
arose out of the south side of the mountains, that, by an 
infinite number of turnings and windings, seemed to visit 
^^every plant, and cherish the several beauties -of the spring, 
wilh wMch ihe' M After having run to 
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and fro in a wonderful variety of meanders, as unwilling 
to leave so charming a place, it at last throws itself into 
the hollow of a mountain ; from whence it passes under 
a long range of rocks, and at length rises in that part 
of the Alps where the inhabitants think is the first source 
of the Rhone. This river, after having made its pro- 
gress through those free nations, stagnates in a huge 
lake at the leaving of them ; and no sooner enters into 
the regions of slavery, but it runs through them with an 
incredible rapidity, and takes its shortest way to the 
sea. 

I descended into the happy fields that lay beneath me, 
and, in the midst of them, beheld the goddess sitting 
upon a throne. She had nothing to enclose her but the 
bounds of her own dominions, and nothing over her head 
but the heavens. Every glance of her eye cast a track 
of light where it fell, that revived the spring, and made 
all things smile about her. My heart grew cheerful at 
the sight of her ; and, as she looked upon me, I found a 
certain confidence growing in me, and such an inward 
resolution as I never felt before that time. 

On the left hand of the goddess sat the genius of a 
commonwealth, with the cap of liberty on her head, and, 
in her hand, a wand like that with which a Roman ci- 
tizen used to give his slaves their freedom. There was 
something mean and vulgar, but at the same time ex- 
ceeding bold and daring, in her air: her eyes were full 
of fire ; but had in them such casts of fierceness and cru- 
elty, as made her appear to me rather dreadful than 

The lake of Geaevai ^ 
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‘ aiBiable« ■ Oil her sliOnMers she wore amantle^ on wMcli 
there was wrought a great confusion of figures. As it 
fiew in the wind^, I could not discern the particular d^* 
sign of them, but saw wounds in the bodies of some; 
and agonies in the faces of others ; and over one part of 
it could read in letters of blood, The Ides of March.” 

On the right-hand of the goddess was the genius of 
monarchy. She was clothed in the whitest ermine, and 
wore a crown of the purest gold upon her head. In her 
liandj she held a sceptre like that which is borne by the 
British monarchs. A couple of tame lions lay crouch* 
ing at her feet. Her countenance had in it a very great 
majesty without any mixture of terror. Her voice was 
like the voice of an angel, filled with so much sweetness, 
accompanied with such an air of condescension, as tem- 
pered the awfulness of her appearance, and equally in- 
spired love and veneration into the hearts of all that be- 
held her. 

In the train of the goddess of Liberty were the seve- 
ral Arts and Sciences, who all of them flourished under- 
neath her eye. One of them in particular made a great- 
er figure than any of the rest, who held a thunderbolt 
in her hand, which had the power of melting, piercing, 
or breaking every thing that stood in its way. The 
■ name of this goddess was Eloquence. 

There were two other dependant goddesses, who made 
a very conspicuous figure in this blissful region. The 
first of them was seated upon a hill, that had every 
plant growing out of it, which the soil was in its own 
nature capable of producing.. The other v^as seated in 
, F 3 ■ '* 
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'a little island that was covered with groves of spices^ 
olives, and' orange trees; and, in a word, with the pro- 
ducts of every foreign clime. The name of the first 
r: was Plenty ; of the second. Commerce. The first lean- 

ed her right arm upon a plough, and under her left held 
a huge horn, out of which she poured a whole autumn 
of fruits. The other wore a rostral crown upon her 
, head, and kept her eyes fixed upon a compass. 

!' I was wonderfully pleased in ranging through this de- 
ll lightful place, and more so, because it was not incum- 

I bered with fences and inclosures ; until at length, me- 

. thought I sprung from the ground, and pitched upon 

; the top of a hill, that presented several objects to my 

I sight which I had not before taken notice of. The winds 

^ that passed over this flowery plain, and through the tops 

I of the trees, which were full of blossoms, blew upon me 

i in such a continued breeze of sweets, that I was wonder- 

" fully charmed with my situation. I here saw all the 

I inner declivities of that great circuit of mountains, whose 

;! outside was covered with snow, overgrown with huge 

^ forests of fir trees, which indeed are very frequently 
found in other parts of the Alps. These trees were in- 
1 habited by storks, that come thither in great flights 

from very distant quarters of the world. Methought 
i |;. I was pleased in my dream to see what became of these 

I birds, when, upon leaving the places to which they make 

;; an animal visit, they rise in great flocks so high that 

they are out of sight, and for that reason have been 
thought by some modern philosophers to take a flight 
to the mcom But my eyes were ■ soon diverted from 
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this prospect^ when I observed two great gaps that led 
throngb this circuit of mountains, where guards and 
watches were posted day and night. Upon examination, 

I found that there were two formidable enemies encamp- 
ed before each of these avenues, who kept the place in 
a perpetual alarm, and watched all opportunities of in- 
vading it 

Tyranny was at the head of one of these armies, dress- 
ed in an Eastern habit, and grasping in her hand an iron 
sceptre. Behind her was Barbarity, with the garb and 
complexion of an Ethiopian ; Ignorance, with a turban 
upon her head ; and Persecution holding up a bloody 
flaff embroidered with flower-de-luces. These were fol- 
lowed by Oppression, Poverty, Famine, Torture, and a 
dreadful train of appearances that made me tremble to 
behold them. Among the baggage of this army, I could 
discover racks, wheels, chains, and gibbets, with all the 
instruments art could invent to make human nature mi- 
serable. 

Before the other avenue, I saw Licentiousness, lead- 
iug up a whole army of monsters, such as Clamour, with 
a hoarse voice and a hundred tongues ; Confusion, with 
a mishapen body, and a thousand heads ; Impudence, with 
a forehead of brass ; and Rapine, with hands of iron. 
The tumult, noise, and uproar, in this quarter, were so 
very great, that they disturbed my imagination more 
than is consistent with sleep, and by that means awak- 
ed me. 
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CHAP II. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

Lesson 1. 

On the Duties of the Young. 

It is the duty of young people to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth. While the heart is 
most susceptible of piety and gratitude, they should re- 
verence and fear, worship and praise, love and obey, the 
great and glorious Being who made them after his own 
image, and is always doing them good. In the season 
of youth, the heart should rise into the admiration of 
what is great, glow with the love of what is fair and ex- 
cellent, and melt at the discovery of tenderness and 
goodness. Where can an object be found so proper 
to kindle those aflections, as the Father of the universe, 
and the Author of all felicity ? His works every where 
display grandeur and majesty, and the richest blessings 
flow from his liberal hand. He is the guide of your 
childhood, the guardian of your youth, and the hope of 
your coming years. 

As you ought to exercise piety towards God, so you 
ought likewise to honour your parents, and to sub- 
mit to those who are your superiors in knowledge, in 
station, and in years. Dependence and obedience be- 
long to youth; and modesty is one of its chief orna- 
ments. Commit yourselves, therefore, to the guidance 
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of tlie more experienced^ and become wise by the ''wis- ■ 
doin' of those, who have gone before you. 

Truth is the basis of every virtue.-. Dissimulation 
in yootli is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. It ob- 
scures the lustre of every accomplishment^ and sinks 
you into contempt with God and man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation of Heaven, 
or the esteem of the world, cultivate the love of truth. 
In all your proceedings, be direct and consistent. 

Ingenuousness and candour possess the most power- 
ful charms. They bespeak universal favour, and carry 
an apology for almost every failing. 

The path of truth is a plain and safe path ; that of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. After the first departure 
from sincerity, it is not in your power to stop. One 
artifice unavoidably leads to another, till you are left 
entangled in your own snare. 

Youth is the proper season for cultivating the benevo- 
lent and humane affections. As a great part of our hap- 
piness is to depend on the connection which you form 
with others, it is of high importance that you acquire 
betimes, the temper and the manners which will render 
such connection comfortable. Let a sense of justice be 
the foundation of all your social qualities. In your most 
early intercourse v/ith the world, and even in your youth- 
ful amusements, let no unfairness be found. Engrave 
in your mind that sacred rule/' of doing all things to 
others, according as you wish that they should do to you/' 
Compassion is an emotion of which you ought never 
to be ashamed; Graceful in youth is the tear of sym- 
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pathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of woe. Go 
sometimes, therefore, “to the house of mourning,” as 
well as to the house of feasting.” Accustom your- 
selves to think of the distresses of human life ; of the soli- 
tary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Never sport with pain and distress in any of your amuse- 
ments, nor treat even the meanest insect with wanton 
croelty,. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, 
are material duties of the young. In youth, the habits 
of industry are most easily acquired. In youth, the 
motives to it are strongest, from ambition and from du- 
ty, from emulation and hope, and from all the prospects 
which the beginning of life affords. 

Industry is not only tl.e instrument of improvement, 
but the foundation of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite 
to the true enjoyment of life as the feeble state of an 
indolent mind. He who is a stranger to industry, may 
possess, but he cannot enjoy: for it is labour only, which 
gives the relish to pleasure. 

^ Think not that any afHuence of fortune, or any eleva- 
tion of rank, exempts you from the duties, of application 
and industry. Industry is the law of our beino- ; itis 
the aemand of nature, of rea.son, and of God. Remember 
always, that the years, which now pass over your heads, 
leave permanent inemprials behind t!;em. They form an 

important part of the register of your life. From your 
oughtless minds they escape ; but they remain in the 
remembrance of God. 


Lesson 2, . 

’On_ the Duty of Children to Parents. 

As the duty of children to parents is enjoined in the 
clearest manner^ and under the strongest sanctions, by 
the law of God ; so it is also required by, what is indeed 
the law of G od too, the voice of nature, reason, and hu- 
^ inanity. • ■ ; . 

You observe how the young of animals appear to be 
committed by nature to the care and protection of their 
parents : they have continual recourse to them in tlieir 
wants and fears, and confoi^m instantly to every intima^ 
tioB of such lawful guides and governors. The parents 
accordingly, on the other hand, are in a most wonderful 
manner, both disposed to undertake this trust, and ena- 
bled to execute it. 

These ties, we see, are first formed by the hand of 
nature; and the child that endeavours to break loose 
from this regular dependance and subjection, opposes 
the order instituted by Providence, and the course of 
things. He can find no example in any other species 
to countenance his unnatural wilfulness.; and the voice 
of every creature upon earth cries out against him, and 
condemns him. 

But reason also in the human species is on the same 
side, and strengthens the ties of nature. Regard to the 
public and our own welfare, will prescribe the same 
conduct, to which we are already prompted by prior 
motives : nor is this argument above the capacity of those 
to whom it is addressed. Even a child may soon per- 
ceive so . much as that he is not so wise as his parents : . 
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that if he follow his own fancy in opposition to their 
judgment, it is very likely both that he will do mischief, 
and have cause himself to repent it. 

For together with the superiority of their understand- 
ing, he will observe also the tenderness of their affec- 
tion. Their advice, he must soon be sensible, is sincere, 
honest, and disinterested. His other counsellors (and 
his passions are to be reckoned among the number) may 
be his enemies ; and generally they are at best but their 
own friends. But his parents, he may be very sure, 
will be faithful to him. Theirs are the counsels of kind- 
ness, and their reproofs, the effects, and very often the 
best tokens of it. There can be no difference between 
him and them, but about the meauiS ^ the thing aimed at 
on both sides is the same ; it is his welfare, honour, and 
happiness. They would be glad to gratify even his hu- 
mour, but they prefer his lasting good. No other con- 
sideration, but the view of his advantage, could prevail 

with them to ofFejnd him* 

This affection which your parents bear towards you, 
and the great good they have done you in consequence 
of it, give them still another title to your consideration 
and respect, a right to be regarded by you for their own 
sake. And if in some instances you were persuaded, 
and truly too, that their counsels were not the most ad^ 
vantageous, this would not immediately exempt you 
from all obligation to comply with them. Gratitude, 

and some tenderness surely on your part, in return for 
so much on theirs, must be allowed to have weight, and 
come in to supply the place of more selfish considera- 
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tions. Must your own satisfaction be tbe end of all your 
measures? or rather^ cannot you receive satisfaction 
from the gratification of others? Will it afford younq 
pleasure, to give it to your best friends and greatest 
benefactors? You may part with something, were it even 
to the mistakes of such persons; and exchange, with 
no great loss, your own desires for this pleasure of 
pleasing. 

Lesson 3. 

On the Duty of Children to Parents, {concluded). 

The occasions which demand from you the greatest 
tokens of respect and tenderness in your behaviour to 
your parents, are when they labour under infirmities of 
body or mind, and in the time of their extreme old age. 
You will then double all your tender assiduity ; you will 
watch their wishes, prevent their desires, catch every 
precious opportunity to be grateful, with an eager, sweet 
attention : of which you will give them a thousand little 
inestimable proofs, which wmrds cannot teach, and not 
to know, is criminal; which require no capacity but that - 
of feeling, and are to be understood in the heart. 

I do not condescend to mention that they may be in 
want: they must not be so, while you have anything, 
though it were only strength to maintain them by your 
labour. 

But however affluent their fortunes, or liberal your 
supplies, they will always want, in that state of old age 
and infirmity, an indulgence and care which wealth can- 
VI. C 
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not procure; and which, if it could, lose all their va- 
lue when they are purchased. They will look for to- 
kens of your kindness, which cannot be received from 
other hands. Their child is still the comfort and delight 
pf their dying eyes ; and no other object is so pleasing, 
lou willbe ready to answer such demands ; your heart 
will correspond to these calls of nature. You will be 
proud of the humblest offices, and pleased with the most 
irksome. They cannot give your patience more exer- 
cise than you have given theirs. They will not live to 
let you clear your obligations. Pay what you can, you 
will still be debtors. Your felicity must be singular, or 
their distress, if you recompense them the things that 
they have done for yon. 

It IS written, indeed, in history, that one ivoman, 
when her aged father was confined in prison, and like 
to dm by famine there, obtained leave of his keepers 
to visit him once a day, and sustained him with the milk 
from her breast. Filial duty, in this instance, took the 
place of parental love, and taught her in his extremity 
to become a mother to him. 

One writer seems to intimate,fhat this same old man 
who had so much comfort in his daughter, had been a 
voluntary prisoner himself in his younger years for his 
father. How remarkably w ould this fulfil the words of 
the wise Jewish writer, ‘‘He that honoreth his father 
shall have joy of his own children ^ 


Lesson 4. • 

Yirtue, Man's true Interest. 

I find myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. Where 
am I ? What sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly ac- 
commodated, in every instance, to my convenience ? Is 
there no excess of cold, none of heat to offend me ? Am I 
never annoyed by animals either of my own or of a dif- 
ferent kind ? Is every thing subservient to me, as though 
I had ordered all myself? — ^No,— nothing like it; — the 
furthest from it possible. — The world appears not, then, 
originally made for the private convenience of me alone. 

But is it not possible so to accommodate it by my own 
particular industry ? If to accommodate man and beast, 
heaven and earth, be beyond me, it is not possible.-r* 
What consequence then follows? or can there beany 
other than this: If I seek an interest of m‘y own, detached 
from that of others, I seek an interest which is chimeri- 
cal, and can never have existed? 

How then must I determine? Have I no interest at 
all ? — -Why no interest? — Can I be contented with none, 
but one separate and detached? — Is a social interest, 
joined with others, such an absurdity as not to be admit- 
ted? — The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding 
animals, are enough to convince me that the thing is 
somewhere; at least possible. How*, then, am I assured 
that it is riot equally true of man? — Admit it ; and what 
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||; ' follows? If so, then honor and jiistice are my interest; 

r whole train of moral vitues are my interest ; 

I i; I without some portion of which, not even thieves can 

i uiaintain society. 

l.\\ ^ fs^'tlier still,— I stop not here ; — I pursue the social 

|| ; interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass 

stock, my own neighbourhood, my own 
nation, to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed 
throughout the earth. — Am I not related to them all by 
the mutual aids of commerce, by the general intercourse 
of arts and letters, by that common nature of which we 
all participate ? 

Again, —I must h^e food and clothing.— Without a 
proper genial warmfh, I instantly perish. — Am loot re- 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itself? To the distant 
sun, from whose beams I derive vigour ? To that stupen- 
dous course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by 
Ij Ii which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on?— 

] Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 

lli. survive a moment; so absolutely do I depend on this 

I :■ ' ' ■ ■ common general welfare.— What then have I to do/but 

I ; enlarge virtue into piety ? Not only honor and jus- 

I what I owe to man are my interest; but grati- 

I tude also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and all 

I owe to this great polity, and its greater gOYernor our 
common parent 
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Lesson 5. 

On Sincerity. 

TrutK and sincerity have all the advantages of ap- 
pearance, and many more. If the show of any thing be 
good for any thing, I am sure the reality is better ; for 
why does any man dissemble, or seem to be that which 
he is not, but because he thinks it good to have the qua- 
lities he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble 
is to put on the appearance of some real excellence. 
Now the best way for a man to seem to he any thing is 
really to be what he would seem to be. Besides, it is 
often as troublesome to support the pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is most 
likely he will be discovered to want it, and then all his 
labour to seem to have it is lost. There is something 
unnatural in painting, which a skilful eye will easily dis-» 
cern from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to personate and acta part long; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will betray herself at one time or 
other. Therefore, if any man think it convenient to seem 
good, let him be so indeed, and his goodness will appear 
to every one’s satisfaction ; for truth is convincing, and 
carries its own light and evidence along with it, and will 
not only commend us to every raan’^s conscience, but, 
which is more, to Gdd, who searchethour hearts. So that 
upon all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. Particu- 
larly as to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many 
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Lesson 6.' 

The fatal Effects of Indolence. 

No other disposition or turn of miod so totally unfits 
a man for all the social offices of life as Indolence. An 
idle man is a mere blank in the creation; he seems 
made for no end, and lives to no purpose. He can- 
not engage himself in any employment or profession^ 
because he will never have diligence enough to follow 
it; he can succeed in no undertaking, for he will never 
pursue it : he must be a bad husband, father, and rela- 
tion, for he will not take the least pains to preserve his 
wife, children, and family from starving ; and he must 
be a worthless friend, for he would not draw his hand 
from his bosom, though to prevent the destruction of 
the universe. If he is born poor, he will remain so all his 
life, which he will probably and in a ditch or at the gal- 
lows : if he embarks in trade, he will be a bankrupt : and, 
if he is a person of fortune, his stewards will acquire im- 
mense estates, and he himself perha|ls will die in prison. 

It should be considered, that nature did not bring 
us into the world in a state of perfection, but has 
left us in a capacity of improvement; which should seem 
to intimate, that we should labour to render ourselves 
excellent Very few are such absolute ideots as not to 
be able to become at least decent, if not emineot, in their 
sevend stations, by unwearied and keen application : 
nor are there any possessed of such transcendent genius 
and abilities, as to render all pains and diligence un. 
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necessary. Perseverance will overcome difficulties whict 
at first appear insuperable; and it is amazing to consid- 
er, how great and numerous obstacles may be removed 
by a continual attention to any particular point. I will 
not mention here the trite example of Demosthenes, who 
got over the greatest natural impediments to oratory ; 
but content myself with a more modern, and familiar 
instance. Being at Sadler’s Wells a few nights ago,I could 
not but admire the surprising feats of activity there 
exhibited ; and, at the same time, reflected, what in- 
credible pains and labour it must have cost the performers 
to arrive at the art of writhing their bodies into such 
various and unnatural contortions. But I was most 
taken ^withthe ingenious artist, who, after fixing two 
bells to each foot, the same’ number to each hand, and 
with great propriety placing a cap and bells on his 
head, played several tunes, and went through as regu- 
lar triple peals and bob-majors as the boys of Cbrist- 
Ghurch Hospital ; all which he effected i>y the due jerk- 
ing of his arms and legs, and nodding his head back- 
ward and forward. If this artist had taken equal pains 
to employ Ins head in another w^yj be might perhaps 
have been as deep a proficient in numbers as Jedediah 
Buxton, or at least a tolerable modern Rhymer, of which 
he is now no bad emblem : and, if our fine ladies would 
use equal diligence, they might fashion their minds as 
successfully as Madame Catharina distorts her body. 

There is not, in the world, a more useless idle animal 
than he who contents himself with being merely a gentle- 
man. He has an estate, therefore he will not endea- 
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voiir to acquire knowledge : lie h not todabour in. any 
vocation, therefore he will do nothing. But the misfor- 
tune il, that there is no such thing in nature as a ne- 
gative virtue, and that absolute idleness is i in practica- 
ble* He wdio does no good, must certainly do miscluef; 
and the mind, if it is not stored with useful knowledge, 
will certainly become a magazine of nonsense and 
trifles. Vt' herefore, a gentleman, though he is not obliged 
to rise to open his shop, or work at his trade, should 
always find some ways of employing his time to advan- 
tage. If he makes no advances in wisdom, he will be- 
come more and more a slave to folly ; and he that does 
nothing, because he has nothing to do, will become vi- 
cious and abandoned, or, at best, ridiculous and con- 
temptible. 

I do not know a more melancholy object than a man 
of an honest heart and fine natural abilities, whose good 
qualities are thus destroyed by indolence. Such a per- 
son is a constant plague to all his friends and acquaint- 
ance, with all the means in his powder of adding to their 
happiness; and suffers himself to take rank among the 
lowest characters, when he might render himself conspi- 
cuous among the highest. Nobod^' is more univer- 
sally beloved, and more universally avoided than iny 
friend Careless. He is a humane man, wdio never did a 
beneficent action; and a man of unshaken integrity, 
on whom it is impossible to depend. With the best 
bead, and the best heart, he regulates his conduct 
in the most absurd manner, and frequently injures bis 
friends ; for whoever neglects ' to do justice to himself 
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must inevitably wrong those with whom he is connectea ; 
and it is by no means a true maxim, that an idle man 
hurts nobody but himself. 

Virtue;, the is not to be considered in the light of mere 
innocence, or abstaining from harm, but as the exertion 
^ of our faculties in doing good : as Titus, when he had let 
a day slip undistinguished l)y some act of virtue, cried 
out, I have lost a day f If we regard our time in this 
light, how many days shall we look back upon as irre- 
I trievably lost ! and to how narrow acompass would such 
a method of calculation fre€|uently reduce the longest 
life! If We were to nuiuber our days, according as we 
have applied them to virtue ; it would occasion strange 
revolutions in the nsanner of reckoning the ages of men. 
VVe should see some few arrived to a good old age in the 
prime of their youth, and meet with several young fel- 
lows of fourscore. 

Agreeably to this way of thinking, I remember to have 
met with the epitaph of an aged man twenty 3- ears old, 
dating his existence from the time of his reformation 
from evil courses. The inscriptions on most tomb- 
stones commemorate no act of virtue performed by the 
persons who lie under them ; but only record, that they 
were born one day and died another. But I would fain have 
those people, whose lives have been useless, rendered of 
some service after their deaths, by affording lessons of 
instruction and mortality to those they leave behiiid them. 
Wherefore I could wish, that, in every parish, several 
acres were marked out for a new and spacious burying 
ground, in which every person, whose remains are there 
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deposited, sliould have ' a soiall stone laid over them, 
reckoning llieir age, according to the manner in which 
they have improved or abused the time allotted them in 
their lives. In such circumstances, the plate on a coffin 
might be the highest panegyric which the deceased could 
receive; and a little square stone inscribed with Ob. 
Ann. Mu 80, would be a nobler eulogium than all the 
lapidary adulation of modern epitaphs. 

Lesson 7. 

Beauties of Natural History. 

Animated being is that branch of Natural History 
which possesses charms the most numerous and diver- 
sified, and is fraught with the most important conse- 
quences to man ; but this division of nature cannot be 
comprised at a glance. It is advisable, that the student 
should begin with examining the nature and qualities of 
such quadrupeds as are most familiar to his observation. 
Even in the dog and horse, how many propefties reside 
which are hourly experienced, but seldom considered 
with attention ! From such objects as are most obvious 
and inviting, be should gradually ascend by firm and pa- 
tient stepS; to the knowledge of others. 

The larger animals, and such as contribute to general 
pleasure and utility, will doubtless first engage his atten- 
tion. After duly scanning their nature and instincts, 
their growth, their maturation, their increase, the care 
of their young, their selection of food, and the. various 
means with which Providence has endowed them for 



their preservation, the student should descend to an exa- 
mination of such quadrupeds as are more minute, or re- 
tired from his notice; and^ when he is tolerably well ac- 
quainted with those of his own country, should extend 
his views to the natives of foreign regions. 

The sagacious docility of the elephant, the persever- 
ing fortitude of the camel, the generous magnanimity 
of the lion, and the savage fierceness of the hyena and 
the tiger, will supply abundant materials for reflec- 
tions, and incentives to further and closer investigation. 
It will be thus discovered how the useful quadrupeds 
are wisely allotted to their respective climates, and to 
the exigencies of man ; and how the noxioxis classes 
are generally restrained to haunts little frequented by 
our race, while their numbers are limited by the most 
admirable and benevolent economy of nature. 

After this acquaintance with the history of quadrup^ 
eds, the student should proceed to birds, the most beau- 
tiful and most innocent tribes of the creation ; and learn 
the means by which they are enabled to subsist either on 
land or water ; the invariable structure of their nests, 
according to their respective kinds ; and the fond affec- 
tion they display for their young. He will find that those 
birds whose beauty of plumage excite his admiration, 
are generally destitute of harmonious voices ; so that the 
parrot, the peacock, and pheasant, disgust by ' their 
screams, while the homely lark, the nightingale, and 
blackbird, delight by the sweetness of their melody, and 
captivate unseen, . k 
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Reptiles, tlie next class in animated nature, are far less 
numerous, and less inviting. In tlie formidable alliga- 
tor, in the poisonous serpent, in the harmless tortoise 
and the lively frog, very opposite qualities will be dis- 
covered; but in all will still be discernible a perfect fit- 
ness to their respective situations in the scale of creation. 

The- next class to which the student should turn his 
attention is that of fishes. The conformation of these, 
their wonderful adaptation to the element which they 
inhabit, their amazing fecundity, their powers and facul- 
ties, though inferior to those of birds and beasts, will 
challenge his admiration, and animate his researches. 

The science of entomology, or of insects, is so exten- 
sive as to bafle the most inquisitive investigator. Every 
plant, every leaf, , is the abode or food of one or more 
,|pecies, some of which are imperceptible to the naked 
eye. All insects are propagated from eggs, and, by a 
wonderful law of nature, undergo several metamor- 
phoses before they arrive at their perfect state. The ca- 
■ terpillar, the aurelia, and the butterfly, so distinguisha- 
ble from each other, are but one and the same animal in 
different stages of its existence. Even the minutest insect 
is formed with as much , skill' .as the most stately qua- 
druped ; is eqimlly qualified to enjoy and to 
transmit that. life to posterity. 'A general knowledge, 
however, of this numerous class will be sufficient ; and 
from insects he will extend his observation ' to worms, 
including the shelly tribe, the beauty and the mechanism 
of which baffle all description. 


In these, life seems to be scarcely active, and to many 
of them, a locomotive power is denied; yet even the 
zoophyte which connects the animal with the vegetable 
kingdom, even the animalcule that floats in the liquors 
which we drink or lodges in our food, has its sphere of 
duties to fulfil, and its share of blessings to enjoy. 

From the study of animated being, let the curious 
student direct his attention to vegetables ; from vegeta- 
bles to minerals ; and from the garniture produce of the 
earth, to the celestial orbs that roll in the abyss of space ; 
the planets in their regular courses, the comets in their 
eccentric orbits, and the myriads of fixed stars that 
adorn the vault of heaven. How amazing is the conr 
templation of the universe ! Wonders crowd on won- 
ders ; and the mind is bewildered, till it recurs to the 
Supreme Universal Cause, and reposes on the bosom of 
Omnipotence. 

Lesson 8. 

On Cruelty to inferior Animals^ 

Man is that link of the chain of universal existence> 
by which spiritual and corporeal beings are united : as 
the numbers and variety of the latter, his inferiors, are 
almost infinite, so probably are those of the former his 
superiors ; and as we see that the lives and happiness 
of those below us are dependent on our wills, we may 
reasonably conclude, that our lives and happiness are 
equally dependent on the wills of those above us; ac- 
countable, like ourselves, for the use of this power;?, to 
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' tlie Supreme Creator and Governor of alltlimgs. Should 
this analogy be well-founded^ how criminal will our ac- 
count appear, when laid before that just and impartial 
Judge ! How will man, that sanguinary tyrant, be able 
to excuse himself from the charge of those innumerable 
cruelties inflicted on his unoffending subjects committed 
to his care, formed for his benefit, and placed under his 
authority by their common Father? whose mercy is 
over all his works, and who expects that his authority 
should be exercised not only with tenderness and mercy, 
but in conformity to the laws of justice and gratitude. 

But to what horrid deviation from these benevolent 
intentions are we daily witnesses ! No small part of 
mankind derive their chief amusements from the deaths 
and suffering, of inferior animals ; a much greater, con^ 
skier them only as engines of wood, or iron, useful in 
their several occupations. The carman drives his horse, 
and the carpenter bis nail, by repeated blows ; and so 
long as these produce the desired effect, and they both 
go, they neither reflect nor care whether either of them 
have any sense of feeling. The butcher knocks down 
the stately ox, with no more compassion than the black- 
smith hammers a horse-shoe ; and plunges his knife into 
the throat of the innocent lamb, with as little reluctance 
as the tailor sticks bis needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are some few, who formed in a softer mould, 
view, with pity, the sufferings of these defenceless crea- 
I tures, there is scarce one who entertains the least idea, 

i: that justice or gratitude can be due to their merits, or 

• their services.; The social and friendly dog "is hanged 
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witHout remorse, if, by barking in defence of his mas- 
ter's person and property, he happens unknowingly to 
disturb Ms rest: the generous horse, who has carried 
his ungrateful toaster for many years with ease and safe- 
ty, worn out with age and infirmities, contracted in 
his service, is by him condemned to end his miserable 
days in a dust-cart: and the sluggish bear, in contra- 
diction to his nature, is taught to dance, for the diver- 
sion of a malignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under 
Ms feet. 

These, with innumerable other act^ of cruelty, injus- 
tice, and ingratitude, are every day committed, not only 
with impunity, but without censure, and even without 
observation ; but we may be assured, that they cannot 
finally pass away unnoticed and unretaliated. 

Lesson 9. 

Happiness prevalent in the Creation. 

It is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence. In a spring noon, 
or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, 
myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. The 
insect youth are on the wing." Swarms of new-born 
flies are trying their pinions in the ah\ Their sportive 
motions, their wanton mazeS;, their gratuitous activity, 
their continual change of place, without use or purpose, 
testify their joy, and the exultation which they feel in 
their lately discovered faculties. A bee amongst the 
flowers in spring, is one of the .most cheerful objects 
■' U 3 , 
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that can be looked upon. Its life appears to be all en- 
joyment; so busy and so pleased ; yet it is only a speci- 
men of insect life^ with which^ by reason of the aiiimal 
being half domesticated, we happen to be better ac- 
quainted than we are with that of others. The whole 
winged insect-tribe, it is probable, are equally intent 
upon their proper employments, and under every varie- 
ty of constitution, gratified, and perliaps equally gratified, 
by the offices which the Author of their nature has as- 
signed to them, r— But the atmosphere is not the only 
scene of enjoyment for the insect race. Plants are 
covered with aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and 
constantly, as it should seem, in the act of sucking. It 
cannot be doubted but that this is a state of gratifica- 
tion. What else should fix them so close to the oper- 
ation, and so long ? Other species are running about, 
with an alacrity in their motions, which carries with it 
every mark of pleasure. Large patches of ground are 
sometimes half covered with these brisk and sprightly 
natures. If we look to what the waters produce, shoals 
of the fry of fish frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, 
and of the sea itself. These are so happy, that they 
know not what to do with themselves. Their attitudes, 
their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their frolics 
in it, (which I have noticed a thousand times with equal 
attention and amusement,) all conduce to show their 
excess of spirits, and are simply the effects of that ex- 
cess. Walking by the sea-side, in a calm evening, 
upon a sandy shore, and with an ebbing tide, I have 
frequently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, 

1 ? ' ■' ■■ ■' . 





or rather; very thick mist, hanging over the edge of 
the water; to the height; perhaps^ of half a yard; and of 
the breadth of two or three yards, stretehmg along the 
coast as far as the eye could reach, and always retiring 
with the water. When this cloud came to be examined, 
it proved to be nothing else than so much space, filled 
with young shrimps, in act of bounding into the air 
from the shallow margin of the water, or from the wet 
sand. If any motion of a mute animal could express 
delight, it was this : if they had meant to make signs 
of their happiness, they could not have done it more 
intelligibly. Suppose, then, what I have no doubt of^ 
each individual of this number to be in a state of posi- 
tive enjoyment, what a sum, collectively, of gratification 
and pleasure have we here before our view ! 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive plea- 
sure, simply, from the exercise of their limbs and bodily 
faculties? without reference to any end to be attained, or 
any use to be answered by the exertion. A child, with- 
out knowing any thing of the use of language, is in a 
high degree delighted with being able to speak. Its 
incessant repetition of a few articulate sounds, or, per- 
haps, of the single word which it has learnt to pronounce, 
proves this point clearly. Nor is it less pleased with its 
first successful endeavours to walk, or rather to run 
(which precedes walking,) although entirely ignorant of 
the importance of the attainment to its future life, and 
even without applying it to any present purpose. A 
child is delighted with speaking, without having any 
thing to say, and with walking, without knowing where 
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to go. An'l, prior to both theise, I am disposed to be- 
lieve, that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably 
taken up with the exercise of vision, or perhaps, more 
properly speaking, with learning to see. 

But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of 
creation hath provided. Happiness is found with the 
purring cat, no less than with the playful kitten ; in the 
arm-chair of dozing age, as well as in either the spright- 
liness of , the dance, or the animation of the chase. To 
noveltj^ to acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour 
of pursuit, succeeds, what is, in no inconsiderable degree, 
an equivalent for them all, “ perception of ease.” Here- 
in is the exact difference between the young and the old. 
The young are not happy, but when enjoying pleasure ; 
the old are happy, when free from pain. And this cour 
stitution suits with the degrees of animal power which 
they respectively possess. The vigour of youth was to 
be stimulated to action by impatience or re.st ; whilst to. 
the imbecility of age, quietness and repose become posi- 
tive gratifications. In one important respect the ad- 
vantage is with the old. A state of ease is, generally 
speaking, more attainable than a state of pleasure. A 
constitution, therefore, which can enjoymase, is prefer- 
able' to that which can taste only pleasure. This same 
perception of ease, oftentimes renders old age a condi- 
tion of great comfort; especially when riding at its an- 
chor after a busy or tempestuous life. It is well des- 
cribed by Rousseau, to be the interval of repose and 
enjoyment between the hurry and the end of life. 
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" LESso^r 10. 

Fortune not to he trusted. 

The sudden invasion of an enemy overthrows such as 
are not on their guard ; but they who foresee the war, 
and prepare themselves for it before it breaks out, stand, 
without difficulty, thse first and the fiercest onset. I learn- 
ed this important lesson long ago, and never trusted to 
Fortune, even while she seemed to be at peace with me. 
The riches, the honors, the reputation, and all the ad- 
vantages which her treacherous indulgence poured upon 
me, J placed so, that she might snatch them away with- 
out giving me any disturbance. I kept a great interval 
between me and them. She took them, but she could 
not tear thengi from me. No man suffers by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. If we grow fond 
of her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and are per- 
petually to remain with us ; if we lean upon them, and 
expect to be considered for them : we shall sink into all 
the bitterness of grief, as soon as these false and transi- 
tory benefits pass away ; as soon as our vain and child- 
ish minds, unfrauglit with solid pleasures, become des- 
titute even of those which are imaginary. But, if we do 
not suffer ourselves to be transported with prosperity, 
neither shall we be reduced by adversity. Our souls 
will be proof against the dangers of both thes^ states ; 
and, having explored our strength, we shall be sure of 
it ; for, in the midst of felicity, we shall have tried how 
we can bear misfortune. 

Banishment, with all its train of evils, is so far from 
being the cause of contempt, that he who bears up with 
an undaunted spirit against them, while so many are 
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dejected by them, erects, on this very misfortune, a tropliy 
to liis honor : for, such is the frame and temper of our 
minds, that nothing strikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepid in the midst of misfortunes. Of all 
ignominies, an ignominious death must be allowed to 
be the greatest: and, yet, where, is the man who will 
presume to defame the death of Socrates ? This saint 
entered the prison with the same countenance with which 
he reduced the thirty tyrants, and he took off ignominy 
from the place ; for, how could it be deemed aprison when 
Socrates was here? Aristides was led to execution in the 
same city 5 all those who met the sad procession, cast 
their eyes to the ground, and with throbbing hearts be- 
wailed, not the innocent man, but justice herself, who 
was in him condemned. Act there was a wretch found, 
(for, monsters are sometimes produced in contradiction 
to the ordinary rules of nature,) who spit in his face as he 
passed along. Aristides wiped his cheek, smiled, turned 
to the magistrate, and said, ‘ Admonish this man not to 
be so nasty for the future.’ * 

Ignominy, then, takes no hold on virtue ; for, virtue is 
in every condition the same, and challenges the same re- 
spect. We applaud the world w'hen she prospers ; and, 
when she falls into adversity, we applaud her. Like the 
temples of the gods, she is venerable even in her ruins. 
After this, must it not appear a degree of madness to 
defer one moment acquiring the only arms capable of 
defending us against attacks, which at every moment 
we are exposed to ? Our being miserable, or not miser- 
able, when we fall into misfortunes, depends on the man- 
ner in which we have enjoyed prosperity. 
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' Li3sson 11. 

The Folly of Avarice. 

Wlien we behold a mao labouring in the pursuit of 
riches with care, solicitude, and anxiety, and yet neg- 
lecting to employ his riches in the promotion of those ends 
for which they are bestowed by a benignant Providence, 
can we hesitate to say that he is guilty of extreme folly ? 
For what is his aim in hoarding up unnecessary wealth ? 
Vt'e will not suppose him that despicable wretch, who 
hoards it merely for the pleasure of possession. Grant 
that he has some further end in view. At present, per- 
haps, though sufficiently affluent to live with ease and 
comfort, he is not distinguished from the crowd. He 
wishes to acquire a fortune, that may enable him to fi- 
gure in the world ; to maintain a splendid equipage to 
draw attention and respect ; to purchase every joy that 
his heart may desire ; to obtain those superfluities and 
luxuries that are possessed by others ; in a word, to 
move and shine in^the higher spheres of life. For this 
he adds house to house, and field to field ; one heap 
to another, till there be no place left. Suppose him 
successfol to his utmost expectations. Give him that 
immensity of fortune at which he thus ardently aspires. 
What do you give hini in consequence? That empty 
splendour, which, whilst it draws the gaze of folly, in- 
curs the contempt of wisdom ; that servile flattery, which 
for reward is offered at the shrine of vanity ; that luxury, 
which is the bane of health ; those pleasures, which ener- 
vate both the bodily and mental powers': — these are the 
valuable goods, the wonderful advantages, which the 
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man of overgrown fortune may etyoy above him who | 
rests contented with a moderate estate. And shall we 
ve.v our spirits, and neglect the duties of humanity for this ? 

Are these likely, in the nature of things, to add to realen- 
iovment ? Or do they so in fact ? Experience is the great : 
decider of every dispute ; and to experience we appeal. 

In the course of your acquaintance, you have seen 
men raised from moderate circumstances to a splendid 
fortune. By a, combination of favourable events ; by 
a lucky occurrence in business, or by the death of a re- 
lation, you have known the plain, sober man, who iv- 
cd contented on the gains of honest industry exalted, 
on a sudden, to a large estate ; surrounded with a nu- 
merous retinue, figuring in the circles of the gay and 
dissipated, and afiecting to participate their pleasures. 
Instances of this kind you must have frequently observed. 
But did you ever know sucb a change take place for the 
better unless in those whose beneficence increased 
with tlieir means, and who were at pains to counteract i 
the evil tendency of riches on the mind, hy applying 
them to generous purposes? Often have jou known 
this change fhe cause of lessening or destroying happi- 
ness • very seldom of increasing it. Sometimes, proba- 
bly you have heard the man, thus raised from competence 

to wealth and splendour, acknowledging with regret, 

that accumulated wealth brings accumulated caro, and 

Lt the pleasures of the great and affluent, though 
more showy, are far less substantial, than those which 
roderle c^rcumsffl^^^^^^ and the middle walks of life 

afford. If, therefore, w e are joining house to house, and 
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laying field to field, from a fond expectation, that in 
riches we shall find enjoyments, which we never found 
in competence, the testimony of those who have made 
the experiment may convince us, that we are likely to 
be disappointed. Nay, it is highly probable, both from 
reasoning and observation, that the very circumstances 
from which we promise ourselves an addition to our 
happiness, may prove, in the hand of Providence^ the 
foundation of much misery. In appointing some to 
wealth, and some to poverty, it is the intention of the 
Almighty, that the wants of one class should be supplied 
from the superabundance of the other, and that these 
different states should give rise to the exercise of 
different virtues. Now, iii withholding from charita- 
ble purposes a proportionable share of that substance 
with which we are blessed by indulgent Heaven, we re- 
fuse to co-operate with this intention, and thus set our- 
selves in opposition to that God, who gives us our rich- 
es to try what spirit we are of, and to enable us to imi- 
tate his own beneficence. But this opposition cannot 
be successful in the issue. For who has at any time 
hardened himself against the most Highj and prosper- 
ed ? If our*4esires are not regulated upon his plan, we 
shall find them punished even by indulgence. If we seek 
enjoyment that is indepenclent of Mm ; if we trust in un- 
certain riches more than in the true ; if we continue to 
increase our fortune, without applying a just propor- 
tion of that increase to beneficent purposes, according to 
the intention of the all-wise Giver, we shall certainly 
taste the fruits of our folly in disappointment and vexa,- 
VI.,' ' ' I ■' 
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tio« ; we shall be forced at last> to confess witb/gorrow^' 
that except tl>e pleasure of doing" good, meat, ire, and 
clothes, are all that riches can' aflbrd. Whatever is be- ' 
yond, is shov/ aiid 

^ ' Bat it may be said, and said with truth, that there are, 
many 'who, after,, having acquired the largest fortunes, . 
live with the same decent sobriety, the same laudable 
industry as before. They have never affected the emp« 
ty splendor, nor the frivolous amusements, nor the extra- 
vagant luxuries, nor the guilty pleasures of the gay, the 
dissipated, and voluptuous. So far, well They live 
in that way which is most conducive to real enjoyment 
But thus living, much must be saved. What then be- 
comes of tbe overplus ? How laudably is this employ- 
ed ? The question, I fear, should give the blush to 
multitudes, who live sparingly only that they may hoard 
plentifully. Without knowing how to spend, they still 
continue to increase their income. And for what pur- 
pose ? That they may see their houses and fields multi- 
plying around them ; that they may behold a country, 
or what would purchase a country, in their own pos- 
session; that, as one has emphatically expressed it, 
they may be left alone upon the face of the earth.’' 
Pitiful ambition ! And pitiful the pleasure with which 
it is attended ! Say, ye sordid spirits, where is the ad- 
vantage of riches which you cannot use? Unless you 
spend or give away their produce, your money and your 
lands are as much mine as yours. Your fields smile, 
your groves blossom^ your streams murmur, your wood- 
, lands sing for me ; for every one who has a heart at 
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eage^ and a taste to enjoy them. What more do they 
for you? It is indeed a question if they do so much. For 
the narrow, contracted spirit has seldom a keen relish 
for the beauties either of nature or of art. Itis true, they 
might do more by proper application. One pleasure 
your possessions might procure you, which is above all 
price;— a pleasure which would make your property tru- 
ly your own a pleasure which will sooth the heart at 
that moment, when gold and silver lose their lustre, when 
the goods of fortune can give no joy unless they have 
been employed in acts of piety and goodness. Yes, ye 
sons of affluence, ye may taste the godlike satisfaction of 
making poverty smile, of lifting the head of modest merit, 
of wiping the tear from the widow’s eye, and saving her 
offspring from ignorance and vice. Here,indeed, the ad- 
vantage of the rich is conspicuous. Who would not wish 
his wealth increased, that he might become the father 
of the poor, the widow’s husband, and the orphan’s stay ? 



Lesson 12 . 

Importance of a good Ckaractar. 

A regard to ease, to interest, and to success, in the 
usual pursuits of wealth and ambition, may induce many 
to pursue an honest and honorable conduct, who would 
not have been influenced by purer motives ; but who, after 
they have once perceived the intrinsic excellence and 
beauty of such a conduct, will probably persevere in it 
for its own sake, and upon higher considerations. 

' 1 2 '' 
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To those who are to make their own way either to 
wealth or honors, a good character is usually no less 
necessary than address and abilities. Though human na- 
ture is degenerate^ and corrupts itself still more by its 
own inventions, yet it usually retains to the last an esteem 
for excellence. But even if we are arrived at such an 
extreme degree of depravity as to have lost our native 
reverence for virtue, yet a regard to our own interest 
^ and safety, which we seldom lose, will lead us to apply 
for aid, in all important transactions, to men whose in- 
tegrity is unimpeached. 

When we choose an assistant or associate in a pro- 
fession, a partner, or a servant, our first inquiry is con- 
cerning his character. When we havei occasion for a 
counsellor or attorney, a physician, or apothecary, what- 
ever we may be ourselves, we alwmys choose to trust 
our property and persons to men of the best character. 

hen we fix on the tradesmen who are to supply us 

with necessaries, we are not determined by the outward 

sign of the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox, nor by a shop 
fitted up in the most elegant taste, but by the fairest re- 
putation. Look into a daily newspaper, and you will 
see, from the highest to the lowest rank, how important 
the characters of the employed appear to the employers. 
After the advertisement has enumerated the qualities re- 
quired in the person wanted, there constantly follows, 
that none need apply who cannot bring an undeniabk 
character. Ofier yourself as a candidate for a seat in 
parliament, be promoted to honor and emolument, or in 
any respect attract the attei^ion of mankind upon your- 
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self, and if you are vulnerable , i n y our character, y ou tvill 
be deeply wounded. This is a general testimony in 
favour of honesty, which no writings and no practices 
can possibly refute. 

Young men, therefore, whose moral characters are yet 
unfixed, and who, consequently, may render them just 
such as they wish, ought to pay great attention to 
the first steps which they take on entrance into life. 
They are usually careless and inattentive to this object. 
They pursue their own plans with ardour, and neg- 
lect the opinions which others entertain of them. By 
some thoughtless action or expression, they suffer a 
mark to be impressed upon them, which scarcely any 
subsequent merit can entirely erase. Every man will 
find some persons, who, though they are not professed 
enemies, yet view him with an envious or a jealous eye, 
and who will gladly revive and aggravate any tale which 
malice has invented, or to which truth has given the 
slightest foundation. 

In this turbulent and confused scene, where our 
words and actions are often misunderstood, and ofteiier 
misrepresented, it is indeed difficult even for innocence 
and integrity to avoid reproach, abuse, contempt, and 
hatred. These not only hurt our interest, and impede 
our advancement in life, but sorely afflict the feelings of 
a tender and delicate mind. It is, then, the part of wis- 
dom, first to do every thing in our power to preserve an 
irreproachable character, and then to let our happiness 
depend chiefly on the approbation of our own con- 
sciences, and on the advancement of our interest in a 
I 3 
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world where liars shall not be believed, and where slan- 
derers shall receive no countenance. 


Lesson 13. 

The Art of Pleasing. 

The desire ot being pleased is universal; the desire of 
pleasing should be so too. It is included in that great 
and fundatnental principle of morality, of doing to others 
what we wish they should do to us. There are indeed 
some moral duties of a much higher nature, but none of 
a more amiable ; and I do not hesitate to place it at the 
head of the minor virtues. 


The manner of conferring favours or benefits is, as to 
pleasing, almost as important as the matter itself. Take 
care, then, never to throw away the obligations, which 
perhaps you may have it in your power to confer upon 
others, by an air of insolent protection, or by a cold 
and comfortless manner, which stifles them in their birth. 
Humanity inclines, religion requires, and our moral du- 
ties oblige us, as far as we are able, to relieve the dis- 
tresses and miseries of our fellow- creatures : but this is 
not ail ; for a true lieart-felt benevolence and tenderness 
will prompt us to contribute what we can to their ease, 
their amusement, and their pleasure, as far as innocently 
we may. Let us then not only scatter benefits, but even 
strew flowers, for our fellow-travellers in the rugged ways 
of this wretched world. 
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There are some^ and but too many in England particu- 
larly; who without the least visible taint of ill-nature or 
malevolence seem to be totally indifferent, and do not 
show the least dei^ire to please ; as, on the other hand, 
they never designedly offend. Whether this proceeds 
from a lazy, negligent, and listless disposition, from a 
gloomy and melancholic nature, from ill-health, low spi- 
rits, or from a secret and sullen pride, arising from the 
consciousness of their boasted liberty and independence, is 
hard to determine, considering the various moyements of 
the human heart, and the wonderful errors of the human 
head. But, be the cause what it will, that neutrality 
%vhich is the effect of it makes these people, as neutrali- 
ties do, despicable and mere blanks in society. They 
wmuld surely be roused from their indifference, if they 
would ' seriously consider the infinite utility of pleasing. 

The person who manifests a constant desire to please, 
places his, perhaps small, stock of merit at great inter- 
est. What vast returns then must real merit, when thus 
adorned, necessarily bring in ! A prudent usurer would, 
with transport, place his last shilling at such interest, 
and upon so solid a security. 

The man who is amiable will make almost as many 
friends as he does acquaintances. I mean, in the current 
acceptation of the word : he will make people in general 
wish him well, and inclined to serve him in any thing 
not inconsistent with their own interest. 

Civility is the essential article towards pleasing, and 
is tbe result of good-nature and good-sense : but good- 
breeding is the decoration, the lustre of civility, and 
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only to be acquired by' a minute attenti^^ compa- 

ny. A good uatured ploughman or fox-hunter, may be in- 
tentionally as civil as the politest courtier : but his man- 
ner often degrades and vilifies the matter ; whereas in 
goodbreeding, the maimer always adorns and dignifies the 
matter to such a degree, that I have often known it give 
cuiTency to base coin. 

Civility is often attended by a cereraoniousness/wMch 
good-breeding corrects, but will not quite abolish. A 
certain degree of ceremony is a necessary outwork of 
manners, as well as of religion : it keeps the forward 
and petulant at aproper distance, and is a very small re- 
straint to the sensible and to the well-bred part of the 
world. 


Lesson 14 . 

Providence proved front Animal Instinct. 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with those spe- 
culations of nature which are to be made in a country 
life; and as my reading has very much lain among 
books of natural history, I cannot forbear recollecting, 
upon this occasion, the several remarks wdiich I have 
met with in authors, and comparing them with what falls 
under my own observation ; the arguments for Provi- 
dence, drawn from the natural history of animals, being, 
in my opinion, demonstrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind ; and yet there is not the least 
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turn m the fflusck^^ twist in the fibres of any oneV 
which does not render them more proper for that parti-* 
eular aeimaFs way of life, than any other cast or tex-* 
ture of them wonM have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures,, are lust 
and hunger: the first is a perpetual call upon them to 
propagate their kind; the latter to preserve themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees of 
care that descend from the parent of the young, so far 
as is absolutely necessary for the leaving a posterity. 
Some creatures cast their eggs as chance directs them, 
and think of them no further, as insects, and several 
kind of fish ; others, of a nicer frame, find out proper 
beds to deposit them in, and there leave them, as the 
serpent, the crocodile, and ostrich ; others hatch their 
eggs and tend the birth, until it is able to shift for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the 
structure of its nest, and directs all of the same species 
to work after the same model? It cannot be imitation ; 
for though you hatch a crow under a hen, and never let 
it see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it 
makes shall be the same, to the laying of a stick, with 
all the nests of the same species. It cannot be reason ; 
for were animals endued with it to as great a degree 
as man, then their buildings would be as different as 
ours, according to the different conveniencies that they 
would propose to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the same temperate weather 
which raises a genial warmth in animals, should cover 
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tJie trees with leaves, -,1111(1 fields with grass, for theif I 
security and concealment; and, produce ■' such infinite j 
swarms of insects for the support and sustenance of their 
respective broods ? - ; 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent should 
be so violent while it lasts, and that it should last no i 
longer than is necessary for the preservation of the 
young? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified by a ve- 
ry barbarous experiment ; which I shall quote at length, 
as I find it in an excellent author, and hope my readers 
will pardon the mentioning such an instance of cruel- 
ty, because there is nothing that can so effectually show 
the strength of that principle in animals of which I atn 
here speaking. " A person, who was well skilled in 
dissections, opened a bitch, and as she lay in the most 
exquisite torture, offered her one of her young puppies, 
which she immediately fell a licking; and for the time 
seemed insensible of her pain ; on the removal, she kept 
her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort of cry, 
which seemed rather to proceed from the loss of her 
young one, than the sense of her own torments.” * 

B at not withstanding this natural love in brutes is much 
more violent and intense than in rational creatures. 
Providence has taken care that it should be no longer 
troublesome to the parent than it is useful to the young ; 
for so soon as the wants of the latter cease, the mother 
withdraws her fondness, and leaves them to provide for 
themselves : and w bat is a very remarkable circumstance 
in this part of instinct, we find that the love of the parent 
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iiiay';l)e ]e!igtIjeBed beyoiid itS'Hsaal time^. if tbe pr#- : ^ 
servation of the species requires it ; as we may see in 
birds that drive away their young as soon as they are 
able to get their livelihood^ but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the nest, or confined within a cage, or by 
any other means appear to be out of a condition of sup- 
plying their own necessities. 

This natural love is not observed in animals to ascend 
from the young to the parent, which is not at all neces- 
sary for the continuance of the species ; nor indeed in 
reasonable creatures does it rise in any proportion, as it 
spreads itself downwards ; for in rfl family aflection, we 
find protection granted, and favours bestowed, are great- 
er motives to love and tenderness, than safety, benefits, 
or life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing 
for the reason of animals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the use of 
that faculty. 

Reason shews itself in all occurrences of life ; where- 
as the brute makes no discovery of such a talent, but 
what immediately regards his own preservation, or the 
continuance of his species. 

The wisdom of animals is confined to a few particu- 
lars, and lies in a very narrow compass. Take a brute 
out of its instinct, and you find him wholly deprived of 
understanding.~To use an instance that comes often 
under obs er v ati on : With w h at caution does the h en 
provide herself a nest in places unfrequented, and free 
from noise and disturbance ! When she has laid her 
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eggs Ie Sttcli a. manner that she can cover them^ what^^, 
care does:she take in turning them frequently, that 'all ^ : 
' parts may partake of the vital warmth,! 

: leaves them, to provide for her necessary sustenance, 

I how punctually does she return before they have time 

to cool, and become incapable of prodocing an animal ! | 

In the summer you see her giving herself greater free- ( 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours toge- 
ther; but in winter, wdien the rigour of the season 
would chill the principle of life, and destroy the young 1 
one, she grows more assiduous in her attendance, and 
stays away but half the time. When the birth approaches 
with how much nicety and attention does she help 
the chick to break its prison! Not to take notice of 
her covering it from the injuries of the weather, provid- 
ing its nourishment, and teaching it to help itself ; nor to 
mention her forsaking the nest if, after the usual time 
of reckoning, the young one does not make its appear- 
ance. A chemical operation could not be followed with 
greater art or diligence, than is seen in the hatching of 
a chick, though there are many other birds that show an 
infinitely greater sagacity in all the forementioned par- 
ticulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this seem- 
ing ingenuity, (which is indeed absolutely necessary for 
the propagation of her species,) considered in other re- 
spects, is without the least glimmerings of thought or 
common sense. She mistakes a piece of chalk for an 
egg, and sits upon it in the same manner : she is insen- 
sible of any increase or dimmution in the number of 
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tfiose she lays: she does not distinguish between her 
own and those of another species ; and when the birth ap* 
pears of never so different a bird, will cherish it for her 
own. In all these circumstancesj which do not carry 
an immediate regard to the subsistence of herself or her 
species, she is a very idiot. 

There is not; in my opinion, any thing more mysteri- 
ous in nature, than this instinct in animals, which thus 
rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of it. It 
cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time works after so odd a manner, that 
one cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual being. 
For my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle 
of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by 
any known qualities inherent in the bodies themselves, 
nor from any laws of mechanism ; but, according to the 
best notions of the greatest philosophers, is an imme- 
diate impression from the first Mover, and the divine 
energy acting in the creatures. 

Lesson 15 . 

On the Neglect of early Improvement. 

There is not a greater inlet to misery and vices of all 
kinds, than the not koowiiig how to pass our vacant 
hours. For what remains to be done, when the first part 
of the lives of those who are not brought up to any ma- 
nual employment, has slipped away without an acquired 
relish for reading, or taste for other rational satisfac* 
YL ' ' 
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tions ’—That they should pursue their pleasures.— But 
religion apart, common prudence will warn them to tie 
up the wheel as they begin to go down the kll of life. 

Shall they then apply themselves to their studies ? 
Alas ! the seed-time is already past : the enterprising 
and spirited ardour of youth being over, without hav- 
ing been applied to those valuable purposes for which 
it was given, all ambition of excelling upon generous 
and laudable schemes quite stagnates. If they have not 
some poor expedient to deceive the time, or, to speak 
more properly, to deceive themselves, the length of a day 
will seem tedious to those who perhaps have the unrea- 
sonableness to complain of the shortness of life in ge- 
neral. 

When the former part of our life* has been nothing 
but vanity, the latter end of it can be nothing but vexa- 
tion. In short, we must be miserable without some em- 
ployment to fix, or some amusement to dissipate our 
thou'^hts : and as we can neither command amusement in 
all places, nor relish it at all times, there is an absolute 
necessity for employment. We may pursue this or that 
new pleasure ; we may be fond, for a while, of anew ac- 
quisition ; but when the graces’ of novelty are worn 
off, and the briskness of our first desire is over, the tran- 
sition is very quick and sudden, from an eager fondness 
to a cool indifference. Hence, there is a restless agita- 
tion in our minds, still craving something new, still unsa- 
tisfied with it when possessed : till melancholy increases, 
as we advance in years, like shadows lengthening toward 
the close of day. 
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Hence it is, that men of this stamp are continually 
complainiog that the times are altered for the worse ; 
because the sprightliness of youth represented every thing 
in the most engaging light. When men are in high good- 
humour with themselves, they are apt to be so with all 
around them ; the face of nature brightens up, and the 
sun shines with a more agreeable lustre : but when old 
age has cut them oiF from the enjoyment of false pleasures, 
and habitual vice has given them a distaste for the only 
true and lasting delights ; when a retrospect of their 
past lives presents nothing to view but one wide tract of 
uncultivated ground ; a soul distempered with spleen, 
remorse, and insensibility of each rational satisfaction 
darkens, and discolours every object. The change is not 
in the times, but in them who have been forsaken by 
those gratifications which they would not forsake. 

How much otherwise is it with those who have trea- 
sured up an inexhaustible fund of konwledge ! When a 
man has been laying out that time in the pursuit of some 
great and important truth, which others waste in a cir- 
cle of gay follies, he i s conscious of having acted up to 
the dignity of his nature ; and from that consciousness 
there results that serene complacency which though not 
so violent, is much preferable to the pleasures of animal 
life. He can travel on from strength to strength ; for, I 

ill literature, as in war, each new conquest he gains, em- 
^ powers him to push his conquests still further, and to 
enlarge the empire of reason. Thus he is ever in a pro- 
gressive 'state, still making new acquirements, still arAi- 
■' mated with hopes of future discoveries. 

. ' k2 
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Lesson 16 . 

The Folly of Anger. 

The maxim of Periander of Corinth, one of the se- 
ven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge 
and4)enevolence, was, “ Be master of thy anger.” He con - 
sidered anger as the great disturber of human life, the 
chief enemy both of public happiness and private tran- 
quility ; and thought that he could not confer on posterity 
a stronger obligation to reverence his memory, than by 
leaving them a salutary caution against this outrageous 
passion. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals,known, 
and contentedly known, by the appellation of passionate 
men, who imagine themselves entitled, by this distinc- 
tion,to be provoked on every slight occasion, and to vent 
their rage in vehement and fierce vociferationsf, in furi- 
ous menaces, and licentious reproaches. 

Men of this kind are not always treated with the severity 
which their neglect of the ease of all about them might 
justly provoke ; they have obtained a kind of prescription 
for their folly, and are considered by their companions 
as under a predominant influence that leaves them not 
masters of their conduct or language, as acting without 
consciousness, and rushing into mischief with a mist be- 
fore their eyes : they are, therefore, pitied rather than 
censured, and their sallies are passed over as the invo- 
limtary blows of a man agitated by the spasms of a 
convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, that 
men may be found of minds mean enough to be satisfied 
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with this treatment; wretches who are proud to obtain 
the privilege of madmen, and can, without shame and 
without regret, consider themselves as receiving hourly 
pardons from their companions, and giving them continual 
opportunities of exercising their patience and boasting 
their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the origin of anger ; but pride, 
like every other passion, if it once break loose from rea- 
son, counteracts its own purposes. A passionate man, 
upon the review of his day, will have very few gratifica- 
tions to ofier to his pride, when he has considered how his 
outrages were borne, and in what they are likely to end 
at last. 

These sudden bursts of rage generally break out upon 
small occasions ; for life, unhappy as it is, cannot supply 
great evils as frequently as the man of fire thinks it fit 
to be enraged ; therefore, the fir^, reflection upon his 
violence, must show him that he is mean enough to be 
driven from his post by every petty incident ; that he is 
the mere slave of casualty, and that his reason and vir- 
tue are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, which 
a man is careful to conceal from others, and does not al- 
ways discover to himself. He that finds his knowledge 
narrow, and his arguments weak, is sometimes in hope of 
gaining that attention by his clamours which he cannot 
otherwise obtain ; and is pleased with remembering, that 
at least he made himself heard, that he had the power to 
interrupt those whom be could not confute, and suspend 
the decision which he could not guide. 

■ k3 ^ 
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But it does not appear that a man can by uproar and 
tumult alter any one’s opinion of his understanding, or 
gain influence, except over those whom fortune or nature 
has made his dependants. He may fright his children 
or harass his servants, but the rest of the world will 
look on and laugh ; and he will at length perceive, that ^ 
he lives only to raise contempt and hatred, and that he 
has given up the felicity of being loved, without gaining 

the honor of being reverenced. 

When a man has once suffered his mind to be thus vi- 
tiated, he becomes one of the most hateful and unhappy 
of beings. He can give no security to himself, that he 
shall not at the next interview alienate, by some, sudden 
transport, his dearest friend ; or break out, upon some i 
slight contradiction, into such terms of rudeness as can | 
never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever converses with I 
him, lives with the suspicion and solicitude of a man who 
plays with a tame tiger, always under a necessity of 
watching the moment in which the capricious savage 

shall begin to growl. 

It is related by Prior, of the Duke of Dorset, that bis 
servants used to put themselves in his way when he was 
angry, because he was sure to recompense them for any 
indignities which he made them suffer. This is the round 
of a passionate man’s life ; he contracts debts w’hen he 
is furious, which his virtue, if be has any, obliges him to 
discharge at the return of reason. He spends his time iii 
outrage and acknowledgment ; in injury and reparation. 
ISothing is more miserable or despicable than the old 
man ; his ’rage sinks by decay of 
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strength' into , liabitoal peevishness ; the world falls off 
from around him, and he is left to prey upon his own 
heart in solitude and contempt. 

Lesson 17 . 

AchnowUdgment of Error, the Mark of a wise and ge-- 
rous Mind, 

Though the fallibility of man’s reason^ and the narrow- 
ness of his knowledge^ are very liberally confessed;, yet 
the conduct of those who so willingly admit the weak- 
ness of human nature seems to discover;, that this ac- 
knowledgment is not altogether sincere; and that^ with 
whatever ease they give up the claim of their neighbours^ 
they are desirous ot being thought exempt from faults in 
their own conduct, and from errors in their opinions. The 
obstinate opposition which w e may observe made to con- 
futation however clear, to reproof however tender, is an 
undoubted argument, that some natural prerogative is 
thought to be invaded ; since it could not be considered 
as either shameful or wonderful to be mistaken, by those 
who thought themselves liable to be mistaken ; nor would 
they struggle with such earnestness against an attack^ 
that deprived them of nothing to which they held them- 
selves entitled. ■ I 

I have heard of one, who, having advanced some er- I 

roneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see the expe- 
riments by which they were confuted : and the observa- i 

tion of every day will give new proofs, with how much | 

industry subterfuges and evasions ure sought, to decline ■ I 

# I 
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I the pressure of resistless arguments ; tow often the state 

M of the question is altered ; the antagonist is wilfully mis- 

f ; represented ; and inhow much perplexity the clearest po- 

•' I sitions are involved, by those whom they happen to op- 

i* I 

r. >; pos'e. ' ' ^ . 

I -j Tt is happy when this temper discovers itself only in 

' little things, which may be right or wrong without any 

I : influence on the' virtue or happiness of mankind. We may, 

{ with very little inquietude, see a man persist in a project 

\ I which he has found to be impracticable, or live in an in- 

[ I convenient house, because it was contrived by himself. 

I j These are indeed follies : but they are only follies, and, 

I ! however wild or ridiculous, can very little affect others. 

' i ; But such pride, once indulged, too frequently operates 

' I upon more important objects, and inclines men to vindi- 

i i! ■ cate, not only their errors but their vices ; to persist in 

E !' ' practices which their own hearts condemn, only lest they 

! ! should seem to feel reproaches, or be made wiser by the 

ij ' j advice of others. Let every man, whose vanity betrays 

1 1 i'i , jjjjjj into this last degree of corruption, consider what 

'1 1 I he is going to commit, by forcing his understanding to 

j .! patronise those appetites which it is his chief business 

ijl to hinder and refom. 

1; i| There is yet another danger in thispractice ; men who 

cannot deceive others, are very often successful in deceiv- 
ing themselves; they weave their sophistry till their own 
reason is entangled, and repeat their positions till they are 
credited by themselves. By often contending, they grow 
sincere in the cause; and by long wishing for demonstra- 
tive arguments, they at last bring themselves to fancy that 
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they lave found them. They are then at the uttermost 
verge of wickedness, and may die without having that 
light rekindled in their minds, which their own pride and 
' contumacy have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest failings, 

I either with respect to abilities or virtue, are generally 
most ready to allow them : for, not to dwell on things of 
solemn and awful consideration, the humility of con- 
fessors, the tears of saints, and the dying terrors of per- 
sons eminent for piety and innocence, it is well known 
that Caesar wrote an account of the errors committed by 
him ill his wars in Gaul ; and that Hippocrates, whose 
name is, perhaps, in rational estimation, greater than 
Caesar’s, warned posterity against a mistake into which 
^ he had fallen. So much,” says Celsus, does the 
open and artless confession of an error become a man, 
conscious that he has enough remaining to support his 
1 ■ character!” ; 

' As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every man, 

1 who consults his own dignity, to retract it as soon as he 
discovers it, without fearing any censure so much as 
i that of his own mind. As justice requires that all in- 

I juries should be repaired, it is the duty of him who has 

I seduced others by bad practices, or false notions, to en- * 

I deavour that such as have adopted his error should know 
i his retraction^ and that those who have learned vice by 
his example, should by his example be taught amend- 
;.l ment. 
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CHAP. III. 

BESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 




Lesson 1. 

Revolutions and Changes of the Earth. 

MotioD and change seem absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the corporeal world. In the whole 
universe^, there is not the smallest particle in a constant 
and entire state of rest. Nothing is more easy than to 
he convinced of this, by attending to what passes on the 
globe wx inhabit. The earth turns, every twenty-four 
hours, round its own axis ; and, by this motion, all the 
points of its surface (except the poles) change place 
with more or less rapidity. Under the line, where this 
motion is the swiftest, every thing moves more than 
two leagues in a minute, though it does not change its 
situation on the surface. But^ besides this, the earth 
makes its annual revolution round the sun with so much 
velocity, that, according to the most moderate calcula- 
tions, it goes 136 leagues in a rninute, though its course 
is not perceptible. The motion of earthly bodies is more 
observable. Little rivulets unite and form greater. 
These in their turn, form torrents and rivers, which are 
afterwards lost in the sea. This is not all : plants and 
animals every where require water to nourish them. The 
water rises in vapours, which form into clouds ; and fall 
again in rain, snow, and fogs; and whatever is not trans- 
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formed in its fall, goes again into the sea, where the flux and 
reflux, storms, torrents, &c. keep the water in a continual 
motion. Neither is there any repose in our atmosphere. 
Between the tropics an east wind continually blows ; 
and though, in other places, the motion is not always 
I perceptible, yet the barometers and thermometers prove 
that the air is never perfectly still. Meteors also, of 
every sort, shew that nature is in constant action. The 
coat or sui'face of the earth is also subject to frequent 
: revolutions. The hardest rocks split ; stones gradually 

; wear and break, some lands fall in, others are overflowed ; 

certain grounds rise, and others are overturned by earth- 
; quakes ; little hills are washed away by waters, vallies are 
filled up, marshes grow dry, and are covered with trees ; 
the bottom of the sea becomes firm ground, &c. Light 
, and darkness, cold and heat, drought and wet, succeed 

‘ each other by turns. Lastly, the continual variations 

of heat occasion, every hour, changes which arc often 
, imperceptible. If we add to this the changes visible in 
animals, we may have some idea of the continual rev olu- 
! tions to which every thing here is subject. It is said, 

I that man daily loses about two ounces and a half in 

perspiration. It is replaced by other particles ; so that, 

I at the end of ten years, a man’s body is entirely 
changed. All aninsals and plants feed, grow, propagate, 
die," and corrupt. 

Thus, every thing on earth is in motion ; every thing 
grows and decays by turns. In a word, to be born, and 
1 to die, is what contmually passes on the theatre of the 
world. But this does not happen accident^illy, or with- 
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<iut order or design. Every thing acts .according to cer- 
tain lawS;, which tend to certain ends. Every thing com- 
bines, every thing concurs, in the most perfect manner, 
to the glory of the Creator. All contribute to, all end, 
in the happiness of the universe. These continual revc- 
lutions are useful warnings to us. They teach* us that i 
this world cannot be our place of destination. When 
we consider the continual vicissitudes which ail here be- 
low must undergo, is it not the most affecting lesson for 
us on the vanity of all earthly things, on the uncertainty 
and shortness of life, on the necessity of a better state, 
an everlasting life in the world to come ? Yes, every thing 
points out to us our destination, and declares we are 
but sojourners and travellers on the earth. 

With what consolation my soul is penetrated when, 
in the midst of the revolutions of the world, I lift up my 
eyes towards Thee, OLord! towards Thee, who art 
both immutable and eternal ! Let the mountains be 
shaken, and fall down : let the sea be troubled, and the 
waves roar j detail that is earthly be destroyed, and 
return to dust ; still Thou art, and ever must be, in- 
variably the same. j 

Lesson 2. 

The Grotto of Antipar os. i 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now ■known, the f 
Grotto of Antiparos, an inconsiderable island in the Ar- [■ 
cliipelago, is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations. ■.This. cele- 
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rated cavern was first explored by one Magni, an Italian 
travellei^ in the seventeentli century. 

"Having been informed/^ says he/' by the natives of 
Paros, that in the Httle island of Antiparos, which lies 
about two miles from the former, a gigantic statue w^as 
to be seen at the mouth of a cavern, the French consul 
and myself resolved to pay it a visit 

"After we had landed on the island, and walked 
about four miles through the midst of beautiful plains and 
sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little hill, on 
the side of which yawned a horrible cavern, that by its 
gloom struck us with terror, and almost repressed curi- 
osity. Recovering the first surprize, however, we enter- 
ed boldly : and bad not proceeded above twenty paces, 
when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself 
to our view. We quickly perceived, that what the igno- 
rant natives had been terrified at, as a giant, was nothing 
more than a sparry concretion, formed by tlie water 
dropping from the roof of the cave, and by degrees har- 
dening into a figure which their fears had transformed 
into a monster, 

" Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were 
induced to proceed still further into this subterranean 
abode; As we proceeded, new wonders offered them- 
selves : the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented 
a kind of petrified grove; some white, some green, and 
all receding in due perspective. They struck us with 
the more amazement, as we knew them to be mere pro- 
ductions of nature, who, hitherto, in solitude, had in her 
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playful moments dressed the scene as if for her own 
amusement. 

“ We had yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place, and were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated 
recess, there appeared an opening about three feet wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which 
one cf the natives assured us contained nothingmore than 
a reservoir of water. Upon this information, we made 
an experiment, by throwing down some stones, which, 
rambling along the sides of the descent fcr some time, 
the sound seemed at last quashed in a bed of water. 

, “ la order, however, to be more certain, we sent in a 
Levantine mariner, who, on the promise of a good re- 
ward, ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into this 
naiTow aperture. After continuing w'ithia it for about a 
quai ter of an hour, he returned, bearing in bis hand some 
beautiful pieces of white spar: which art could neither 
equal nor imitate. 

Upon being informed by him that the place was full 
of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured in wdth him 
about fifty paces, anxiously and cautiously descending 
by a steep and dangerous way. Finding, however, that 
we came to a precipice which ledinto a spacious amphi- 
theatre, if I, may so call it, still deeper than any other 
part, we returned, and being provided w'itli a ladder, 
torch, andother things to expedite our descent, our whole 
company, one by one, ventured into the same opening: 
and descending one after another, we at last saw our- 
selves all together in the most magnificent part of the ca- 
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vern. Our candles beiug now all lighted np, and the 
whole place completely illuminated, never could the eye 
be presented with a more glittering or more magnificeiit 
scene. The whole roof hung with solid icicles, transpa- 
rent as glass, yet hard as marble. The eye could scarce- 
I ly reach the lofty and noble ceiling; the sides were re- 
gularly formed of spars, and the wdiole presented the 
idea of a superb theatre illuminated by an immense pro- 
fusion of lights. The floor consisted of solid marble, 
and in several places, magnificent columns, thrones, al- 
tars, and other objects, appeared, as if nature had design- 
i , ed to mock the curious productions of art. Our voices, 
lipon speaking or singing, were redoubled to an as- 
tonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of a gun, the noise 
I and reverberations were almost deafening. In the midst 
of this grand amphitheatre, rose a concretion of about 
fifteen feet high, that in some measure resembled an al- 
tar, from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
! celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up 
! round the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many 
other natural objects represented the customary orna- 
; ments of this rite. 

Below even this spacious grottO; there seemed ano- 
ther cavern; down which I ventured with my former ma- 
riner, and descended about fifty paces by means of a 
; rope. I at last arrived at a small spot of level ground, 

j where the bottom appeared different fi'oin that of the am- 
I phithaatre, bein composed of soft clay, yielding to the 

j pressure, and in which I thrust a stick to thedepth of six 

f feet. In this, however, as above, numbers of the most 
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beautiful crystals were formed ; one of wliicb, particularly^ 
resembled a table. Upon our egress from this amazing 
cavern^ we perceived a Greek inscription upon a rock at 
the mouth;, but so obliterated by time, that we could not 
read it distinctly. It seemed to import that one Anti- 
pater, in the time of Alexander, had come Iiither ; but 
whether he penetrated into the depths of the cavern, he 
does not think fit to inform us."' This account of so 
beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature. 


' ■Lesson '3. ' 

Excursion to the Top of Mount Snoivdon. 

We set off, about eleven at night, for the foot of Sno w- 
don^ and travelled eight miles through a fine mountain- 
ous country by moonlight. Before one, we arrived at a 
little hut, where the guide lives, and after having him cal- 
led up, and loaded with a basket of bread and milk, and 
a tin box for specimens, we began our march at a quar- 
ter past one. The clouds were gathering over the moun- 
tains, and threatening us with either darkness or rain. 
We, however, escaped both> and were only amused with 
every variety they could give the landscape, by hiding 
or half obscuring the moon, and by blotting out now one 
mountain, and then another, from our view ; till about 
two o'clock, when the dawn began to appear, they 
covered the moon, and we saw her no more. ^ W 
proceeded by a very easy ascent over boggy ground 
till half past two, when, coming suddenly to the top 
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'i>l tlie first ratige of liills;, and meeting witli a violent 
wind which blew from the quarter where the sun w^as to 
rise^ (for we ascended the mountain on the south-west,) 
Mrs. G. S. was frightened, and seeing a very steep as- 
cent before her, said she would sit down and wait our 
return. My mother, said slie, would stay with her, and 
I proposed our all going back together ; but my mother 
very kindly insisted on my proceeding. We/ therefore, 
divided provision ; the ladies returned to the hut from 
which they had set out, and I went on with the guide, who 
could not speak a w^ord of English. We steered our 
course more towards the south, and toiled up several 
mountains, in some parts covered with loose stones, which 
had fallen from their broken summits, but in general 
overgrown with ditferent sorts of moss, and a kind of 
short grass. I went on as fast as I could, without stopping, 
except now^ and then for a moment to, look down on the 
mountains under my feet, as clouds passed over them, 
thinking each summit I saw before me was the last, and 
unable to gain any information from my guide to satisfy 
my impatience ; for I wished to be at the top before sun- 
rise, and pink clouds began to appear over the steep! was 
climbing. I also knew that the ladies would be veiy 
impatient for my return, nor was I without anxiety on their 
account, as I was not sure they would find their way 
back to the hut. These ideas occupied my mind all the 
way up, and if that deceitful, but comforting lady— -Hope, 
bad not continually presented to me the range of hills I 
was asGeiiding as the last step in ambition'sladder, I am not 
sure, that, with all my eagerness to get to the top, I should 
'■ :>■ , ' ,, l3 ' ' 
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not Lave returned back. I was debating this point very 
earnestly with niyself,in ascending an almost perpendicu- 
lar green slope, when, on a sudden, ! saw at my feet an 
immense chasm, all in darkness, and of a depth I cannot 
guess, certainly not less than a hundred feet ; ! should 
suppose much more. It answers, in some respects, to the 
idea I have formed of the crater of a volcano ; but evi- 
dently is iio|; that, as there is no mark of fire, the rock 
being composed, as it is in general throughout this 
country, of a sort of slate. Nor does the mountain ap- 
pear to have been thrown down, but the pit to have sunk 
in ; whicli most probably has been occasioned by subter- 
ranean waters, as there is water at the bottom of the pit, 
and the mountain is full of springs. You think you are 
now at the top, but you are mistaken. I am standing in- 
deed at the top of the abyss, but with a high rocky peak on 
each side of me, aiid descending very nearly perpendicu- 
lar into the lake at the bottom. I have been taking a rough 
sketch of one of these peaks, with the lake in the deepest 
shadow ; I am turning over my paper, which the wind 
renders very difficult, in order to draw another; f look 
up, and see the upper part illuminated by a beautiful rose- 
coloured light ; while the opposite part still casts a dark 
shade over its base, and conceals the sun from my view. 
If I were ready to jump into the pit with delight, at first 
seeing it, my ecstasy now -was still greater. The guide 
seemed quite delighted to see me so much pleased, and 
took care, in descending, to lead me to the edge of every 
precipice, wliich he had not done in going up. I, 
however, presently recollected, that I was in a great 
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hurry to get back, and set off alon.^ the brink of the 
cavity for the highest peak, where I arrived at a quarter 
past four, and saw a view, of which it is impossible to 
form an idea from description. F or many miles around, 
it was composed of tops of high mountains, of all 
the various forms that can be imagined; some ap- 
peared swimming in an ocean of vapour ; on others, 
the clouds lay like a cap of snow, appearing as soft as 
down. They were all far below Snowdon, and I was 
enjoying the finest blue sky, and the purest air I ever 
breathed. The whole prospect was bounded by the sea, 
except to the east and south-east, and the greatest part 
of the lands in those points was blotted out by clouds. 
The sun, however, rose so far towards the north-east, 
as to be still hanging over the sea. I took a sketch of 
a small part of the mountains, with some of the little 
lakes which appear at their feet ; sat down, for the first 
time, on a circle of stones which is built on the top of 
the hill ; and made great hayock in the bread and milk, 
in which accomplishment the guide equalled, if not sur- 
passed me ; and at half past four, almost frozen, I began 
to descend. My anxiety about my friends increased, as 
I came near the spot where I had left them : I made all 
possible haste, and found them safe in the hut, at ten mi- ^ 
iiutes past six. It certainly would have been pleasant- 
er to have had more time, and some one to enjoy the 
expedition with me; but I am delighted that I have been, 
and would not for any thing give up the recollection of 
the sublime scene. 
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Lesson 4. 


Earthquake at Calahria, in the year 1638. 

An account of this dreadful earthquake^ is given by 
the celebrated father Kirclier. It happened whilst he 
was on liis journey to visit Mount iEtoa, and tJierest of 
the wonders that lie towards the south of Italy. 

"“Having hired a boat^ in company with four more, 
(two friars of the order of St. Francis, and two secu- 
lars,) we launched from the harbour of Messina, in Si- 
cily ; and arrived, the same cb^y, at the promontory of 
Pelorus. Our destination was for tlie city of Euphmraia, 
in Calabria, where we had some business to transact, 
and where we designed to tarry for some time. How- 
ever, Providence seemed willing to cross our design; 
for we were"' obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, 
on account of the weather ; and though we often put 
out to sea, yet we were as often driven back. At 
length, wearied with the delay, we resolved to prose- 
cute our voy age ; and, although the sea appeared to be 
uncommonly agitated, we ventured forward. The gulf 
of Charybdis, which we approached, seemed whirled 
round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, verg- 
ing to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning my eyes to iEtna, I saw it cast forth large vo- 
lumes of smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely 
covered the island, and blotted out the very shores from 
my view. This, together with the dreadful noise, and 
the sulphurous stench which was strongly perceived, 
filled me with apprehensions that some more dreadful 
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calamity was impeediiag. The sea itself seemed to wear 
a very unusual appearance : they who have seen a lake 
ill a violent shower of rain, covered all over with 
bubbles, will conceive some idea of its agitations. 
My surprise was still increased, by the calmness and 
I vSerenity of the weather ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion. I 
therefore, warned my companions that an earthquake 
' was approaching ; and, after some time, making for the 
shore with all possible diligence, we landed at Tropse, 
happy and thankful for having escaped the threatening 
dangers of the sea. 

I ^‘But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for 
‘ we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits’ College in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resem- 
bling that of an infinite number of chariots driven fierce- 
ly forward ; the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. 
Soon after this, a most dreadful earthquake ensued, so 
that the whole tract upon which we stood, seemed to 
: vibrate, as if we were in the scale of a balance that conti- 

nued wavering. This motion, how^ever, soon grew more 
violent ; and being no longer able to keep m}^ l^S®^ I 
; was thrown prostrate upon the ground. In the meantime, 
the universal ruin round me, redoubled my amazement. 
The crash of falling houses, the totteringof towers, and 
the groans of the dying, all contributed to increase my 
terror and despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing 
but a scene of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever 
1 should fly. I recommended myself to God, as my last 
great refuge. ' At that hour, 0 how vain was every 
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sublunary happiness ! Wealth, honor, empire, wis- 
dom, all mere useless sounds, and as empty as the bub- 
bles of the deep! Just standing on the threshold of 
eternity, nothing but God was my pleasure ; and the 
nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. After 
some time, however, finding that I remained uiiliiirt > 
amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the 
shore, but almost terrified out of my reason. I did not 
search long here till- 1 found the boat in which I had 
landed ; and my companions also, whose terrors were j 
even greater than mine. Our meeting was not of that 
kind, where every one is desirous of telling his own i 
happy escape ; it was all silence, and a gloomy dread of 
impending terrors. 

^"Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our i 
voyage along the coast; and the next day came to I 
Rochetta, where we landed, although the earth still con- 
tinued in violent agitation. But we had scarcely ar- 
rived at our inn, when we were once more obliged to re« 
turn to the boat ; and, in about half an hour, we saw 
the greater part of the town, and the inn, at which we 
had set up, dashed to the ground, and burying the inha- > 
bitants benealb the ruins- I 

In .this maimer, proceeding on ward in our little vessel, 
finding no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness of 
our boat, having but a very dangerous coBtinuance at 
sea, we at length landed at Lopizium, a castle, midway 
between Ti'opsea and Euphmmia, the city to which, as 
I said before, we were bound. Here, wherever I turned 
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my eyes, nothing but scenes of ruin and horror ap- " 

peared; to wns and castles levelled to the ground ; ■ Stroni- 
bolo, though at sixty miles distance, helchingforth flames 
in an unusual manner, and with a noise which I could 
distinctly hear. But my attention was quickly turned ' 
from more remote to contiguous danger. Therumblino- 
sound of an approaching earthquake, which we by this | 

times were grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the | 

consequences : it every moment seesned to grow louder, ; 

and to approach nearer. The place on which we stood ? 

now began to shake most dreadfully ; so that being un- 
able to stand, my companions and I caught hold of what- 
ever shrub grew next to us, and supported ourselves in ! 

that manner. 

“ After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we - ■ 

again stood up in order to prosecute our voyage to | 

Euphsemia, which lay within sight. In the mean time, 
while we were preparing for this purpose, I turned my 
eyes towards the city, but could see only a fright- 
ful dark cloud, that seemed to rest upon the place. This 
the more surprised us, as the weather was so very se- 
rene. We waited, thei-efore, till the cloud had passed 
away ; then turning to look for the city, it was totally 
sunk. Wonderful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and 
putrid lake was seen where it stood. W e looked about 
tofind some one that could tell us of itssad catastrophe, 
but could see no person. All was become a melancholy 
solitude ; a scene of hideous desolation. Thus proceed- 
ing pensively along, in que.it of some human beiiig that 
could give us a little information, we at length saw a boy 


sitting by tlie shore, and appearing stnpified with terror. 
Ofhim, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate of the 
city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us an 
answer. We entreated him, with every expression of 
tenderness and pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite 
wrapt up in the contemplation of the danger he had es- 
caped. We offered him some victuals, but he seemed 
to loath the sight. We still persisted in our offices of 
kindness ; but he only pointed to the place of the city, 
like one out of his senses ; and then running up into the 
woods, was never lizard of after. Such was the fate of 
the city of Euphsemia. As w^e continued our melancholy 
course along the shore, the whole coast, for the space 
of two hundred miies3 presented nothing but the remains 
of cities ; and men scattered, without a habitation, over 
the fields. Proceeding thus along, we at length ended 
our distressful voyage, by arriving at Naples, after hav- 
ing escaped a thousand dangers both at sea and land.^ 

Lesson 5. 

Earthquake at Caraccas. 

Itwas Holy Thursday, and a great part of the po- 
pulation was assembled in the churches. Nothing seem- 
ed to presage the calamities of the day. At seven minutes 
after four in the afternoon, the first shock was felt ; it 
was sufficiently powerful to make the bells of the cli arches 
toll ; it lasted five or six seconds, during which time the 
ground was in a continual undulating movement, and 
seemed to heave up like a boiling liquid. The danger 
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was tlionglit to be past, wh’en a tremendous subterraneous 
noise was beard, resembling the rolling of thunder, but 
louder, and of longer continuance than that heard within 
the tropics in time of storms. This noise preceded a 
perpendicular motion of three or four seconds, followed 
by an undulatory movement somewhat longer. The 
shocks were in opposite directions, from north to south, 
and from east to west. Nothing could resist the move- 
ment from beneath upward, and the undulations crossing 
each other. The town of Caraccas was entirely overthrown. 
Thousands of the inhabitants (between 9 and 10,000) 
were buried under the ruins of the houses and churches. 
The procession had not yet set out, but the crowd was 
so great in the churches, that nearly 3 or 4,000 persons 
were crushed by the fall of their vaulted roofs. The ex- 
plosion was stronger toward the north, in thaf part of the 
town situate nearest the mountain of Avila and the Silla, 
The churches of La Trinidad and Alta Gracia, which 
were more than 150 feet high, and the naves of which 
were supported by pillars of twelve or fifteen feet in 
diameter, left a mass of ruins, scarcely exceeding five or 
six feet in elevation. The sinking of the ruins has been 
so considerable, that there now scarcely remain any ves- 
tiges of pillars or columns. The barracks,, situate fur- 
ther north of the church of the Trinity, on the road from 
the custom-house de la Pastora, almost entirely dis- 
appeared. A regiment of troops of the line, that was 
assembled under arms, ready to join the procession, was, 
with the exception of a few men, buried under f:e. rains 
of this great edifice. Nine-tenths of the tine town of 
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Caraccas were entirely destroyed. Tlie walls of the houses 
that were not thrown down^ as those of the street San 
Juan, near the Capnchin Hospital, were cracked in such 
a manner, that it w^as impossible to run the risk of 
inhabiting them. The effects of the earthquake were 
somewhat less violent in the western and southern parts 
of the city, between the principal square and the ravine 
of Caraguata. There, the cathedral, supported by enor- 
mous buttresses, remains standing. Estimating at 9 or 
10,000 the number of the dead in the city of Caraccas^ 
we do not include those unhappy persons who, danger- 
ously wounded, perished several months after for want 
of food and proper care. The night of Holy Thursday 
presented the most distressing scene of desolation and 
sorrow. A thick cloud of dust, which, rising above the 
ruins, darkened the sky like a fog, had settled op the 
ground. No shock was felt, and never was a night more 
calm or more serene. The moon, nearly full, illumined 
the rounded domes of the Silla, and the aspect of the sky 
formed a perfect contrast to that of the earth, covered 
with the dead, and heaped with ruins. Mothers were 
seen bearing in their arms their children, whom they hop- 
ed to recall to life. Desolate families wandered through 
the city, seeking a brother, a husband, a friend, of 
whose fate they were ignorant, and whom they believed 
to be lost in the crowd. The people pressed along the 
streets, which could no more be recognised but by long 
lines of ruins. All the ealamities experienced in the great 
catastrophe of Lisbon, Messina, Lima, and Riobamba, 
were renewed on the fatal day of the 26th of March, 
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1812. The wounded^ buried under the ruins, implored, ! 

by their cries, the help of the passers by, and nearly two I 

thousand were dug out. Never was pity displayed in \ 

a more affecting manner ; never had it been seen more 1 

ingeniously active, than in the efforts employed to save | 

the miserable victims whose groans reached the ear. Im- j 

plements for digging and clearing away the ruins were 
entirely wanting; and the people were obliged to use 
their bare hands to disinter the living. 

The wounded, as well as the sick who had escaped from 
the hospitals, were laid on the banks of the small river 
Guayra. They found no shelter but the foliage of trees. 

Beds, linen to dress the wounds, instruments of surgery, 
medicines, and objects of the most urgent necessity, 
were buried under the ruins. Every thing, even food, 
was wanting during the first days. Water became alike 
scarce in the interior of the city. The commotion had 
rent the pipes of the fountains ; the falling in of the earth 
had choked up the springs that supplied them; and it 
became necessary, in order to have water, to go down 
to the River Guayra, which was considerably swelled ; 
and then vessels to convey the water were wanting. 

There remained a duty to be fulfilled toward the dead, 
enjoined at once by piety and the dread of infection. It 
being impossible to inter so many thousand corpses, 
half-buried under the ruins, commissaries were appoint- 
ed to burn the bodies ; and, for this purpose, funeral piles 
were erected between the heaps of ruins. This ceremo- 
ny luvSted several days. Amid so many public calamities, 
the people devoted themselves to those religious duties 
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which they thought were the most fitted to appease the 
wrath of Heaven. Some assembling in processions^, sung 
funeral hymns ; others, in a state of distraction, con- 
fessed themselves aloud in the streets. In this town was 
now repeated what had been remarked in the province 
of Quito, after the tremendous earthquake of 1797; a num- 
ber of marriages were contracted between persons who 
had neglected, for many years, to sanction their union by 
the sacerdotal benediction. Children found parents by 
whom they had never till then been acknowledged ; resti- 
tutions were promised by persons w^ho had never been 
accused of fraud ; and families who had long been ene- 
mies, were drawn together by the tie of common cala- 
mity. If this feeling seemed to calm the passions of 
some, and open the heart to pity, it had a contrary effect 
on others, rendering them more rigid and inhuman. In 
great calamities, vulgar minds preserve still less good- 
ness than strength. Misfortune acts in the same man- 
ner as the pursuits of literature and the study of nature; 
their happy influence is felt only by a few, giving more 
ardour to sentiment, more elevation to the thoughts, and 
more benevolence to the disposition. 

Lesson 6. 

Earthquake at Caraccas, (concluded.) 

“ Fifteen or eighteen hours after the great catastrophe, 
the ground remained tranquil. The night, as we have 
already observed, was fine and calm; and the commotions 
didnotrecommence till after the 27th. They were then 
attended with a very loud and long-continued subterra- 
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Bean Boise. The imliabitants of Caraccas wandered into 
the couBtry ; but the villages and farms having sufiered 
as much as the towii;, they could find no shelter till they 
were beyond the mountains of Los Teques, in the valleys 
of Aragua, and in the Savannas. No less than fifteen 
oscillations were often felt in one day. On the 5th of 
April;, there was almost as violent an earthquake as that 
which overthrew the capital. During several hours, the 
ground was in a state of perpetual undulation. Large 
masses of earth fell in the mountains ; and enormous rocks 
were detached from the Silla of Caraccas. It was e\en 
asserted, and this opinion prevails still in the country, 
that the two domes of the Silla sunk fifty or sixty toises ; 
but this assertion is founded on no measurement what- 
ever. I am informed, that in the province of Quito, also, the 
people, at every period of great commotion, imagine that 
the volcano of Tunguragua is diminished in height. 

While violent commotions were felt at the same 
time in the valley of the Mississippi, in the island of St. 
Vincent, and in the province of Venezuela, the inhabi- 
tants of Caraccas, and Calabozo, situate in the midst of 
the Steppes, and on the borders of the Rio Apura^ in a 
space of 4,000 square leagues, were teiuufied, on the 30th 
of April, 1812, by a subterraneous noise, which resem- 
bled frequent discharges of the largest cannon. This 
noise began at two in the morning. It was accompani- 
ed by no shock, and, which is very remarkable, it was as 
loud on the coast as at eighty leagues distance inland. 
It was every where believed to be transmitted through 
the air ; and was so far from being thought a subterra- 
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neons noise, that at Caraccas,as well as Calabozo, prepara-* 
tions were made to put the place into a state of defence 
against an enemy, who seemed to be advancing with hea- 
vy artillery. Mr. Palacio, crossing the Rio Apura be- 
low the Orivante, near the junction of the Rio Nula, was 
told by the inhabitants, that the firing of cannon had 
been heard as distinctly at the western extremity of the 
province of Varinas, as at the port of La Guayra to the 
north of the chain of the coast. 

The day on which the inhabitants of Terra Firma 
were alarmed by this subterraneous noise, was that on 
which happened the great eruption of the volcano in the 
island of St. Vincent. This mountain, near 5Q0 toises 
high, had not thrown out any lava since the year 1718. 
Scarcely was any smoke perceived to issue from its top, 
when, in the month of May, 1811, frequent shocks an- 
nounced that the volcanic fire was either rekindled, or 
directed anew toward that part of the West Indies. The 
first eruption did not take place till the 27th of April, 
1812, at noon. It was only an ejection of ashes, but at- 
tended with a tremendous noise. On the 30th, the lava 
passed the brink of the crater, and, after a course of 
four hours, reached the sea. The noise of the explosion, 
^ resembled that of alternate discharges of very large 
cannon and of musketry ; and, which is well worthy of 
remark, it seemed much louder at sea, at a great dis- 
tance from the island, than in sight of land, and near 
the burning volcano.^ 

The distance, in a straight line, from the volcano of 
St. Vincent to the Rio Apura, near the mouth of the Nula, 
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is 210 leagiies. The esplosioas were consequently heard 
at a distance equal to that between Vesuvius and Paris. 
This phenomenon, connected with a great number 
of facts observed in the Cordilleras of the Andes, shews 
how much more extensive the subterranean sphere of 
activity of a volcano is, than we are disposed to admit, 
from the small changes efiected at the surface of the 
globe. The detonations heard during a whole day to- 
gether, in -the New World, 83, 100, or even 200 leagues 
distant from a crater, do not reach us by the propagation 
of the sound through the air ; they are transmitted to 
us by the ground. 

The moral, or rather political effects of the earth- 
quake of 1812, were scarcely less disastrous than the 
actual destruction of life 'which it occasipned. The pro- 
vinces of Venezuela had, on the ilth of July, 1811, by 
a public declaration of independence, thrown off the 
yoke of Spain. On the 23d of December, the new con- 
stitution had been agreed to by the congress, and its first 
session was to have been field at Valencia in March 1812. 
The cause wore, at this period, every appearance of pros- 
perity. At the very moment of the earthquake, a bat- 
talion of troops, under Colonel Xalon, stationed at 
Barquesimeto, were preparing to march, in order to attack 
the royalists of Coro^ when the barracks were thrown 
down, and a great part of the soldiers were buried un- 
der the ruins, their commander being severely wounded. 
The clergy of Caraccas, who had been shorn of some of 
their privileges by the new constitution, immediately 
proclaimed that the earthquake was an evidence of the 
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wrath of the Almighty. A nnii^ersal panic seized the 
minds of the people, and, unable to withstand the tide of 
public opinion, which now set in against them, the con- 
gress adjourned their sessions. Miranda, on whom the 
supreme command of the army had devolved, found him- 
self obliged to capitulate, — on honourable terms, indeed, 
but which were most atrociously violated by the roya- 
lists. Cumana and Barcelona submitted in consequence 
to the authority of the infamous Monteverde, and the old 
government was without difficulty completely re-esta- 
blished throughout Venezuela. Every gaol was filled 
with the patriots, and the horrible atrocities acted in Ca- 
raccas, with the avowed object of intimidating the insur- 
gents throughout the Spanish colonies, led to that re- 
action which has happily succeeded in the establishment 
of the national independence. After the recital of so 
many calamities, it is soothing to repose the ima- 
gination on consolatory remembrances. When the 
great catastrophe of Caraccas was known in the 
United States, the congress, assembled at Wash- 
ington, unanimously agreed that five ships laden with 
flour should be sent to the coast of Venezuela, to be dis- 
tributed among the p6orest inhabitants. So generous 
a supply was received with the warmest gratitude, and 
this solemn act of a free people, ^is mark of a national 
interest, of which the increasing civilization of our old. 
Europe displays but few recent examples, seemed to be 1 
a valuable pledge of the mutual benevolence that ought ; 
hx ever to unite the nations of both Americas* 
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Lesson 7. 

The Mechanical Wonders of a Feather^ 

The commendation, which the general aspect of the 
feathered world seldom fails of exciting, will be increas- 
ed by farther examination. It is one of those cases in 
which the philosopher has more to admire, than the com- 
mon observer. Every feather is a mechanical wonder. 
If we look at the quill, we find properties not easily 
brought together, — strength and lightness. I know few 
things more remarkable than the strength and lightness 
of the very pen wdth which I am writing. If we cast our 
eye to the upper part of the stem, we see a material made 
for the purpose, used in no other class of animals, and in 
no other part of birds ; tough, light, pliant, elastic. The 
pith, also, which feeds the feathers, is neither bone, flesh, 
membrane, nor tendon. 

But the artificial part of a feather is the beard, or, as 
it is sometimes, I believe, called, the vane. By the 
beards are meant, what are fastened on each side of the 
stem, and what constitute the breadth of the feather ; 
what we usually strip off from one side or both, when we 
make a pen. The separate pieces or laminae, of which 
the beard is composed, are called threads, sometimes fil- 
aments, or rays. Now the first thing which an atten- 
tive observer will remark is, how much stronger the 
beard of the feather shows itvself to be, when pressed in 
a direction perpendicular to its plane, than when rubbed 
either up or down, in the line of the stem ; and he will 
soon discover the structure which occasions this differ- 


eiice, viz. that tixe laminae whereof these beards are com- 
posed;, are flat, knd placed with their flat sides towards 
each other ; by which means, whilst they easily bend for 
the approaching of each other, as any one may perceive, 
by drawing his finger ever so lightly upwards, they are 
much harder to bend out of their plane, which is the di- 
rection in which they have to encounter the impulse and 
pressure of the air, and in which their strength is wanted 
and put to the trial. 

This is one particularity in the structure of a feather; 
a second is still more extraordinary. Whoever exa- 
mines a feather, cannot help taking notice, that the 
threads or laminae of which we have been speaking, in 
their natural state unite ; that their union is something 
more than the mere apposition of loose surfaces ; that 
they are notparted asunder without some degreeof force ; 
that, nevertheless, there is no glutinoiis cohesion between 
them ; that, therefore, by some mechanical means or 
other, they catch or clasp among themselves, thereby 
giving to the beard or vane its closeness and compact- 
ness of texture. 

Nor is this all : when two laminse, which have been 
separated by accident or force, are brought together 
again, they immediately reclasp : the connection, what- 
ever it was, is perfectly recovered, and the beard of the 
feather becomes as smooth and firm as if nothing had 
happened to it. Draw your finger down the feather, 
which is against the grain, and you break, probably, 
the junction of some of the contiguous threads : draw 
your finger up the feather, and yqu restore all things to 
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their former state. This is bo common contrivance ; 
and now for the mechanism by which it is effected. The 
threads or laminae above mentioned are interlaced with 
one another ; and the interlacing is performed by means 
of a vast number of fibres, or teeth, which the laminae 
shoot forth on each side, and which hook and grapple 
together. A friend of mine counted fifty of these fibres 
in one twentieth of an inch. These fibres are crooked ; 
but curved after a different manner ; for those which 
proceed from the thread on the side towards the ex- 
tremity of the feather, are longer, more flexible, and 
bent downward ; whereas those which proceed from the 
side towards the beginning, or quill-end of the feather, 
are shorter, firmer, and turn upwards. The process 
then which takes place is as follows : when two laminae 
are pressed together, so that these long fibres are forced 
far enough over the short ones, their crooked parts fall 
into the cavity made by the crooked parts of the others ; 
just as the latch that is fastened to a door, enters into 
the cavity of the catch fixed to the door post, and there 
hooking itself, fastens the door ; for it is properly in 
this manner, that one thread of a feather is fastened to 
the other. 

This admirable structure of the feather, which it is 
easy to see with the microscope, succeeds perfectly for 
the use to which nature has designed it; which use was, 
not only that the laminae might be united, but that when 
one thread or lamina has been separated from another j! 

by some external violence, it might be reclasped with 
sufficient facility and expedition. j 
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la the ostrich, this apparatus of crotchets and fibres; 
of hook and teeth, is wanting; and we see the conse- 
quence of the want. The filaments hang loose and se- 
parate from one another, forming only a kind of down ; 
which constitution of the feathers, however it may fit 
them for the flowing«honors of a lady’s head-dress, may 
be reckoned an imperfection in the bird, inasmuch as 
wings, composed of these feathers, although they may 
greatly assist it in running, do not serve for flight. 


Lesson 8. 

Animal and Vegetable Nature compared. 

Linnaeus characterizes and divides the three king;- 
doms of nature, the animal, the vegetable, and the mine- 
ral, in the following manner : “ Stones grOw; vegetables 
grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel.” 

These distinguishing properties are, indeed, well ad- 
apted to exhibit the intended idea in a popular way; 
but it may be questioned whether they be philosophically 
just. To grow, live, and feel, are only the passive pro- 
perties of animals; they possess, in g^eneral, active powers 
of motion, instinct, and a kind of intellectual energy, 
which exalts them many degrees above vegetables, and 
infinitely above minerals ; while the ditferent proportions 
of docility or sagacity, with which they are endowed, 
eminently distinguish the different tribes of animated 
nature from each other, as well as from inanimate mat- 
ter. 
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Every animal^ from the highest to the lowest rank, is 
enabled, by some natural means, to escape or repel dan- 
ger, to find security, and to investigate its proper food : 
but vegetables are totally unfurnished with all active 
means of defence, and must passively submit to every 
attack and every accident. 

Yet notwithstanding these distinctive characters, 
which may be sufficient to discriminate the boundaries 
between an animal and a plant, they both possess so 
many corresponding qualities, that it appears difficult 
in some cases to pronounce where animal life commences, 
and vegetable life terminates. The sensitive plant, which 
shrinks from the slightest touch, seems to have as much 
of perception and locomotive faculty as the polypus. The 
moving plant furnishes a still more extraordinary ex- 
ample of vegetable motion. 

Animals and vegetables, likewise, have both their peri- 
ods of beginning and maturity, of improvement and de- 
cay. They reproduce their kind, and have their respec- 
tive antipathies and propensities. The ferocious animals 
create a desert around them; and some noxious plants 
resemble them in this. The strong prey on the weak in 
both kingdoms of nature ; the lion and the raachineel 
tree cannot endure a near approach ; the serpent and 
the poisonous weed occupy a larger space than the 
harmless useful animal and the salutary plant. The 
vesetables produced in a dry and sunny soil are strong 
and vigorous, though not prolific and luxuriant ; so also 
are the animals which range in a congenial climate. 
Warmth and moisture, on the contrary, render vegetables 
,TI. '■ ■ 
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luxuriant and tender and ; the animals, assimilating to the 
nature of such food, are more bulky and flaccid. 

Thus, we find in the warm regions of America and 
Africa, where the sun commonly scorches ail the upper 
grounds, and inundations cover all the lo’wer, that even 
the insect and reptile tribes acquire an extraordinary 
size. The earth-worm of the tropical climates in Ameri- 
ca is often a yard long, and as thick as a walking-stick : 
the boiguacu,or ox serpent, reaches to the length of forty 
feet ; the bats are larger than our domestic fowls ; and 
the spiders may vie in size with the frogs and toads of 
temperate regions. On the contrary, within the arctic 
circle, where vegetation is impeded by the rigour of the 
climate, animal life, through all its various classes, sensi- 
bly partakes in the diminution. , 

Again, if we contemplate the animals and vegetables 
peculiar to the watery world, we shall not fail to find new 
correspondences, and to recognise how well the nature of 
the one is adapted to the necessities of the other. 

Thus it is evident, that animal and vegetable nature 
have a tendency to approximate towards each other. It 
may be observed, however, that the more perfect races 
recede the furthest from vegetable nature ; and that in 
proportion to the inferiority of the animal, the aflinity of 
the two classes is perceptibly nearer. Man, the noblest 
and most perfect of animals, appears to be least affected 
by the diversity of climate, or influenced by the aliments 
on which he subsists. From the polar regions to the 
burnihg sands of the equator, he procures, with more or 
lees ease, the means of subsistence; he is neither cir- 
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cumscribed by zones, nor confined to territories, ?but 
exists io every clime witb little alteration in bis nature 
dr his form. 

Lesson 8. 

On Demosthenes, 

1 shall not spend any time upon the circumstances of the 
life of Demostheiies ; they are well known. The strong 
ambition which he discovered to excel in the art of speak- 
ing ; the urisuccessfulness of bis first attempts ; his un- 
wearied perseverance in surmounting all the disadvan- 
tages that arose from his person and address ; his shut- 
ting himself up in a cave, that he might study with less 
distraction : his declaiming by the sea-shore, that he 
might accustom himself to the noise of a tumultuous 
assembly; and with pebbles in bis mouth, that he might / 
correct a defect in his speech ; his practising at home with 
a naked sword hanging over his shoulder, that be might 
check an ungraceful motion, to which he was subject; 
all those circumstances, which we learn from Plutarch, are 
very encouraging to such as study eloquence, as they 
shew how far art and application may avail for acquir- 
ing an excellence which Nature seems unwilling to 
grant us. 

Despising the aifected and florid manner which the 
rhetoricians of that age followed, Demosthenes returned 
to the forcible and manly eloquence of Pericles ; and 
strength and vehemence form the principal characteris- 
tics of his style. Never had orator a finer field than De- 
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mostlieTies in his Olyntliiacs and Philippics, which are 
his capital orations; and, no doubt, to the nobleness of 
the subject, and to that integrity and public spirit which 
eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for much 
of their merit. The subject is, to rouze the indignation 
of his countrymen against Philip ofMacedon, the pub- 
lic enemy of the liberties of Greece ; and to guard them 
against the insidious measures, by which that crafty 
prince endeavoured to lay them asleep to danger. In 
the prosecution of this end, we see him taking every pro- 
per method to animate a people, renowned for justice, 
humanity, and valour; but in many instances become 
corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes them with 
their venality, their indolence, and indifference to the 
public cause ; while, at the same time, with all the art 
of an orator, he recals the glory of their ancestors to 
their thoughts, shews them that they are still a flourish- 
ing and a powerful people, the natural protectors of 
the liberty of Greece, and who wanted only the incli- 
nation to exert themselves, in order to make Philip 
tremble. With his cotemporary orators, who were in 
Philip’s interest, and who persuaded the people to peace, 
he keeps no measures, but plainly reproaches them 
as the betrayers of their country. He not only prompts to 
vigorous conduct, but he lays down the plan of that 
conduct; he enters into particulars; and points out, 
with great exactness, the measures of execution. This 
is the strain of these orations, They are'strongly animat- 
ed ; and full of the impetuosity and Are of public spirit. 
They proceed in a continued train of inductions, conse- 
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qiiences; and demonstrations, founded on sound reason* 
The figures which he uses are never sought after; but 
always rise from the subject. He employs them spar- 
ingly, indeed : for, splendour and ornament are not the 
distinction of this orator’s composition. It is an energy 
of thought peculiar to himself, w Inch forms his character, 
and sets him above all others. He appears to attend much 
more to things than to words. We forget the orator, and 
think of the business. He warms the mind, and impels 
to action. He has no parade and ostentation ; no me- 
thods of insinuation ; no laboured introductions ; but 
is like a man full of his subject, who, after preparing his 
audience by a sentence or two, for hearing plain truths, 
enters directly on business. 

The style of Demosthenes is .strong and coricise, 
though sometimes, it must not be dissembled, harsh and 
abrupt. His words are very expressive ; his arrange- 
Exent is firm and manly ; and, though far from being 
unmusical, yet it seems difficult to find in him that studi- 
ed, but concealed number, and rhythmus, which some 
of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to him. Neg- 
ligent of those lesser graces, one would rather conceive 
him to have aimed at that sublime which lies in senti- 
ment His actions and pronunciation are recqrded to 
have been uncommonly vehement, and ardent ; which, 
ftmm tbe manners of his composition, we are naturally 
led to believe. The character which one forms of it, 
from reading Ms wmrks, is of the austere, rather than tbe 
gentle kind. He is, on every occasion, grave, serious, 
passionate ; takes every thing on a high tone ; never 
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lets himself down, nor attempts any thing like plea- 
santry. If any fault can be found in liis admirable elo- 
quence, it is, that he sometimes borders on the bard 
and dry. He may be thought to want smoothness and 
grace: which Dionysius of Halicarnassus attributes 
to his imitating, too closely, the manner of Thucy- 
dides, who was his great model for style, and whose 
history he is said to have written eight times over with 
his own hand. But these defects are far more than com- 
pensated, by that admirable and masterly force of mascu- 
line eloquence, which, as it overpowered all who heard it, 
cannot, at this day, be read without emotion. 

Lesson 9. 

On the Morning, 

It was early in a summer morning, tvhen the air was 
cool, the earth moist, the whole face of the creation 
fresh and gay, that I lately walked in a beautiful flower- 
garden, and at once regaled the sense and indulged the 
fancy. The noisy world was scarce awake : business 
had not quite shaken off his sound sleep, and riot had but 
just reclined his giddy head. All wasi serene, all was 
still. Every thing tended to inspire tranquillity of mind, 
and invite to serious thought; only the watchful lark 
had left her nest, and was mounting on high to salute 
the opening day. Elevated in the air, she seemed to 
call the laborious husbandman to his toil, and all her 
iellow-songsters to their notes. Earliest of birds, (said 
I,) companion ofthedawn,may I always rise at tby voice I 
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rise to offer the Hiatin son^, and adore that beneficent 
Being, who maketh the outgoing of the morning and 
evening to rejoice. How charming is it to rove abroad 
at this sweet hour of prime ! to enjoy the calm of nature, 
to tread the dewy lawns, and taste the unruffled fresh- 
ness of the air! 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest bii'd! 

What a pleasure do the sons of sloth lose ! Little is 
the sluggard sensible how delicious an entertainment he 
foregoes for the poorest of all animal gratifications. 
Shall man be lost in luxurious ease ? Shall man waste 
those precious hours in idle slumbers, while the vigor- 
ous sun is up, and going on bis Maker’s errand ; and all the 
feathered choir are hymning the Creator, and paying 
their homage in harmony. No: let him heighten the 
melody of the tuneful tribes by adding the rational 
strains of devotion. Let him improve the fragrant ob- 
lations of nature, by mingling with the rising odours the 
refined breath of praise. It is natural for man to look 
upward, to throw his first glance upon the objects that 

are above him. , 

Straight tow r(|s heaven my wandering eyes I turn'd, 

And gaz'd awhile the ample sky. 

Prodigious theatre! where lightnings dart their fire, 
and thunders utter their voice ; where tempests spend 
their rage, and worlds unnumbered roll at iarge.-— Be- 
hold the king of day coming i'ortii irom the chambers 
of the East. See the clouds, like iloating cuH^^ 
thrown^ back at his approach., -With, what refalgent 
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majesty do^s he walk abroad ! How transcendently 
bright is his countenance, shedding day and inexhaas* 
tible light through the universe. 

Lesson 10. * 

On the Night. 

Every object, a little while ago, glared vrith light ; 
and now darkness comes on apace. In the meadows, 
all was jocund and sportive ; and now tiie gamesome 
lambs are grown weary of their frolics, and the tired 
shepherd has imposed silence on his pipe. In the branch- 
es, all was sprightliness and song; and now the lively 
green is wrapt in descending glooms, and no tuneful 
airs are heard ; bat only the plaintive stock-dove cooing 
mournfully through the grove. Should I now be vain 
and trifling, the heavens and earth would rebuke my 
unseasonable levity. Therefore, be these moments de- 
voted to thoughts sedate as the closing day, solemn as 
the face of things. And indeed, however my social hours 
are enlivened with innocent pleasantry, let the evening, 
in her sable habit, call to serious consideration. Nothin''- 
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can be more proper for a creature that borders upon 
eternity, than daily to slip away from the circle of 
amusements, and adjust the things that belong to his 
eternal peace. 

The darkness is now at its height ; and I cannot but 
admire the obliging manner of its taking place. It 
comes not with a blunt and abrupt incivility, but makes 
gentle aud respectful advances. A sudden transition 
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from the splenclors of day to all the horrors of midnight^ 
would be both incooveoieot and frightful. It would be- 
wilder the traveller in his journey ; it would strike the 
creation with amazement ; and perhaps be pernicious to 
the organs of sight. But twilight^ being sent before as 
its harbinger^, advertises us of its approach^ and enables 
us to take suitable and timely measures for its reception. 
Now the fierce inhabitants of the forests forsake their 
dens. Now the prowling wolf/ like a murderous ruf- 
fian, besets the innocent sheep. The fox, like a crafty 
felon, steals to the thatched cottage, and carries olF the 
feathered booty. Happy for the world were these the 
only destroyers that w^alk in darkness ! But, alas ! there 
are savages in human shape. The sons of violence make 
choice of this season to perpetrate the most outrageous 
acts of wrong and robbery. Now crimes, that hide 
their odious heads in day, haunt the seats of society, 
and stalk through the gloom with audacious front. And 
are they then concealed? No truly. An eye, keener 
than the lightning’s flash, and brighter than ten thou- 
sand suns, beholds their conduct. Their thickest shades 
are beaming day to the jealous •Inspector and supreme 
Judge of human actions. 

' Lesson 11. 

Striking Account of the Boa Constrictor, 

The C^sar sailed from the continent of India in 1817. 
Notwithstanding the crowded state of the ship, two pas- 
sengers, of rather a singular nature, were put on board 
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at Batavia^ for a passage to Britain ; the one, a snake of 
that species called Boa Constrictor ; the other, an Ou- 
rang Outang. The former was somewhat small of his 
kind, being only about 15 feet long, and about 18 inches 
in circumference ; but his stomach was rather dispro- 
portionate to his size, as will presently appear. He was 
a native of Borneo, and was the property of a gentle- 
man residing in Britain, who had two of the same sort ; 
but, in their passage up to Batavia, one of them broke 
loose tram his confinement, and very soon cleared the 
decks, as every body very civilly made way for him* 
Not being used to a ship, however, or taking, perhaps, 
the sea for a green field, he sprawled overboard and 
was drowned. His companion, lately our shipmate, was 
brought safely on shore, and lodged in the court-yard of 
Mr. Davidson’s house at Ryswick, where he remained for 
some months. At an early period of the voyage we had an 
exhibition of his talents in the way of eating, which was 
publicly performed on the quarter-deck, upon which he 
was brought. The sliding door of his cage being opened, 

* one of the ship’s goats was thrust in, and the door imme- 
diately shut. The poor* goat, as if instantly aware of 
all the horrors of its perilous situation, began to utter 
the most piercing and distressing cries, butting instinc- 
tively,at the same time, with its head towards the serpent, 
in self-defence. 

The snake, which at first appeared scarcely to notice 
the poor animal, soon began to stir a little, and, turning 
his head in the direction of the goat, he at length fixed 
a deadly and malignant eye on the trembling victim. 
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whose agoii}^ and terror seemed to increase ; for^ previ- 
ous to the snake seizing its prey^ it shook in every limb, 
but still continued its unavailing sho w of attack, by but- 
ting at the serpent, who now became sufficiently ani- 
mated to prepare for the banquet. The first operation 
w^as that ot darting out his forked tongue, and at the 
same time rearing a little his head ; then suddenly seiz- 
ing the goat by the fore-leg with his mouth, and throw- 
ing him down, he was encircled in an instant in his hor- 
rid folds ! So quick, indeed, and so instantaneous was 
the act, that it was impossible for the eye to follow the 
rapid convolution of his elongated body. — Tt w^as not 
a regular screw-like turn that was formed, but resem*^ 
bling a knot, one part of the body overlaying* the other, 
as if to add weight to the muscular pressure, the more 
effectually to crush its object. During this time he con- 
tinued to grasp with bis mouth, though it appeared to 
be an unnecessary precaution, that part of the animal 
which he had first seized. The poor goat, in the mean-^ 
time, continued its feeble and half-stifled cries for some 
minutes; but they soon became more and more faint, and 
at last expired. The snake, however, retained it fora con- 
siderahle time in his grasp, after it was apparently moti- 
onless. He then began, slowly and cautiously, to unfold 
himself, till the goat fell dead from his monstrous embrace^ 
wdien he began to prepare himself for the" feast Placing 
his mouth on the front of the head of the dead animal, he 
commenced by lubricating with his saliva that part of 
the goat ; and then taking its muzzle into his mouth,which 
had, and indeed always has, the appearance of a new- 
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Ij lacerated wound, he sucked it in as iar as the liorns 
would allow. These protuberances opposed some little 
difficulty, not so much from their extent as from their 
points ; however, they also in a very short time disap- 
peared ; that is to say, externally ; for their progress 
was still to be traced very distinctly on the outside, 
threatening every moment to protrude through the skin. 
The victim had now descended as far as the shoulders; 
and it was an astonishing sight to see the extraordinary 
action of the snake’s muscles when stretched to such an 
unnatural extent ; — an extent which must have utterly 
destroyed all muscular power many animal that was not, 
like itself, endowed with very peculiar faculties of expan- 
sion and action at the same time. When his head and 
neck had no other appearance than that of a serpent’s 
skin, stuffed almost to bursting, still the workings of the 
muscles were evident, and his power of suction, as it is 
Erroneously called, unabated ; it was, in fact, the effect 
of a contractile muscular power, assisted by two rows 
of strong hooked teeth. With all this he must be so 
formed as to be able to suspend, for a time, his respira- 
tion ; for it is impossible tof concei ve that the process of 
breathing could have been carried on, when the mouth 
and throat were so completely stuffed and expanded by 
the body of the goat, and the lungs themselves (adinit- 
ting the trachea to be ever so hard) compressed, as they 
must have been, by its passage downwards. 

, The whole operation of completely gorging the goat, 
occupied about two hours and twenty minutes, at the 
end of ^hich time the tumefaction was confined to the 
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middle part of the body or stomachy the superior parts, 
which had been so much distended;^ having resumed their 
natural dimensions. He now coiled himself up again, and 
lay quietly in his usual torpid state for about three weeks 
or a month, when, his last meal appearing to be com- 
pletely digested and dissolved*, he was presented with 
another goat, which he devoured with equal facility. 

Few of those who had witnessed his first exhibition 
were desirous of being present at the second. A man 
may be impelled by curiosity and a wish to ascertain the 
truth of a fact frequently stated, but which seems almost 
incredible, to satisfy his mind by ocular proof j but he 
will leave the scene with those feelings of horror and dis- 
gust which such a sight is well calculated to create. It 
is difficult to behold, without the most painful sensation, 
the anxiety and trepidation of the harmless victim, or to 
observe the hideous writhing of the serpent around his 
prey, and not to imagine what our own case would be in 
the same helpless and dreadful situation. 

Lesson 12. 

Egyptian Mummies, and the People of Gournou. 

Gournou is a tract of rocks, about two miles in length, 
at the foot of the Lybian mountains, on the west of 
Thebes, and was the burial-place of the great, city of a 
hundred gates. Every part of these rocks is cutout 
by art, in the form of large and small chambers, each of 
which has its separate entrance ; and, though they are 
very close to each other, it is seldom that there is any 
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interior communication from one to another. I can truly 
say, it is impossible to give any description sufficient to 
convey the smallest idea of those subterranean abodes 
and their inhabitants. There are no sepulchres in any 
part of the world like them ; there are no excavations 
or mines, that can be compared to these truly astonish- 
ing places; and no exact description can be given of 
their interior, owing to the difficulty of visiting these 
recesses. The inconveniency of entering into them is 
such, that it is not every one who can support the exer- 
tion. 

A traveller is generally satisfied when he has seen the 
large hall, the gallery, the staircase, and as far as he 
can con /eniently go ; besides, he is taken up with the 
strange works he observes cut in various places, and 
painted on each side of the walls ; so that when he comes 
to a narrow and difficult passage, or to have to descend 
to the bottom of a well or cavity, he decFnes taking 
such trouble, naturally supposing that he cannot see in 
these abysses any thing so magnificent as what he sees 
above, and consequently deeming it useless to proceed 
any farther. Of some of these tombs many persons 
could not withstand the suffocating air, which often 
causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust rises, so fine 
that it enters into the throat and nostrils, and chokes 
the nose and mouth to such a degree, that it requires 
great power of lungs to resist it and the strong effluvia 
of the mummies. This is not all ; the entry or passage 
where the bbdies are, is roughly cutin the rocks, and the 
falling of the sand from' the upper part or ceiling of the 
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passage causes it to be nearly filled up. In some places 
there is not more than a vacancy of a foot left, which 
you must contrive to pass through in a creeping posture 
like a snail, on pointed and keen stones, that cut like 
glass. After getting through these passages, some of 
them two or three hundred yards long, you generally find 
a more commodious place, perhaps high enough to sit. 
But what a place of rest 1 surrounded by bodies, by heaps 
of mummies in all directions : which, previous to my 
being accustomed to the sight, impressed me with hor- 
ror. The blackness of the wall, the faint light given by 
the candles or torches for want of air, the different ob- 
jects that surrounded me, seeming to converse with each 
other, and the Arabs, with the candles or torches in 
their hands, naked and covered with dust, themselves 
resembling living mummies, absolutely formed a scene 
that cannot be described. In such a situation I found 
myself several times, and often returned exhausted and 
fainting, till at last I became inured to it, and indiffer- 
ent to what I suffered, except from the dust,, which ne- 
ver failed to choke my throat and nose ; and though, 
fortunately, I am destitute of the sense of smelling, I 
could taste that the mummies were rather unpleasant to 
swallow. After the exertion of entering into such a place, 
thr ough a passag e of fifty, — a hundred, — three hundred,-^ 
or, perhaps, six hundred yards, nearly overcome, I sought 
a resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit ; but when 
my weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed 
it like a band-box. I naturally had recourse to my hands 
to sustain my weight, but they found no better support | 
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so that I sank altogether among the broken mummies^ 
with a crash of bones^ rags, and wooden cases, which 
raised such a dust as kept me motionless for a quarter 
of an hour, waiting till it subsided again. I could not 
remove from the place, however, without increasing it, 
and every step I took I crushed a mummy in some part 
or other. Once, I was conducted from such a place to 
another resembling it, through a passage of about twent- 
ty feet in length, and no wider than what a body could 
be forced through. It was choked with mum,mies, and 
I could not pass without putting my face in contact 
with that of some decayed Egyptian ; but as the passage 
inclined downwards, my own weight helped me on ; how- 
ever, I could not avoid being covered with bones, legs, 
arms, and heads, rolling from above. Thus I proceeded 
from one cave to another, all full of mummies piled up 
in various ways, some standing, some lying, and some 
on their heads. . The purpose of my researches was to 
rob the Egyptians of their papyri; of which I found a 
few hidden in their breasts, under their arms, in the space 
above, the knees, or on the legs, and covered by the 
numerous folds of cloth that envelope the mummy. The 
people of Gournou, who make a trade of antiquities of 
this sort, are very jealous of strangers, and keep them 
as secret as possible, deceiving travellers, by pretending 
that they have arrived at the end of the pits, when they 
are scarcely at the entrance. 

The people of Gournou li?e in the entrance of such 
caves as have already been opened, and by making par- 
titions with earthen walls, they form habitations ibr 
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tbemselves/ as well as for their cows, camels, buffaloes, 
sheep, goats, dogs, &c. I do not know whether it is be- 
cause they are so few in number, that the government 
takes so little notice of what they do j but it is certain, 
that they are the most unruly people in Egypt. At va- 
rious times many of them have been destroyed, so that 
they are reduced from three thousand, the number they 
formerly reckoned, to three hundred, which form the po- 
pulation of the present day. 

The dwelling place of the natives is generally in the 
passages between the first and second entrance into a 
tomb. The walls and the roof are as black as any chim- 
ney. The inner door is closed up with mud, except a 
small aperture sufficient for a man to crawl through. 
Within this place the sheep are kept at night, and oc- 
casionally accompany their masters in their vocal con- 
cert. Over the door-way there are always some half bro- 
ken Egyptian figures, and the two foxes, the usual guar- 
dians of burial-places. A small lamp, kept alive by fat 
from the sheep, or rancid oil, is placed in a niche in the 
wall, and a mat is spread on the ground ; and this form- 
ed the grand divan wherever I was. There, the people 
assembled around me, their conversation turning whol*^ 
ly on antiquities. Such a one had found such a thing, 
and another had discovered a tomb. Various articles 
were brought to sell to. me, and sometimes I had reason 
to rejoice at having stayed there. I was sure of a sup-* 
|)er of milk and bread served in a wooden bowl; but 
^whenever they supposed 1 should stay all night, they al- 
ways killed a couple of fowls for me, which were baked 
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in a small oven heated with pieces of maramy--caseS5 and 
sometimes with the bones and rags of the mummies them« 
selves. It is no uncommon thing to sit down near frag- 
ments of bones ; hands, feet, or skulls, are often in the 
way ; for these people are so accustomed to be among 
the mummies, that they think no more of Sitting on them 
than on the skints of their dead calves. I also became 
indifferent about them at last, and would have slept in a 
mummy-pit as readily as out of it. 

Here they appear to be contented. 

The labourer comes home in the evening, seats himself 
near his cave^ smokes his pipe with his companions, and 
talks of the last inundation of the Nile, its products, and 
what the ensuing season is likely to be. His old wife 
brings him the usual bowl of lentils and bread, moistened 
wdth water and salt ; and when she can add a little but- 
ter, it is a feast. Knowing nothing beyond this, he is 
happy. The young man’s chief business is to accumu- 
late the amazing sum of a hundred piastres (two pounds 
and ten shillings), to buy himself a wife, and to make a 
feast on the wedding-day. If he have any children, they 
want no clothing : be leaves them to themselves till mo- 
ther Nature please to teach them to work, to gain mo- 
ney enough to buy a shirt or some other rag to cover 
themselves ; for while they are children they are gener- 
ally naked or covered with rags. The parents are ro - 
guishly cunning,andthe children are schooled by their ex- 
ample ; so that it becomes a matter of course to cheat 
strangers. Would any one believe that, in such a state 
of life, luxury and ambition exist ? If any woman be de- 
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stitute of jewels^ she is poor, and looks with envy on one 
more fortunate tiian herself, who perhaps has the worth 
of half-a-crown round her neck ; and she who has a few 
glass beads, or some sort of coarse coral, a couple of 
silver brooches, or rings at her arms and legs,is consider - 
ed as truly rich and great. Some of them are as complete 
coquettes in their way as any to be seen in the capitals 
of Europe. 

When a young man wants to marry, he goes to the 
father of the intended bride, and agrees with him what 
he is to pay for her. This being settled, so much mo- 
ney is to be spent on the wedding-day feast. To set pp 
house -keeping, nothing is requisite but two or three ear- 
then pots, a stone to grind meal, and a mat, which is 
the bed. The spouse has a gown and jewels of her own ; 
and if the bridegroom present her with a pair of brace- 
lets of silver, ivory, or glass, she is happy'and fortunate 
indeed. The house is ready, without rent or tax- 
es. No rain can pass through the roof ; and there is no 
door; for there is no want of one, as there is nothing to 
lose. They make a kind of box of clay and straw, which 
after two or three days exposure to the sun, becomes 
quite hard. It is fixed on a stand, an aperture is left to 
put all their precious things into it, and a piece of mum- 
my-case forms the door. If the house does not please 
them, they walk out and enter another, as there are sqyp - 
ral at their command; I might say several 

thousands, hut they are not all fit to receive inhabitants. 
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Lesson 13. 

Interior of Si. Peter's. 

I shall now lead you to St. Peter’s, and endeavour to 
represent the interior of that noble temple. The view is 
perhaps, the best near the" bronze statue of St. Peter • 
and immediately beside it the survey of the interior is 
magnificent and imposing. We saw it under the most 
striking effect, adorned with tlie beams of the sun, play- 
in-g upon its gorgeous magnificence the noble dome, 
with its various colossal paintings, in Mosaic, .of angels, 
prophets, and apostles ; the latter in the spandrifs at 
least twenty-five feet in height. In the transept of the 
cross are seen the noble sepulchral monuments of the 
Popes, by Canova, Bernini, Michael Angelo, and others; 
splendid pictures in Mosaic, designed by Raphael, Do- 
menichino, Guercino, and Guido, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the finest paintings; grand columns of m^arble, 
porphyry, and granite, the gigantic supporters of the’ 
dome, each of which, were it hollow, would be sufficient 
to contain hundreds of people. Numerous colossal sta- 
tues of saints, in niches, at least thirteen feet high ; the 
various and precious stones which impannel the walls of 

the whole_ budding ; the richness of the ornamented roof • 

the galleries from which tbe relics are occasionally exhi- 
bited ; the great altar of Corinthian brass by Bernini, 
(the height of which is not less than the highest palace in 
Rome,) with its twisted columns wreathed with olive ■ 
the hundred brazen -lamps continually burning, and sur- 
rounding the tomb of the patron saint, with its gilded 
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bronze gate, enriched to the utmost with various orna- 
ments ; the massive silver lamps ; the hangings of crim- 
son silk ; the chair of St. Peter, supported by two popes, 
statues of great magnitude ; the pavement, composed^ of 
tlie most rare and curious marbles of beautiful workman- 
ship ; the statue of St. Peter, with a constant succession 
of priests and persons of all descriptions kissing his foot ; 
the people going to be confessed, and to engage in other 
acts of religion, — form a whole not to be paralleled on the 
earth : especially when seen, as I saw it, with the sun’s 
beams darting through the lofty windows of the dome, 
throwing all into mysterious light, tipping the gilded and 
plated ornaments, and giving additional richness to the 
colours of the Mosaic painting, and to the burnished sil- 
ver lamps, which sparkled like little constellations; while 
the effect of all was heightened by the sound of the organ 
at vespers, swelling in notes of triumph, then dying upon 
the ear, and sinking into the soul ; the clear melodious 
tones of the human voice, too, filling up the pauses of the 
organ, diffusing a deeper solemnity through this great ;■! 

temple, and making us feel an involuntary acknowledg- | 

ment to God, who had gifted man with such sublime 
conceptions. ■ ‘ . 

This sacred temple is open in common to the prince 
and to the beggar ; and here, the latter may find an asy- 
lum, and even feel, amidst his present abasement, the ex- 
altation of his nature. Never shall I forget a poor 
wretched diseased boy, not more than four years of age, 
with scarcely a rag to cover him, kneeling in front of all 
the magnificence which I have attempted to describej^ 
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with his little hands and eyes raised to heaven. His ap- 
pearance in such a place excited in our minds even high- 
er feelings of the sublime than all the surrounding splen- 
dour of papal decoration ; for, while this gorgeous fab- 
ric shall be crumbling into unsightly ruins, this little hu- 
man speck, almost overlooked amidst the variety and 
vastness of surrounding objects,— this little heir of im- 
mortality^ will enjoy undiminished youth throughout the 
ages of eternity. 

Lesson 14 
Thirty Years ago. 

Thirty years ago there were many hundred millions 
of human beings alive who are now dead. It requires not 
the aid of inspiration to foretell the same catastrophe, 
respecting hundreds of millions now living, in thirty years 
to come. 

Thirty years ago all Europe was involved in the 
French revolutionary war, the most atrocious and diabo- 
lical strife in which the lives of men were ever thrown 
away since the age of Nimrod, by the most humane, intel- 
lectual, and religious nations under the sun, in compari- 
son with whom nearly all the rest of the people of the 
earth are cruel, ignorant, idolatrous barbarians ! Such is 
the consistency of the human character. We dare not 
prophesy that the crimes and cruelties of a similar con- 
flict will not be renewed for thirty years to come. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Pitt was in the zenith of powd- 
er, and Mr. Fox in the nadir of opposition, balancing be- 
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tween them our political sphere, amidst those disturbing 
forces of tremendous energy, which then were shaking 
the whole system of civilized society a-round. They are 
now sleeping side by side under their marble tombs in 
Westminster Abbey, and our little world of politics is 
\ in equilibrium still without them. We ne’er may look 
upon their like again and yet what reason is there to 
question that two as great as they, and better paired to 
serve their country, by union rather than by contention, 
may arise in thirty years to come ? 

Thirty years ago the national debt of England was 
some two or three hundred millions. It has been 
raised in the interval to thrice that sum. But it already 
shows such symptoms of decay, that unless some new war 
be engaged in to recruit it, it is probable that it may be 
reduced to the first-named amount in thirty years to come, 
j Thirty years ago the slave-trade was a lawful, honor- 
} able, humane, and Christian occupation. It is now piracy, 

I and persons engaged in it are liable to be ^" hanged by 
the neck until dead” at the yard-arm. — Human laws are 
ever varying, justice is eternal. Slavery itself is now as 
lawful, honorable, and Christian a thing as the slave-trade 
1 was then; but there are some signs of the times which | 

aflbrd a hope that, by a natural demise, a legal execution, 
or actual suicide, our colonies will be rid of this curse in 
thirty years to come. 

Thirty years ago Buonaparte was not known, except 
as an artillery officer in the French army. His campaigns 
in Italy, Germany, Egypt, Syria, Poland, and Russia, his 
chief consulship, his Imperial dignity, his abdication^ 
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Us exile in Elba, his return' to Paris, his overthrow at , 
Waterloo, his imprisonment at St. Helena, and his death, 
have all been gone,and are as if they had never been, except 
in their consequences, which will not cease to be implica,- 
ted with the fate of nations till the world’s end. There may 
be a boy at school this day, or rather at home durmg the 
midsummer vacation, who shall arrive at equal eminence 
of power, glory, and dominion, over the destinies of man, 
through life and beyond the grave, in thirty years to 
come. 

Thirty years ago the small-pox was a perpetual pesti- 
lence, Walking in darkness throughout the world, where- 
ever ships and armies, merchants or travellers, from 
Europe had visited. Vaccination has chased this fiend 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same,” 
and from the shores of Greenland to Patagonia. There 
will scarcely be a pock-marked face to be seen in Europe 
thirty years to come. 

Thirty years ago there was scarcely a poet living 
amongst us, except Cowper and Peter Pindar. There are 
now as many authors of volumes of, verse as days in the 
year,— ay, even in leap-year,— we had almost said hours. 
The works of thirty of these may perhaps be remembered 
for thirty years to come. 

Thirty years ago there were neither gas-light, nor steam 
packets, nor safety-lamps, nor life-boats, nor a hundred 
other useful mechanical and * philosophical inventions. 
All these will, most probably, be improved beyond what 
can be anticipated in thirty years to come. 
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Lesson 15 . 

WilUam Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 

The country assigned to him by the royal charter was 
yet full of its original inhabitants; and the principles of 
William Penn, did not allow him to look upon thatgift as 
a warrant to dispossess the first proprietors of the land. 
He had accordingly appointed his commissioners, the pre- 
ceding year, to treat with them for the fail- purchase of a 
part of their lands, and for their joint possession of the 
remainder ; and the terms of the settlement being now 
nearly agreed upon, he proceeded, very soon after his ar- 
rival, to conclude the settlement, and solemnly to pledge 
his faith, and to ratify and confirm the treaty, in sight both 
of the Indians and planters. For this purpose a grand 
convocation of the tribes had been appointed near the spot 
where Philadelphia now stands ; and it was agreed that he 
and the presiding Sachems should meet and exchange faith, 
under the spreading branches of a prodigious ehn-tree that 
grew on the bank of the river. On the day appointed, ac- 
cordingly, an innumerable multitude ofthe Indians assem- 
bled in that neighbourhood ; and were seen, with their dark 
visages and brandished arms, moving in vast swarms, in 
the depth of the woods which then overshaded the whole 
of that now cultivated region. On the other hand, Wil- 
liam Penn, vrith a moderate attendance of friends, ad- 
vanced to meet them. He came of course unarmed,— in his 
usual plain dress,— witliout banners, or mace, or guard, or 
VI. p 


carriages ; and only distinguisliedfrom liis companions by 
wearing a blue sasli of silk net-work (which, it seems^, is 
still preserved by Mr. Kett of Seetliing-hall, near Nor- 
wich), and by having in his hand a roll of parchment, on 
which was engrossed the confirmation of the treaty of 
purchase and amity. As soon as lie drew near the spot | 
where the Sachems were assenibled, the v/hole multitude 
of Indians threw down their weapons, and seated them- 
selves on the ground in groups, each under his own chief- 
tain ; and the presiding chief intimated to ^ illiam Penn, 
that the nations were ready to hear him. 

Having been thus called upon, he began : — ^^The Great 
Spirit,’’ he said, “ who made him and them, who ruled the 
heaven and the earth, andwho knew the innermost thoughts 
of man, knew that he and his friends had a hearty desire 
to live in peace and friendship with them, and to serve 
them, to the utmost ^f their power. It was not their cus- 
tom to use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, 
for which reason they had come unarmed. Their object 
was not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, 
but tp do good. They were then met on the broad path- 
way of good faith and good will, so that no advantage 
was to be taken on either side, but all was to be open- 
ness, brotherhood, and love/ * After these and other words, 
he unrolled the parchment, and by means of the same in- 
terpreter, conveyed to them, article by article, the condi- 
tions of the purchase, and tlie words of the compact then 
made for their eternal union. Among other things, they 
were not to be molested in their lawful pursuits, even in 


tlie territory they had alienated, for it was to be coBimon 
to theni and file English. They were to have the sameli* 
berty to do all things therein relating to the improvement 
of their grounds, and providing sustenance for their fami- 
lies, which the English had. If any disputes should arise 
between the two they should be settled by twelve per- 
sons, half of whom should be English and half Indians. 
He then paid them for the land, and made them many pre- 
sents besides from the merchandize which had been spread 
before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of parch- 
ment on the ground, observing again, that the ground 
should ‘be common to both people. He then added, that 
he would not do as the Marylanders did^ that is, call them 
children or brothers only ; for often parents were apt to 
whip their children too severely, and brothers sometimes 
would differ ; neither would he compare the friendship be- 
tween him and them to a chain, for the rain might some- 
times rust it, or a tree might fall and break it ; but he 
should consider them as the same flesh and blood with the 
Christians, and the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts. He then took up the parchment, 
and presented it to the Sachem who wore the horn in the 
chaplet, and desired him and the other Sachems to pre- 
serve it carefully for three generations, that their chil- 
dren might know what had passed between them, just as 
if he himself had remained with them to repeat it. 

The Indians, in return, made a long and stately harangue, 
of which, however, no more seems to have been remember- 
ed, but that tlieyple dged themselves to live in love with 
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J/Villiam Penn and Ms cMldreH;, as long as the snn and 
moon should endure/’ Thus ended this famous treaty, — . ' 
of which Voltaire has remarked, with so much truth and ' 
severity, that it was the only one ever concluded be* I 
tween savages and Christians that was not ratified by an 
^ oath, — and the only one that never was broken !” [ 

Such, indeed, was the spirit in which the negotiation 
was entered in, and the corresponding settlement conduct- 
ed, that, for the space of more than seventy years, and s& 
long indeed as the Quakers retained the chief power in th© 
government, the peace and amity which had been thus 1 
solemnly promised and concluded, never was violafed; and 
a large and most striking, though solitary example aiford- 
ed, of the facility with which they, who are really sincere ; 
and friendly in their own views, may live in harmony even ' 
with those who are supposed to be peculiarly fierce and 
faithless. 

Lesson 16 . 

On the Sea. 

The ocean rolling its surges from clime to clime, is the , 
most august object xmder the whole heaven. It is a spec- 
tacle of magnificence and terror, which fills the mind, and 
amazes the imagination. 

Let us examine in a single drop of water, only so much 
as will adhere to the point of a needle. In this speck, an 
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eminent philosopher computes no less than thirteen thou- 
sand globules. And if so many exist in so small a space, how 
many must there be in the unmeasured extent of the ocean. 

It is remarkable, that sand is a more effectual barrier 
against the sea than rock ; accordingly the sea is conti- 
nually gaining upon a rocky shore, and losing upon a 
sandy shore, unless where it sets in with an eddy. .Thus 
it has been gaining from age to age upon the isle of Port- 
land, and the Land’s-end in Cornwall; undermining, throw- 
ing down, and swallowing up one huge rock after another. 
Meantime, the sandy shores, both on our southern and 
western coasts, gain continually upon the sea. 

Beneath the boundary of rocks frequently lies a smooth 
level sand, almost as firm as a well-compacted causeway; 
insomuch that the tread of a horse scarcely impresses it, 
and the waters never penetrate it. Without this wise con- 
trivance, the searching waves would insinuate into the 
heart of the earth ; and the earth itself would, in some 
places, be hollow as a honey-comb ; in others, bibulous as 
a sponge. 

Nor are the regions of the ocean without their proper 
inhabitants, clothed in exact conformity to the clime ; not 
in swelling wool or buoyant feathers, but with as much 
compactness and as little superfluity as possible. They 
are clad, or rather sheathed, in scales which adhere close, 
and are laid in a k ind of natural oil ; than which nothing can 
be more light, and at the same time nothing more solid: 
it hinders the fluid from penetrating their flesh ; it prevents 
the cold from chilling their blood, and enables them to 
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make their way through the waters with the utmost facility . 
And they have each an air bladder, a curious instrument, 
by expanding or compressing which, they rise to what 
height, or sink to what depth they please. 

It is impossible to enumerate the variety of the scaly 
herds. , Among them are animals of monstrous shapes and 
g^TuaCTug qualities. The upper jaw of the sword-fish is 
lengthened into a strong and sharp sword, with which, 
though he is not above sixteen feet long, he scruples not to 
engage the whale himself. The sun-fish is one round mass 
of flesh ; only it has two fins, which act the part of oars. 
The polypus, with its numerous feet and claws, seems 
fitted only to crawl: yet anexcrescence rising on the back 
enables it to steer a steady course through the waves. 
The shdl of the nautilus forms a kind of boat, and he un- 
furls a membrane to the wind for a sail. He extends, al- 
so, two arms, with which, as with oars, he rows himself 
along. When he is disposed to dive, he strikes sail, and 
at once sinks to the bottom. tVhen the weather is calm, 
he mounts again, and performs his voyage without either 
chart or compass. 

Some, lo<%ed in their shells, seem to have no higher 
employ than to imbibe nutriment, and are almost rooted 
to the rocks on which they lie ; whUe others shoot along 
the yielding flood, and range the spacious regions of the 
deep. How various is their figure ! The shells of some 
seem to be the rude productions of chance rather than of 
skin and design; yet even in these we find the nicest dis- 
positions. Uncouth as they appear, they are exactly suit- 
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®d to the exigencies of their respective tenants. The struc- 
ture of others is all symmetry and elegance, and no enamel 
can be compared to their polish. 

The mackarel, herring, and various other kinds, throng 
our creeks and bays : while those of enormous size and ap- 
pearance, which would fright the valuable fish from our 
coasts, are kept in the abysses of the ocean ; as wild beasts, 
compelled by the same over-ruling power, hide themselves 
in the recesses of the forest. v 

' Lesson 17. 

Various Phenomena of the Ocean. 

As the natives of the deep are continually obliged to 
devour one another for necessary subsistence, without 
extraordinary recruits the whole watery race must soon be 
totally extinct. Were they to bring forth no more at a 
birth than land animals, the increase would be far too 
small for the consumption. The weaker species would 
soon be destro 3 'ed by the stronger, and the stronger 
themselves must soon after perish for want of food. 
Therefore, to supply millions of animals with subsistence, 
they spawn not by scores, but by millions. A single 
female produces a nation. The great naturalist, Mr, 
Leuwenhoeck, counted in an ordinary pod 9,384,000 
eggs. By this amazing expedient, constant reparationi 
is made proportionable to the immense havoc. 

And as the sea abounds with animal inhabitants, so it 
does also with vegetable productions ;;some soft as wool, 
others hard as stone. Some rise like a leafless shrubs 
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some are expanded in the form of a net ; some grow with 
their hands hanging downwards, and seem rather sus- 
pended than springing from the jottings of the rocks 
The herbs and trees on the dry land are fed by’the 
jmces that permeate the soil, and float in the air. For 
i this purpose they are furnished with leaves to collect the 
one, and with roots to attract the other. Whereas the 
sea plants, having suflScient nourishment in the circum- 
ambient waters, have no need to detach roots into the 
ground, or forage the earth for sustenance. Instead 
therefore, of penetrating, they are but just tacked to the 
bottom; and adhere to some solid substance only with 
such a tenacity as may secure them from being tost to 
and no by the agitation of the waves. 

The sea is that grand reservoir which supplies the 
earth with its fertility ; and the air and sun are the mic^hty 
engines, which work without intermission, to raise the 
water from this inexhaustible cistern. The clouds as 
aqueducts, convey the genial stores along the atmosphere, 

and distribute them in seasonable and regular propor- 
tions through all the regions of the globe. 

With what difficulty do we extract a drop of perfectly 
sweet water from this vast pit of brine! Yet the sun 
draws off every moment millions of tuns in vaporous ex- 
halations, which being securely lodged in the clouds 
are sent abroad sweetened and refined, without the least 
brackish tincture, or bituminous sediment; sent forth up- 
on the wings of the winds, to distil in dews and rains, to 
ooze in fountains, to trickle along in rivulets, to roll 
from the sides of mountains, to flow in copious streams 
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amid burning deserts and tliroiigli populous kingdoms., \ 

in order to refresh and fertilize^, to beautify and enricli^ j 

every soil in the clime. 

How amazing are the goodness and power of the | 

world’s adorable Maker, in distributing so largely what j 

is so extensively beneiicial! that water, without which j 

^ve can scarcely perfonii any business, or enjoy any com- j 

fort, should stream by our house, should come from thfe / 

ends of the earth, from the extremities of the ocean to 
lerve us! that this boundless mass of fluid salt, so in- 
tolerably nauseous to the taste, should be the original :i 

spring that quenches the thirst both of man and every 
other species of animals ! 

Besides the salutary and useful circulation of the ri- 
vers, the sea has a motion no less advantageous. Daily, 
for five or six hours it flows toward the land, and during 
an equal period retires from it. How great is the power 
that protrudes to the shores such an in conceivable weight 
of waters without any concurrence from the winds, often 
in direct opposition to them ! that bids the mighty ele- 
ment revolve with the most exact punctuality ! Did it 
advance with a lawless and unlimited swell, it might 
deluge whole continents. W ere it irregular and uncer- 
tain in its approaches, navigation would be at a stand. 

Is the sailor returned from his voyage, the flux is ready 
to convey his vessel to the very doors of the owner. 

Has the merchant freighted his ship, the reflux bears it 
away with the' utmost expedition, ,■ 
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Lesson 18 . 

Scenery of the Upper Qraonoko* 

, To take in, at one view, the grand cliaracter of these stn- 
peiidous scenes, the spectator must he Gtationed on the 
little naountam of Maiiimi, a granitic ridge* that rises 
from the Savannah, north of the church of the iiiissioii, and 
ivS itself only a contiouation of the steps of which the ca- 
taract of Manimi is composed. We often visited this 
momitain, for we were never weary of the view of this 
astonishing spectacle, concealed in one of the most re- 
mote corners of the earth. Arrived at the summit of the 
rock, the eye suddenly takes in a sheet of foam, e:& tending 
a whole mile. Enormous masses of stone, black as iron, 
issue from its bosom. Some are paps grouped in pairs, 
like basaltic hills ; others resemble towers, strong castles, 
and ruined buildings. Their gloomy tints contrast with^ 
the silvery splendour of the foam. Every rock, every is- 
let, is covered with vigorous trees, collected in clusters. 
At the foot of those paps, far as the eye can reach, a thick 
vapour is suspended over the river, and through this whit- 
ish fog the tops of the lofty palm-trees shoot up. This 
majestic plant, the trunk of which is more than eighty feet 
high, has a leafy plume, of a brilliant lustre, which rises 
almost straight toward the sky. At every hour of the day 
the sheet of foam displays different aspects. Sometimes 
the hilly islands and the palm-trees project their broad 
shadows ; sometimes the rays of the setting sun are re- 
fracted in the humid cloud that shrouds the cataract. Co- 
loured arcs are formed, and vanish, and appear again al- 
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ternately : light sport of the air, their images wave above 
the plain. ■ _ ■ 

Such is the character of the landscape discovered from 
the top of the mountain of Manimi, which no traveller has 
yet described. I do not hesitate to repeat, that neither 
time, nor the view of the Cordilleras, nor any abode in 
the temperate valleys of Mexico, have effaced from my 
mind the powerful impression* of the aspect of the cata- 
racts. When I read a description of those j>laces in In- 
dia that are embellished by running waters and vigorous 
vegetation, my imagination retraces a sea of foam and 
palm-trees, the tops of which rise above a stratum of va- 
pour. The majestic scenes of nature, like the sublime 
works of poetry and the arts, leave remembrances that 
are incessantly awakening, and through the whole of life 
mingle with all our feelings of what is grand and 'beautiful. 
The calm of the atmosphere, and the tumultuous move- 
ment of the waters, produce a contrast peculiar to this 
zone. Here no breath of wind ever agitates the foliage, 
no cloud veils the splendour of the azure vault of hea- 
ven : a great mass of light is diffused in the air ; on the 
earth, strewn with plants with glossy leaves, and on the 
bed of the river, which extends far as the eye can reach. 
This appearance surprises a traveller born in the north of 
Europe . The idea of wild scenery,— of a torrent rushing 
from rock to rock, — is linked in his imagination with that 
of a climate, where the noise of the tempest is mingled 
with the sound of the cataracts ; and where, in a gloomy 
and misty day, sweeping clouds seem to descend into the 
valley, and rest upon the tops of the pines. The land- 


scape of the tropics in tlie low regions of continents has ' 
a peculiar physiognomy; something of greatness and re« j 
pose^ which it preserves^, even where one of the elements 
is struggling with invincible obstacles. Near the aqua- I 
tor, hurricanes and tempests belong to islands only, to 
deserts destitute of plants, and to those spots where i 
parts of the atmosphere repose upon surfaces from which 
the radiation of heat is very dilierent. 

Lesson 19. 

Volcanic Eruption in Iceland, 

From the year !724 to 1730, Mount Krabla, in Ice- 
land, almost incessantly poured forth torrents of burn- 
ing lava. The natives call these tremendous streams * 
by the tippropriate name of sioiie-floods. By day they 
emit a blue sulphureous flame, obscured by smoke and j 
vapour ; by night they redden, and illuminate the whole I 
horizon. Balls of fire are sent up from the stone-floods, | 
as well as from the burning mountains. In 1755, Katie- I 
giaa poured out a torrent of water winch sw^ept glaciers 
and rocks before it, and inundated an extent of country 
fifteen miles long and twenty wide: alternate discharges 
of fire and water took place, each equally destructive ; 
loud subterraneous noises wmre heard to the distance of 
eighty or ninety miles ; and three hundred miles pif ashes 
fell like rain in the Feroe Isles. 

But the most tremendous eruption, recorded in the Ice- 
landic annals, is that of 1783. It began on tlie 1st of 
June with earthquakes ; these continued to increase t Ji 
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the llth, when the inhabitants quitted their houses, aM 
took up their abode in tents. Meantime, a continual 
smoke was seen rising from the northern and uninhabited 
part of the country ; three fire-spouts broke out, which, 
after they had risen to a considerable height, were form- 
ed into one, visible at a distance of more than 150 miles. 
The whole atmosphere was darkened with sand, and dust, 
and brimstone ; showers of pumice stones fell red hot, to- 
gether with a dirty substance like pitch, in small balls or 
rings, which blasted all vegetation. At the same time 
great quantities of rain fell, which, running in torrents 
upon the hot ground, tore up the earth, and earned it into 
the lower country. This rain was so impregnated with 
salt and sulphur, in passing the clouds of smoke which 
filled the sky, as to occasion considerable smarting on the 
skin. At a greater distance from the fire, there was in 
some places a shower of hail, in others a fall of snow, so 
heavy as to do much injury to the cattle. Meanwhile, 
such streams arose as to darken the sun, and make its 
disk appear like blood; this was perceived in England. 
A tract of country, above sixty English miles in length, 
was converted into one great lake of fire. Its perpendi- 
cular height was from fifteen to twenty fathoms. The 
hills which it did not cover it melted down ; so that the 
whole surface was one level expanse of molten matter. 
Two burning islands were thrown up in the sea. Ships 
sailing between Copenhagen and Norway were covered 
with a black and pitchy mixture of brimstone and ashes ; 
and the rain which fell in Norway was so acrid, that it 
totally destroyed the leaves of the trees. Nearly all the 
VL ^ Q, ' 
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grass in the island was burnt, and what was left was in 
such a state, that most of the cattle which escaped the fire 
and flood died for want of food, or were poisoned by 
what hunger compelled them to eat. The atmosphere 
proved fatal to old persons, and all who had any ten- 
dency to pulmonary disease. But the greatest evil was 
the famine which ensued; and which was so dreadful, 
that the number of inhabitants who perished in conse- 
quence of the eruption amounted to near 0000. 

Lesson 20 . 

The Salt-mine, near Cracow in Poland. 

AT Wielitska, a small town about eight miles from 
Cracow, this wmnderlul mine is excavated in a ridge of 
hills, at the northern extremity of the chain which joins 
to the Carpathian mountains; and has been worked above 
six hundred years. 

There are eight openings or descents into this mine, 
six in the fields, and two in the town itself. The openings 
are lined throughout with timber : and at the top of each 
there is a large wheel, with a rope as thick as a cable, by 
which things are let down, and the salt is drawn up. 

The descent is very slow and gradual, down a narrow 
dark well, to the depth of six hundred feet perpendicxilar. 
The place where the stranger is set down is perfectly 
dark; but the miners striking fire, and lighting a small 
lamp, conduct him through a number of passages, and by 
means of ladders, they again descend to an immense 
depth: at the. foot of the last ladder the stranger is I'e- 
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ceived in a small dark cavern : and in the course of their 
‘ descent it is usual for the guide to pretend the utmoM 
j ’dread and apprehension of the feeble light of his lamp. 

going out, often declaring that such an accident might be 
I . attended with the most fatal consequences. 

When arrived at this dreary chamber, the miner con- 
trives to extinguish his lamp as if by accident, and, catch- 
ing the stranger by the hand, drags him through a narrow 
creek into the body of the mine; when there bursts upon 
I his view a little world, the beauty of which is scarcely to 

I be imagined. He beholds a spacious plain, containinga 

1 kind of subterranean city, with houses, carriages, roads, 
&c. all scooped out of one vast rock of salt, as bright and 
glittering as crystal ; while the blaze of the lights conti- 
nually burning for the general use, reflected from the daz- 
1 zling columns which support the lofty arched vaults of the 
mine, and which are beautifully tinged with aU the colours 
of the rainbow, and sparkle with the lustre of precious 
stones, afibrds a more splendid and glittering prospect 
than any thing above ground can possibly exhibit. 

In various parts of this spacious plain stand the huts 
. of the miners and their families, some single and others 
in clusters like villages. They have very little commu- 
nication with the world above ground ; and many hun- 
dreds of persons are bbrn and pass the whole of their 
..lives here. ' ^ ^ '■ 

Through the midst of this plain lies a road, which is al- 
■ ways filled with carriages laden with masses of salt from 
the furthest part of the mine. The drivers are generally 
‘ ginging, and the salt looks like a load of gems. A great 
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,li,,iimber of horses are kept ill the mine ; aiid wheii onee 
let down, never see day4ight again, 

The instruments principally used by the miners are 
pick-axes, hammers, and chisels; with which they dig .. 
out the salt in the form of huge cylinders, each of many 
hundred weight. This is found the most convenient me- 
thod of getting it out of the mine ; and as soon as got 
above ground, the masses are broken into smaller pieces, 
and sent to the mills, where they are reduced to powder. 
The finest sort of salt is sometimes cut into toys, and 
often passes for real crystal. 

This mine appears to be inexhaustible, Its known 
breadth is one thousand one hundred and fifteeii feet, its 
length is six thousand six hundred and ninety-one feet, 
and its depth seven hundred and forty-three feet. This, 
however, is to be understood only of the part which has 
been actually worked ; as to the real depth or longitudinal 
extent of the bed of salt, it is not possible to conjecture. 

Lesson 21. 

Description of the Laplanders. 

Who can be without a lively sense of gratitude to- 
ward his Creator, and of pity to those of his fellow-crea- 
tures to whom Nature has more sparingly distributed 
her blessings, when he fixes his eyes on the Laplanders, 
and the inhabitants of the lands bordering on the arctic 
pole ? 

Their country is formed of a chain of mountains co- 
vered with snow and ice, which do not melt even in 
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Slimmer I and where the chain is interrupted, bogs and 
mpshes fill the space. Winter is felt during the greater 
part of the year : a deep snow ovemhelms the valleys 
and covers the little hills, and for a long time the sun ne- 
ver rises above their horizon. The inhabitants seek shel- 
ter from the cold in tents, which can be removed from 
one place to another. 

They ‘ fix their fire-place in the middle of the tent, and 
surround it with stones. The smoke goes out at a hole 
in the top, which also serves them for a window. There 
they fasten iron chains, to which they hang the caldrons 
in which they dress their food, and melt the ice which 
serves them for drink. The inside of the tent is furnished 
with furs, which preserve them from the cold ; and they 
lie on skins of animals, spread upon the ground. 

It is in such habitations that the Laplanders pass their 
winter, surrounded by the howling wolves, who are 
roaming every where in search of prey. How could we 
bear the climate and way of life of these people ? How 
much we should think ourselves to be pitied, if we had 
nothing before our eyes but an immense extent of ice, 
and whole deserts covered with snow ;the absence of 
tlie sun making the cold still more insupportable! — and 
if instead of a convenient dwelling, we had only move- 
able tents made of skins ; and no other resource for our 
subsistence but in painful and dangerous hunting. 

Are not these reflections proper to make us observe 
the many advantages of our climate, to which we attend 
so little ? Ought they not to animate us ,to bless the di- 
vine Providence for the many thousand advantages we 
q3 , 
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enjoy ? Yes^ let us ever bless that wise Providence ; and 
when we feel the severity of the season^ let us return 
thanks, that the cold is so moderate where we dwelh and 
that we have such numerous ways of guarding against it 

But is the inhabitant of northern countries so unhappy 
as we imagine ? It is true^ that he wanders painfully 
through rough valleys and unbeaten roads^ and that he 
is exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. But his 
hardy body is able to bear fatigue. If the Laplander be 
poor, and deprived of many of the conveniences of life 
that we enjoy ; is he not rich, in knowing no other wants 
than those which he can easily satisfy ? 

He is deprived, for several months, of the light of the 
sun ; but in return, the moon and the aurora borealis come 
to illuminate his horizon. Even the snow and ice, in 
which he is buried, do not make him unhappy. Educa- 
tion and custom arm him against the severity of his cli- 
mate. The hardy life he leads, enables him to brave the 
cold; and the particular wants which are indispensible 
to him. Nature has made it easy for him to supply. She 
has pointed out to him animals, the fur of which defends 
him from the keenness of the air. She has given him 
the rein-deer, which furnishes him with his tent, his 
dressj, his bed, and his food : with this animal he under- 
takes long journeys, it supplies almost all his wants, and 
the maintenanceof it is no expense or trouble to him. 

If it be true, then, that the idea we form of happiness 
depends more on opinion than on reason: if it be true, 
also, that real happiness is not fixed to particular people, 
or particular climates ; and thdt, with the necessaries of 
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life and peace of mind, a man maybe happy in any cor- 
ner of the earth : have we not a right to ask, what the 
Laplander wants to make him happy? 


Lesson 22. 

The Esquimaux, 

The Esquimaux exhibit a strange mixture of intellect 
and diilness, of cunning and simplicity, of ingenuity 
and stupidity : few of them could count beyond five, and 
not one of them beyond ten, nor could any of them 
speak a dozen words of English after a constant inter- 
course of seventeen or eighteen months ; yet many of 
them 'could imitate the manners and actions of the stran- 
gers, and were, on the whole, excellent mimics.* — One 
woman in particular, of the name of Iligluik, very soon 
attracted the attention of Captain Parry and his people, by 
the various traits of that superiority of understanding for 
which, it was found, she was remarkably distinguished, 
and held in esteem even by her own countrymen. She 
had a great fondness for singing, possessed a soft voice 
and an excellent air; but, like another great singer, who 
figured in a different society, there was scarcely any 
stopping her when she had once begun;*' she would 
listen, however, for hours together to the tunes played 
on the organ. Her superior intelligence was, perhaps, 
most conspicuous in the readiness with which she was 
made to comprehend the manner of laying down, on pa- 
per, the geographical outline of that part of the coast of 
America she was acquainted with, and the neighbouring 





islands, so as to construct a chart.— At first it was found 
diflScult to make her comprehend what was meant ; but 
when Captain Parry had discovered that the Esquimaux 
were already acquainted with the four cardinal points of 
the compass, for which they have appropriate names, 
he drew them on a sheet of paper, together with that 
portion of the coast just discovered, which was opposite 
to Winter Island, where then they were, and of course 
well known to her. 

We desired her (says Captain Parry) to complete the 
rest, and to do it mikkee (small), when, with a counte- 
nance of the most grave attention and peculiar intelli- 
gence, she drew the coast of the continent beyond her 
own country, as lying nearly north from Winter Island. 
The most important part still remained, and it would 
have amused an unconcerned looker-on to have observ- 
ed the anxiety and suspense depicted on the counte- 
nances of our part of the group till this was accomplish- 
ed, for never were the tracings of a pencil watched with 
more eager solicitude. Our surprise and satisfaction may 
therefore, in some degree, be imagined, when, without 
taking it from the paper, Iligluik brought the continental 
coa,st short round to the westward, and afterwards to the- 

S.S.W^., so as to come within three or four days’ jour- 
ney of Repulse Bay. 

I am, however, compelled to acknowledge that, in pro- 
portion as the superior understanding of this extraordi- 
nary woman became more and more developed, her head 
(for what female head is indiflerent to praise ?) began to 
be turned by the general attention and numberless pre- 
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seiits she received. The superior decency and even 
modesty of her behaviour had combined, with her intel- 
iectual qualities, to raise here in our estimation, far above 
her companions; and I often heard others express what 
I could not but agree in, that for Iligluik alone, of all 
the Esquimaux women, that kind of respect could be 
entertained, which modesty in a female never fails to 
command in our sex. Thus regarded,* she had always 
been freely admitted into the ships, the quarter-masters 
at the gangway never thinking of refusing entrance to 
^Vthe wise woman,” as they called her, Whenever any 
explanation was necessary between the Esquimaux and 
us, Ilingluik was sent for quite as an interpreter ; infor- 
mation was chiefly obtained through her, and she thus 
found herself rising into a degree of consequence, to 
which, but for us, she could never have attained. Not- 
withstanding a more than ordinary share of good sense 
on her part, it will not therefore be wondered at if she 
became giddy with her exaltation, assuming certain airs 
which, though infinitely diversified in their operation, 
according to circumstances, perhaps universally attend 
a too sudden accession of good fortune in every child 
of Adam from the equator to the poles. The conse- 
quence was, that Iligluik was soon spoiled; she considered 
her admission into the ships, and most of the cabins, no 
longer an indulgeiice, but a right ; ceased to return the 
slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or presents ; 
became listless and inattentive in unravelling the mean- 
ing of our questions, and careless whether her answers 
conveyed the information we desired. In short Iligluik 
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in February and Iligluik in April were confessedly very 
different'persons ; and it was at last amusing to recollect, 
though not very easy to persuade one’s self, that the wo- 
man who now sat demurely in a chair, so confidently ex- 
pecting the notice of those around her, and she who had 
at first, with eager and wild delight, assisted in cutting 
snow for the building of a hut, and with the hope of ob- 
taining a single needle, were actually one and the same 
individual. 

No kind of distress can deprive the Esquimaux of their 
cheerful temper and good humour, which they preserve 
even when severely pinched with hunger and cold, and 
wholly deprived, for days together, both of food and 
fuel,— a situation to which they are very frequently re- 
duced. Yet no calamity of this kind can teach them 
to be provident, or to take the least thought for the 
morrow ; with them, indeed, it is always either a feast or 
a famine.^ The enormous quantity of animal food (they 
have no other)”,which they devour at a time, is almost in- 
credible. The quantity of meat v/Mch they procured, 
between the first of October and the first of April, was 
sufficient to have furnished about double the number of 
working people, who were moderate eaters, and had any 
•idea of providing for a future day ; but to individuals 
who can demolish four or five pounds at a sitting, and at 
least ten in the course of a day, and who never bestow a 
thought on to-morrow, at least with the view to provide 
for it by economy, there is scarcely any supply which 
could secure them from occasional scarcity. It is highly 
^probable, that the alternate feasting and fasting, to which 
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the '.gluttony and improvidence of these people so 'ccin-' 
stantly subject tliera, may have occasioned many of the 
coniplaiiits that proved fatal during the winter : and, on 
this account, we hardly knew whether to rejoice or not, 
at the general success of their fishery. 

In every direction around their huts were lying in- 
numerable bones of walrusses and seals, together with 
skulls of dogs, bears, and foxes, on many of which a 
part of the putrid flesh still remaining, sent forth the 
most offensive effluvia. We were not a little surprised 
to find also a number of human skulls lying about among 
the rest, within a few yards of the huts; and were 
somewhat inclined to be out of humour on this account 
with our new friends, who not only treated the matter 
with the utmost indifference, but on observing that we 
were inclined to add some of them to our collections, 
went eagerly about to look for them, and tumbled, per- 
haps, the craniums of some of their own relations into 
our bag, without delicacy or remorse. In various other 
parts of the island we soon after met with similar relics, 
no better disposed of ; but we had yet to learn how lit- 
tle pains these people take to place the dead out of the 
reach of hungry bears, or anatomical collectors. 

' Lesson 23 . 

Visit to a New ContlnenL 

To an' American visiting Europe, the long voyage he 
has' to make, is an excellent preparative. From the mo- 
ment you lose sight of .the land you have left, all is va- 
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caiicy until you step on the opposite shore, and are 
launched at once into the bustle and novelties of an- 
other world. 

I have said that at sea all is vacancy. I should correct 
the expression. To one given up to day-drearning, and 
fond of losing himself in reveries, a sea-voyage is full of 
subjects for meditation; but then they are the wonders 
of the deep and of the air, and rather tend to abstract 
the mind from worldly themes. I delighted to loll over 
the quarter-railing, or climb to the main-top on a calm 
day, and muse for hours together on the tranquil bosom 
of a summer’s sea; or to ^gaze upon the piles of golden 
clouds just peering above the horizon, fancy them some 
fairy realms, and people them with a creation of my own. 
To watch the gentle undulating billows rolling ther sil- 
ver volumes, as if to die awmy on those happy shores. 
There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and 
awe, with which I looked dowm from my giddy height 
on the monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols. 
Shoals of porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship; 
the grampus slowly heaving his huge form above the 
surface; or the ravenous shark darting like a spectre 
through the blue waters. My imagination would conjure 
up all that I had heard or read of the watery world be- 
neath me ; of the finny herds that roam its fathomless 
valleys ; of shapeless monsters that lurk among the very 
foundations of the earth; and those wild phantasms that 
swell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail gliding along the edge of 
the ocean would be another theme of idle speculation. 
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How interesting this fragment of a world hastening to 
rejoin tlie great mass of existence! What a glorious mo- 
nument of human invention^ that has thus triumphed 
over wind and wave ; has brought the ends of the earth in 
communion ; has established an interchange of blessings, 
pouring into the sterile regions of the north all the luxuries 
of the south ; diffused the light ofknowledge and the cha- 
rities of cultivated life ; and has thus bound together 
those scattered portions of the human race, between 
which nature seemed to have thrown an insurmountable 
barrier! 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting 
at a distance. At sea, every thing that breaks the monoto- 
ny of the surrounding expanse attracts attention. It pro- 
ved to be the mast of a ship that must have been com- 
pletely wrecked; for there were the remains of handker- 
chiefs, by which some of the crew had fastened them- 
selves to this spar, to prevent their being washed off’ by 
the waves. There was no trace by which the name of the 
ship could be ascertained. The wreck had evidently drift- 
ed about for many months ; clusters of shell-fish bad ihs- 
tened about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. 
But where, thought I, is the crew? Their struggle has 
long been over;— they have gone down amidst the roar 
of the tempest;— their bones lie whitening in the caverns 
of the deep. Silence — oblivion, like the waves, have clos- 
ed over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. 

. What sighs have been wafted after that ■ ship! what 
■■ prayers .off ered up at the deserted fireside of home ! Otnv 
. often has the '.mistress, the wife, and the mother, I'Huired 
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(weff tbe daily- news* to. catch some casual intelligence of 
this.' rover . of the deep! How has expectation darkened 
hxtor anxiety* — anxiety into dread““and dread into des.-* 
pair ! Alas ! not one moment shall ever return for. love 
to cherish. AH that shall ever he known is, that she sail- 
edfrom her port, " and was never heard of more.” 

The sight of the wreck, as usuali gave rise to many 
dismal' anecdotes. This was particularly the case in the 
evening, when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, 
began to look wild and threatening, and gave indications 
of one of those sudden storms that will sometimes break 
in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat 
■ round the duH light of a lamp, in the cabin^ that made 
the gloom pore ghastly, every one had his tale of ship- 
^ wreck and disaster. I was particularly struck with a 
short, one related by the captain. “ As I was once sail- 
ing,” said .he,,“ in a fine stout ship, across the banks of 
Newfoundland, one of the heavy fogs that prevail in 
those parts rendered it impossible for me to see far a- 
head, even in the daytime ; but at night the weather was 
so thick' that we could not distinguish any object at 
twice the length of our ship. I kept lights at the mast- 
head, and a constant watch forward to look out for fish- 
ingrsmacks, which are accustomed to lie at anchor on 
the banks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, 
and we were going at a great rate through the water. 
Suddenly the watch gave the alarm of “ A sail a-head !” 
hut it was scarcely uttered till we were upon her. She 
was a small schooner at anclior, with her broadside to- 
ward us. The crew were all asleep, and had neglected 
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tohoistaligM* We strack her just Theforfee. 

the size, and the weight of our vessel, bore her down below 
the waves ; we passed over her, and were hurried on our 
course. As the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us^ 

I had a glimpse of two or three half-naked wretcheS;, 
rushing from her cabin i they just started from -their beds 
to* be swallowed shrieking by the Wa^s. I [heard their 
drowning cry mingling with the wind. The blast- that 
bore it to our ears swept us out of all further hearing. I 
^hall never forget that cry ! It was some time before we 
could put the ship about, she was under such headway. 
We returned^ as nearly as we could guess, to the place 
where the smack was anchored. We cruised about for 
several hours in the dense fog. We fired several guns, 
and listened if we might h^ haHos of any survivor! 
but all was silent —we never heard nor saw any thing of 
them more!’’ » 

It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
^‘ Ijand!” was given from the mast-ihead. 1 question 
whether Columbus, when he discovered the new world, 
felt a more delicious throng of sensations than rush into 
an American's bosom when he first comes in sight of 
Europe. There is a volume of associations in tbe very 
name. It is the land of promise, teeming with every 
thing of wMch'his childhood has heard, or on \vhich Ms 
studious years have pondered. 

that time, until the period of arrival, it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled like 
guardian giants round the coast; the headlands of Ire* 
land, stretching out into the='channel ; the Welch rnoim- 
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tains, towering into the clouds ; all were objects of in- 
tense interest. . As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoi- 
tred the shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt with 
delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and 
green grass-plots. I saw the mouldering ruins of an ab- 
bey overrun with ivy, and the taper spire of a village- 
church rising from the brow of a neighbouring MU— all 
were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favorable, that the ship was 
enabled to come at once on the pier; it was thronged 
with people; some idle lookers-on, others eager expect- 
ants of friends or relatives. I could distinguish the mer- 
chant to whom the ship belonged, I knew him by his 
calculating brow and restless air. His hands were thrust 
in his pockets; he was whistling thoughtfully, and walk- 
ing to and fro, a small space having been accorded to 
him<by the crowd, in deference to his temporary import- 
ance. There were repeated clieerings and salutations 
interchanged between the shore and the ship, as friends 
happened to recognise each other. But I particularly no- 
ticed one young woman of humble dress, but interesting 
demeanour. She was leaning forward from among the 
crowd ; her eye hurried over the ship as it neared the shore, 
to catch some wished-for countenance. She seemed dis- 
appointed and agitated, when I heard a faint voice call her 
name. It was from a poor sailor, who had been ill all 
the voyage, and had excited the sympathy ofevery oneon 
board. When the weather was fine, his messmates had 
spread a^ mattress for him on deck in the shade; but of 
late his illness had so increased, that he had taken to 
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his hammock, and only breathed a wish that he might 
see his wife before he died. He had been helped on deck 
as we came up the river, and was now leaning against 
the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, so pale, and 
so ghastly, that it is no wonder even the eye of affection 
did not recognise him. But at the sound of his voice, her 
eye darted on his features, it read at once a whole volume 
of sorrow; she clasped her hands, uttered a faint shriek, 
and stood wringing them in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The meetings of ac- 
quaintances — the congratulations of friends — the con- 
sultations of men of business. I alone was solitary and 
idle. I had no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. I 
stepped upon the land of my forefathers— but felt that I 
Twas a stranger in the land. 
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CHAP. IV. 


PATHETIC PIECES. 


Lesson 1. 


The Dead Ass. 

And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust into 
his wallet— and this should have been thy portion, said 
he, hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me. I 
thought by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his 
child ; but it was to his ass, and to the very ass we had 
seen dead on the road, which had occasioned La Fleur’s 
misadventure. The man seemed to lament it much ; and 
it instantly brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation 
for his ; but he did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the 
door, with the ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, 
which he took up from time to time — then laid them 
down— looked at them, and shook his head. He then 
took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to 
eat it ; held it some time in his hand— then laid it upon 
the bit of his ass’s bridle— looked wistfully at the little 
arrangement he had made — and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and La Fleur among the rest, while the horses were 
getting ready ; as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, 
could see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been 
from the furthest borders of Franconia ; and had got so 
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far on bis return home, when his ass died. Every one 
seemed desirous to know what business could have taken 
so old and poor a man so far a journey from his own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in all Germany ; but having in one 
week lost two of them by the small-pox, and the young- 
est falling ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of 
being bereft of them all, and made a vow, if Heaven 
would not take him from him also, he would go in grati- 
tude to St. lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far in his story, he stop- 
ped to pay Nature her tribute— and wept bitterly. 

He said Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and 
that he had set out from his cottage with this poor crea- 
ture5- who had been a patient partner of his joiimey - 
that it had eaten the same bread with him all the way, 
and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the poor fellow 
with concern— La Fleur offered him money— The mourn- 
er said he did not want it— it was not the value of the 
ass— but the loss of him. The ass, he said, he was 
assured loved him ; and upon this told them a long story 
of a mischance upon their passage over the Pjienean 
mountains, which had separated them from each other 
three days; during which time the ass had sought him 
as much as he had sought the ass, and that neither had 
scarce eaten or drunk till they met. 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the 
loss of thy poor beast ; I am sure thou hast been a mer- 
ciful master to him. Alas ! said the momner, I thought 
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so, when he was alive, but now he is dead, I think other- 
wise. I fear the weight of myself and my affictions to- 
gether have been too much for Mm — they have shorten- 
ed the poor creature’s days, and I fear I have them to 
answer for. Shame on the world ! said I to myself- 
Did we love each other as this poor soul but loved his 
ass, ’twould be something. 



Lesson 2. 

Ltiberty and Slavery, 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery ! still thou 
art a bitter draught; and though thousands in all ages 
have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter 
on that account. It is thou. Liberty ! thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess, whom all, in public or in private, wor- 
ship ; whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till Na- 
ture herself shall change. 

No tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, nor 
chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron— with thee to 
smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier 
flinn Ms monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. 

Gracious *Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great 
bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion ; and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good 
to thy divine providence, upon those heads, which are 
aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 
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to myself the miseries of confinement. I was ill a right 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures born to no inheritance but slavery ; but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and the multitude of sad groups in it did but 
distract me, — 

I took a single captive, and having first shut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. I beheld his body half 
wasted away with long expectation and confinement, and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was, which 
arises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I 
saw him pale and feverish; in thirty years the western 

breeze had not once fanned his blood,— he had seen no 

sun, nor moon, in all that time — ^nor had the voice of 
friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. His 

children. But here my heart began to bleed— and I 

was forced to go on with another part of the portrait. ^ 
He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw in 
the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed j a little calendar of small sticks was 
laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal days 
and nights he had passed there. He had one of these little 
sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he was etching 
another day of misery, to add to the heap. As I daik- 
ened the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless 
eye towards the door, then cast it down, shook his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his 
chains upon his legs as he turned his body to lay his lit» 
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sheriff and his officers entered her chamber, and found 
her still kneeling at the altar. She immediately started 
up, and with a majestic mien, and a countenance undis- 
mayed, and even cheerful, advanced towards the place 
of execution, leaning on two of Paulet's attendants. She 
was dressed in a mourning habit, but with an elegance 
and splendour which she had long lain aside, except on j 
a few festival days. An Agnus Dei hung by a pomander I 
chain at her neck.; her beads at her girdle ; and in hei ; 
hand she carried a crucifix of ivory. At the bottom of , 
the stairs the two earls, attended by several gentlemen j 
from the neighbouring counties, received her ; and there j 
Sir Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, who had I 
been secluded for some weeks from her presence, was i 
permitted to take his last farewell. At the sight of a i 
mistress, whom he tenderly loved, in such a situation, 

. he melted into tears ; and, as he was bewailing her con- 
dition, and complaining of his own hard fate, in being 
appointed to carry the account of such a mournful event 
into Scotland, Mary replied, “ Weep not, good Melvil, 
there is at present great cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt 
this day see Mary Stuart delivered from all her cares, 
and such an end’ put to her tedious sufferings, as she has 
long expected. Bear witness, that I die constant in my j 
religion ; firm in my fidelity towards Scotland ; and un- 
changed in my affection to France. Commend me to 
my son. Tell him I have done nothing injurious to his 
kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights ; and God for- 
give all those who have thirsted, without cause, ioi my 
-blood.” 
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With Hmch difficulty, and after many entreaties, slie 
prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, together with 
three of her men servants and two of her maids, to at- 
tend her to the scaffold.^ It was erected in the same hall 
where she had been tried, raised a little' above the floor, 
and covered, as well as a chair, the cushion, and blockj 
with black cloth. Mary mounted the steps with alacri- 
ty, beheld all this apparatus of deatli with an unaltered 
countenance, and, signing herself with the cross, sat 
down in the chair. Beale read the warrant for execu- 
tion with a loud voice, to which she listened with a care- 
less air, and like one occupied in other thoughts. Then 
the dean of Peterborough began a devout discourse, 
suitable to her present condition, and oflered up prayers 
to Heaven in her behalf; but she declared, that she 
could not, in conscience, hearken to the one, nor join with 
the other; and, kneeling down, repeated a Latin prayer. 
When the dean had finished his devotions, she, with an 

audible voice, and in the English tongue, recommended 

unto God the afflicted state of the church, and prayed 
for prosperity to her son, and for a long life and peace- 
able reign to Elizabeth. She declared, that she hoped 
for mercy only through the death of Christ, at the foot of 
whose image she now willingly shed her blood ; and lift- 
iug up and kissing the crucifix, she thus addressed it : 
“ As thy arms, 0 Jesus, were extended on the cross, so 
with the outstretched arms of thy mercy receive me, and 
forgive ray sins.” 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her 
veil and upper garments ; and one of the executioners rude - 
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ly endeavouring to assist, she gently checked Mm, and 
said, with a smile, that she had not been accustomed to 
undress before so many spectators, nor to be served by 
such valets. With calm, but undaunted fortitude, she 
laid her neck on the block ; and while one executioner 
held her hands, the other, at the second stroke, cut off 
her head, which, falling out of its attire, discovered her 
hair, already grown quite grey with cares and sorrows* 
The executioner held it up, still streaming with blood ; 
and the clean crying out, So perish all queen Eliza- 
beth’s enemies,” the earl of Kent alone answered. Amen. 
The rest of the spectators continued silent, and drowned 
in tears ; being incapable, at that moment, of any other 
sentiments, but those of pity or admiration. 

Such was the tragical death of Mary queen of Scots, 
after a life of forty-four years and two months, almost 
nineteen years of which she passed in captivity. 

None of her women were suffered to come near her 
dead body, which was carried into a room adjoining to 
the place of execution, where it lay for some days, co- 
vered with a coarse cloth tom from a billiard table. The 
block, the scaffold, the aprons of the executioners, and 
every thing stained with her blood, were reduced to ash- 
es. Not long after, Elizabeth appointed her body to be 
buried in the cathedral of Peterborough with royal 
magnificence. But this vulgar artifice was employed in 
vain! the pageantry of a pompous funeral did not efface 
the memory of those injuries which laid Mary in her 
grave. James, soon after his accesvsion to the English 
throne, ordered her body to be removed to Westmin- 
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ster Abbey";, and to be deposited among the moiiarchs of 
England. 

Lesson 3. 

Marta. 

They were the sweetest nMes I ever heard, and I 
instantly let down the fore-glass to hear them more dis- 
tinctly. — ^Tis Maria/' said the postilion, observing I 
was listening. — Poor Maria/' continued he, (leaning 
Ms body on one side to let me see her, for she was in a 
line betwixt us,) is sitting upon a batik, playing her 
vespers upon her pipe, with her little goat beside her/' 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a 
look so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I in- 
stantly made a vow I would give him a four and twenty 

sous piece, when I got to Moulines. And who is 

poor Maria ?" said 1. 

'^The love and pity of all the villages around us," said 
the postilion ; — it is but three years ago, that the sun did 
not shine upon so fair, so quick-witted and amiable a 
maid : and better fate did Maria deserve, than to have 
her banns forbid, by the intrigues of the curate of the 

parish who published them " He was going on, when 

Maria, who had made a short pause, put tlie pipe to her 
mouth, and began the air again — they were the same 
notes, yet were ten times sweeter. — is t!ie evening 
service to the Yirgin," said the young man; who 
has taught her to play it, or how she came by her pipe, 
no one knows : we think that Heaven has assisted her 
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in both'; for ever since she , lias ■ been iinsettled in her 
it seems her only consolation — she has never once 
had the pipe out of her han4 but plays that service upon 
it almost night and day.’’ 

The postilion delivered this with so much discretion 
and natural eloquence^ that I could not help deciphering 
something in his face above his condition^ and should 
have sifted out his history, had not poor Maria’s taken 
such full possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where 
Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white jacket, with 
her hair^ all but two tresses, drawn up into a silk net, 
with a few olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on 
one sidet — she was beautiful; and if ever I felt the full 
force of an honest heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her. 

^^God help her; poor damsel! above a hundred 
masses,” said the postilion, have been said in the se- 
veral parish churches and convents around for her— but 
without effect : we have still hopes, as she is sensible for 
short intervals, that the Virgin at last will restore her to 
herself; but her parents, who knew her best, are hopeless 
upon that vScore, and think her senses are lost for ever.” 

As the postilion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so 
melancholy, so tender and querulous, that I sprung out 
of the chaise to help her, and found myself sitting be- 
twixt her and her goat before I relapsed from my en- 
thusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then 
at her goat — and then at me— and then at her goat again,> 
and so on alternately. 
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Well, Maria,” said I.softly,— what, resemblance do 
yon find?’' 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it 
was from the humblest conviction of what a beast man 
is, that I asked the question; and that I would not 
have let fallen an unseasonable pleasantry in the vene- 
rable presence of Misery, to be entitled to all the wit 
that ever Rabelais scattered. 

Adieu, Maria ! — adieu, poor hapless damsel !-— some 
time, but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy 
own lips — but I was deceived ; for that moment she 
took her pipe, and told me such a tale of w'oe with it, 
that I rose up, and with broken and irregular steps 
walked softly to my chaise. 

Lesson 4. 

Maria^ {concluded,) 

When we had got within half a league of Monlines, at 
a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I disco- 
vered poor Maria sitting under a poplar — she was sitting 
with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on one 
side within her hand— a small brook ran at the foot of 
the tree. 

I bade the postilion go on with the chaise to Mouliiies, 
and La Fleur to, bespeak my supper, and that I would 
walk after him. '| 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend do- -I 

scribed her, except that her hair hung loose, which be- 
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fore was twisted within a silk net. She had superadded 
likewise to her jacket a pale green riband, which fell a- 
cross her shoulder to the w'aist; at the end of which hung 
her pipe. Her goat had been as faithless as her lover; 
and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, which she had 
kept tied by a string to her girdle. As I looked at her 
dog, she drew him towards her with the string. ‘'Thou 
shalt not leave me, Sylvio,” said she. I looked in Maiia’s 
eyes, and saw she was thinking more of her father than 
of her lover or her little, goat ; for as she uttered them, 
the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her; and Maria let me wipe them 
away, as they fell, with my handkerchief. I then steeped 
it in my own, and then in her’s ; and then in mine, and 
then in her’s again ; and, as I did it, I felt such un- 
describable emotions within me, as I am sure could not 
be accounted for from any combinations of matter and 
motion. 

I am positive I have a soul; nor can all the books 
with which materialists have pestered the world, ever 
convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her 
if she remembered a pale thin person of a man, who had 
sat down betwixt her and her goat about two years be- 
fore? She said, she was unsettled much at that time, but 
remembered it upon two accounts that ill as she was, 
she saw the person pitied her; and next, that her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him for the 
theft ; she had w'ashed it, she said, in the brook, and kept 
‘it ever sineeiaher pocket'to restore it to him in case she 






should ever see him again, which, she added, he had half 
promised her. 

As she told me this, she took the handkerchief out of 
her pocket to let me see it: she had folded it up neatly 
in a couple of vine leaves, tied round with a ten- 
dril: on opening it, I saw an S marked in one of the 
corners. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St. Peter’s once,— and returned 
back that she found her way alone across the Apen- 
nines; had travelled over all Lombardy without money ; 
and through the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes : 
how she had borne it, and how she had got supported, 
she could not tell ; “ but God tempers the wind,” said 
Maria, “ to the shorn lamb.” 

“ Shorn indeed ! and to the quick,” said I ; “ and wast 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, 1 would 
take thee to it and shelter thee; thou shouldest eat of 
my own bread, and drink of my own cup ;— I would be 
kind to thy Sylvio; in all thy weaknesses and wander- 
ings I would seek after thee, and bring thee back; when 
the sun went down I would say my prayers, and when I 
had done thou shouldest play thy evening song upon 
thy pipe; nor would the incense of my sacrifice be worse 
accepted for entering heaven along with that of a bro- 
ken heart. ” 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this; and Maria 
obseiving, as I took out iny handkerchief^ tliat it was 
steeped too much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash, it in the stream -''And where will you dry it. 
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-Maria said I. — ''I will dry it in my bosom/^ said she; 

it will do me good.” 

"•'And is your heart still so warm^ Maria ?” said L 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her sor- 
rows— she looked with wistful disorder for some time in 
my face ; and theii;, without saying any things took her 
pipe, and played her service to the Virgin. The string I 
had touched ceased to vibrate: in a moment or two 
Maria returned to herself, let her pipe fall, and rose up. 

""And where are you going, Maria?” said I. — She 
isaid, "" To Moulines.” — "" Let us go,” said I, ""together.” — 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening the 
string to let the dog follow ; in that order we entered 
Moulines. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the mar- 
ket-place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I 
stopped to* take my last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms ; — affliction had touched her looks 
with something that was scarce earthly ; still she was 
feminine : and there was so much about her of all that the 
heart wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that could 
the traces be ever worn out of her brain, and those of 
Eliza’s out of mine, she should not only eat of my bread, 
and drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in iny 
bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden! imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he journeyeth 
on his way, now pours into thy wounds — the Being who 
has twice bruised thee can only bind them up for ever. 
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LbssoN' 5. ' 

Alcander and Septimius. 

Athens, long after the decline of the Roman empire, 
still continued the seat of learning, politeness, and wis- 
dom. Theodoric the Ostrogoth repaired the schools 
which barbarity was suffering to fall into decay, and 
continued those pensions to men of learning which avari- 
cious governors had monopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Sep- 
timius were fellow-students together : the one the most 
subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum, the other the most 
eloquent speaker in the Academic Grove. Mutual ad- 
miration soon begot a friendship. Their fortunes were 
nearly equal, and they were natives of the two most 
celebrated cities in the world ; for Alcander was of 
Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time 
together ; when Alcander, after passing the first part of 
his youth in the indolence of philosophy, thought at 
length of entering into the busy world; and, as a step 
previous to this, placed Ms affections on Hypatia, a lady 
of exquisite beauty. The day of their intended nuptials 
was fixed;- the previous ceremonies were perforiaed ; 
and nothing now remained but her being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander’s exultation in _ his own happiiiess, of being 
unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making his friend 
Septimius ■ ^ .partner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
Hypatia to his fellow-student ; which he did with all the 
gaiety ofaman who found himself equaliyhapp^? in friend* 
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ship and love. But this was an interview fatal to the 
future peace of both ; for Septimius no sooner saw her, 
but he was smitten with an involuntary passion ; and, 
though he used every effort to suppress desires at once 
so imprudent and unjust, the emotions of his mind in a 
short time became so strong, that they brought on a fe- 
ver, which the physicians judged incurable. 

• During this illness, Alcander watched him with all the 
anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to join in 
those amiable offices of friendship. Tlie sagacity of the 
physicians, by these means, soon discovered that the 
cause of their patient’s disorder was love. And Alcan- 
der, being apprized of their discovery, at length extort- 
ed a confession from the reluctant, dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the con- 
flict between love and friendship in the breast of Alcan- 
der on this occasion; it is enougi to say, that the 
Athenians were at that time arrived at such refinement 
in morals, that every virtue was carried to excess In 
shoi t, forgetful of liis own felicity, he gave up his in- 
tended bride, in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
They were married privately by his connivance, and this 
unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unexpected 
a change in the constitution of the now happy Sejiti- 
mius : in a few days he was perfectly recovered, and set 
out vrith his fair partner for Rome. Here, by an exer- 
tion of those talents which he was so eminently pos- 
sessed of, Septimius, in a few years, arrived at the highest 
dignities of the state, and was constituted the city-judge, 
sr praetor. 
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In the oaean time Alcancler not only felt the pain of be-* 
ing separated from his friend and his mistress, but a pro«» 
sedition was also commenced against him by the relations 
of Hypatia, for having basely given up bis bride, as was 
suggested, for money. His innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, and evenhis eloquence in his own defence, were 
I not able to withstand the influence of a powerful party, 
j He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous fine, 

I However, being unable to raise so large a sum at the time 
’ appointed, his possessions were confiscated, he himself 
was stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed as a slave 
in the market-place, an d sold to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser^ Alcan- 
^ der, with some other companions of distress, was carried 
I into that region of desolatirn and sterility. His stated 
employment was to follow the herds of an imperious mas- 
ter, and his success in hunting was all that was allow^ed 
" *him to supply his precarious subsistence. Every mom- 
iiig awaked him to a renewai of famine or toil, and 
; every change of season served but to aggravate his unal- 
I tered distress. After some years of bondage, however, 
i an opportunity of escaping offered ; he embraced it with 
ardour ; so that travelling by night, and lodging in 
I caverns by day, to shorten a long story, .he at . last ar- 
rived in Rome. The same, day on which Alcander ar- 
rived> Septiroius sat administering- justice in the foruoi;, 
whither our wanderer' came, expecting to be instantly 
I known, and publicly acknowledged by his former iriencL 
-Here lie .stood the whole day amongst the crowd, watch- 
I ing the eyes ■ of . the judge, and expecting to beta- 
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ken notice of ; but he was so much altered by a long suc- 
cession of hardships, that be contmued unnoticed among 
the rest ; and, in the evening, when he was going up to 
the praetor’s chair, he was brutally repulsed by the 
attending lictors. The attention ot the poor is gene- 
rally driven from one ungrateful object to another ; for 
night comin^"On, he now found himself under the neces- 
sity of seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not 
where to apply. All emaciated and in rags as he was, 
none of the citizens would harbour so much wretched- 
ness, and sleeping in the streets might be attended with 
interruption or danger : in short, he was obliged to take 
up his lodging in one of the tombs without the city, the 
usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair : in this man- 
sion of horror, laying his head upon an inverted urn, he 
forgot his miseries for awhile in sleep ; and found, on 
his flinty couch, more ease than beds of down can sup- 
ply to the guilty. " 

As he continued here, about midnight two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to disa- 
gree about the division of their plunder, one of them stab- 
bed the other to the heart, and left him weltering in 
blood at the entrance. In these circumstances he was 
found next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. This 
naturally inducing a further inquiry, an alarm was 
spread ; the cave w^as examined, and Alcander being 
found, was immediately apprehended, and accused of 
robbery and murder. The circumstances against him 
were strong, and the wretchedness of his appearance 
confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he were now so 
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long acquainted, that he at last became regardless of life. 
He detested a world where he had found only ingrati- 
tude, falsehood, and cruelty : he was determined to make 
BO defence; and thus, lowering with resolution, he was 
dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of Septi- 
inius. As the proofs were positive against him, and he 
offered nothing in his own vindication, the judge was pror 
ceeding to doom him to a most cruel and ignominious 
death, when the attention of the multitude was soon di- 
vided by another object. The robber, who had been really 
guilty, was apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck 
with a panic, had confessed his crime. He was brought 
bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted every other 
person of any partnership in his guilt. Alcander’s in- 
nocence, therefore, appeared, but the sullen rashness of 
his conduct remained a wonder to the surrounding mul- 
titude ; but their astonishment was still further increas- 
ed, . when they saw their judge start from his tribunal to 
embrace the supposed criminal : Septimias recollected 
his friend and former benefactor, and Imng upon his neck 
with tears of pity and of j^y . Need the sequel be rel at- 
ed ? Alcander was acquitted ; shared the friendship and 
honors of the principal citizens of Rome ; lived after- 
wards in happiness and ease ; and left it to be engraved 
on his tomb, That no circumstances are so dewSperate, 
which Providence may not relieve/’ 
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■ ’ - , Lesson 1. ' 

British Heroism. 

The following incident, which took place at Calais in 
April, 1817;, is translated from a French newspaper. 

On the 17th, the wind blowing from N.N.E. with ex- 
treme violence, had rendered the sea frightful, and all 
approach to the coast dangerous, when about eleven 
o’clock, A. M., the time of high water, there was seen a 
small French vessel (the Leonora, from L’Orient, of 72 
tons, with seven men, bound from Nantes to Dunkirk, 
with a cargo of grain), beating up painfully against the 
fury of thfe^ waves. The captain, Huard, thinking, no 
doubt, that it would be safer to attempt entering the 
port of Calais than standing out to sea, determined on 
the former;— and, although he had neither a pilot on 
board, nor any personal knoxvledge of the coast, he 
hazarded an effort to carry it into execution ; but, over- 
powered by the force of the winds, the currents, and the 
waves, he was driven on the works to the east of the 
port, where he struck. The danger soon became immi- 
nent, and the wrecks thrown on shore announced the cer- 
tain death of the seven unfortunate mariners. Numerous 
witnesses of the scene of desolation lamented that they 
should offer no assistance. At this moment there was 


Seen advancmg with force of oars, a pinnace-boat sent 
from the British yacht called the Royal Sovereign, which 
had carried to Dunkirk the Duke of Orleans some days 
before. Tins boat, commanded by Lieutenant Charles 
Moore, who had under him eight sailors from the yacht, 
advanced with intrepidity, in spite of the dangers with 
which it was surrounded. Captain Owen, the comman- 
der of the yacht, displaying a zeal worthy of the great- 
est praise, stood upon the extremity of the pier, and, 
cheered by his gestures and his voice, the brave and in- 
trepid lieutenant and his eight sailors; and although he 
was incessantly covered with the waves that dashed 
against the pier, he perseveringly maintained his painful 
and dangerous position for the purpose of pointing out, 
together with M. Sagot, the port-captain, and some 
other French officervS, the measures proper to be adopt- 
ed, and of adding, if possible, to the necessary means 
of assistance. Up to this time the danger had been in- 
creasing on board the wrecked vessel, and already had 
several men lost their lives, when three were seen still to 
survive, and to implore assistance. Meanwhile the ge- 
nerous and intrepid Lieutenant Moore, with his eight 
seamen, neglected no effort. At last they reached within 
a little distance of the wreck, and, by means of a rope, 
which they threw out to the vessel, saved two of these 
unfortunate men. Not being able longer to keep their 
position, the boat returned to the pier to land these two, 
‘when Captain Wilkinson, the master of the English pac- 
ket, the Dart, of Dover, generously threw himself into 
the boat, at the hazard of his life, to assist in this man- 
- T 2 
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«3euvre. There remained still on the wreck another sur- 
vivor, who- had bound himself to the mast with a rope, 
that he might not be washed overboard. The desire of 
crowning this fine action by rescuing another victim 
from the waves, inspired heroism into the courageous 
lieutenant and his crew. They returned anew to face a 
danger, the force of which they had already measured ; 
and had nearly reached the boat, the gallant lieutenant 
standing up and directing the rowers, when a wave, 
more impetuous than the rest, broke over the pinnace, 
overthrew, and precipitated into, the waters, this gene- 
rous oiBicer, who instantly disappeared. A feeling 
of consternation struck with terror and regret the nu- 
merous spectators of the scene. — The lieutenant, how- 
ever, after having passed under his boat, recovered 
himself and rose to the surface, where he was immedi- 
ately taken up by his sailors, and replaced in the boat. 
The courage of this generous man was not slackened by 
the threatened death which he had so miraculously es- 
caped ; he lost not the presence of mind that belongs to 
true intrepidity, and he returned with heroic perseverance 
towards the perishing individual for whose safety he ha- 
zarded his own. The difficulties of the situation increased ; 
— the French sailor, too much weakened, had lost cou- 
rage ; but, seeing the boat return to his assistance, he un - 
bound himself, and, endeavouring to make an effort for 
his own salvation, he precipitated himself into the sea, 
where he was seen to float for an instant, and then to 
sink for ever ! All assistance had now become useless, 
and the English boat returned to port, where the generous 
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me!i, noble an example of their rare 

intrepidity, received the testimonies of that satisfaction 
with which every spectator was deeply penetrated. 

Lesson 2. 

Romantic Story. 

There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga, one of the 
Tonga islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, which can 
only be entered by diving into the sea, and has no other 
light than what is reflected from the bottom of the water. 
A young chief discovered it accidentally, wdiile diving 
after a turtle ; and the use which he made of his disco- 
very will probably be sung in more than one European 
language, so beautifully is it adapted for a tale in verse. 
There was a tyrannical governor at Vayaoo, against 
whom one of the chiefs formed a plan of insurrection : it 
was betrayed, and the chief, with all his family and kin, 
was ^ordered to be destroyed. He had a beautiful daugh- 
ter, betrothed to a chief of high rank, and she also was 
included in the sentence. The youth who liad found the 
cavern, and had kept the secret to himself, loved this 
damsel: he told her the danger in time, and persuaded 
her to trust herself to him. They got into a canoe ; the 
place of her retreat was described to her on the way to 
it,— these women swim like mermaids,— she dived after 
him and rose in the cavern. In the .widest part it is 
about . fifty feet, and its medium height, is guessed at the 
same, the . roof hung with stalactites. Here he brought 
her the choicest food; the- finest clothing,* mats for her 
t3 
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bed, and sandal'Wood oil td perfume herself: here he vi- 
sited her as often as was consistent with prudence ; and 
here, as may be imagined, this Tonga Leander wooed 
and won the maid, whom, to make the interest complete, 
he had long loved in secret, when he had no hope. Mean- 
time he prepared, with all his dependents, male and fe- 
male, to emigrate in secret to the Fiji islands. The in- 
tention was so well concealed, that they embarked in 
safety, and his people asked him, at the point of their 
' departure, if he would not take with him a Tonga wife ; 
and accordingly, to their great astonishment, having 
steered close to a rock, he desired them to wait while 
he went into the sea to fetch her, jumped overboard, and 
just as they were beginning to be seriously alarmed at 
his long disappearance, he rose with his mistress from 
the water. This story is not ’deficient in that which all 

such stories should have to be perfectly delightful, a 

fortunate conclusion. The party remained at the Fijis 
till the oppressor died, and then returned to Vavaoo, 
where they enjoyed a long and happy life. This is re- 
lated as an authentic tradition. 


Lesson 3. 

Anecdotes of Mozart. 

The most celebrated of Mozart’s Italian operas is Don 
Juan, which has recently been performed with so much 
applause in London. The overture was composed un- 
der very remarkable circumstances. Mozart was much 

addicted to trifling amusement, and was accustomed to 
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indulge himself m that, too commoB attendatit' upo^ BU'* 

. perior talent/ procrastioation. -..The general rehearsal' of 
this opera had taken , place^, and the evening before the 
■ first performance had arrived, but not a note of the over- 
ture was written. At about eleven at night, Mozart 
.. came ' home, and desired his wife to make him some 
. .punch,"and to 'stay with Mm to^keep him awake. Aceord- 
' ' . ingly," when he began 'to ■ write, she began, to tell him 
fairy-tales ', and odd stories, which made him laugh, and ' 
by the; very exertion preserved him from sleep. The 
punch, however, made him so drowsy, that he could only 
write while his wife wns talking^and dropped asleep as 
soon as. she ceased. He was at last so fatigued by these 
unnatural efforts, that he persua(|ed his wife to suffer 
: Mm' to sleep : for an hour. He 'slept, however, for two 
. hours, and at five, o’clock in the mornin'g she awakened 
Mm, He had appointed his music-copiers to come at seven, 
and when they arrived the overture was finished. It 
was' played without a rehearsal, and ''was justly applaud- 
"ed as a brilliaBt and grand composition. 'We ought 'at 
, the' same time to say, that some very sagacious critics 
have 'discovered the passages in the composition where 
j , Mo.zart dropt. asleep, and those where he was suddenly 
awakened. 

■ The bod'ily frame of Mozart was tender and exquisite- 
ly sensible ; ill health soon overtook him, and brouglit 
withdta melancholy approaching to despondency. A 
very short time before his death, which took place v/hen 
he'. '„was only thirty-six, he composed that- celebrated re- 
S quiem, which, by an extraordinary presentiment of hm 

I ■ ■ ' 
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approacMng dissolution/ he considered as written for 
Ms own faneral. 

One day, when he was plunged in a profound reverie, 
he heard a carriage stop at Ms door. A stranger wUvS 
announced, who requested to speak with him. A person 
was introduced, handsomely dressed, of dignified and im- 
pressive manners. ‘‘I have been commissioned, sir, hy 
a man of considerable importance, to call upon you.”— 
^ Who is he ?” interrupted Mozart. He does not wish 
to be known.” — ‘^Well, what does he want?” — He 
has just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, and whose 
memory will be etern|Jly dear to him. He is desirous 
of annually commemorating this mournful event by a so- 
lemn service, for which he requests you to compose a 
requiem.”— Mozart was forcibly struck by this discourse, 
by the grave manner in which it was uttered, and by the 
air of mystery in which the whole was involved. He en- 
gaged to write the requiem. The stranger continued. 

Employ all your genius on this work, it is destined for 
a connoisseur.”— ‘'SSo much the better.” — What time 
do you require?” — '"A month.'’ — “Very well; in a 
month's time I shall return — what price do you set on 
your work ?” — A hundred ducats.” The stranger count- 
ed them on the table, and disappeared. 

Mozart remained lost in thought for some time: he 
then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, and/ in 
spite of his wife's entreaties, began to write. This rage 
for composition continued several days ; he wrote day 
and night, with an ardour which seemed continually to 
increase ; but his constitution, already in a state of great 
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debility^ was' ttEable tO' Support this enthusiasm; one lEorE*^ 
ing he fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend his work. 
Two or three days after, when his wife sought to divert his 
mind from the gloomy presages which occupied it, he 
said to her abruptly, is certain that I am writing 
this requiem for myself; it will' -serve for my funeral- 
'service/V Nothing could remove this impression , from 
his mind.. ; 

As he went on, he felt Ms strength diminish from day to 
day,' and the score advancing slowly. The month which 
...he had fixed being expired, the stranger again made his 
appearance. I have found ^ it impossible,’^ said Mozart, 
to keep my word.” ^ Do not give yourself any uneasi- 
ness,” replied -the stranger; what .further time do you 
require?”— ^‘-Another - month; the ■ work has interested 
me 'more than I expected,- , and I have extended it' much 
beyond what i at first designed.” — .^Mn that case, it is 
hut just to' increase the premium ; here are fifty ducats 
more.”. — Sir,” - said Mozart, -with , increasing 'as toiiish- 
ment, ^^who then are you?”— That 'is nothing" to the 
purpose ; in a month’s time I shall ■return.” 

■ ' Mozart immediately oaUed one of his ' seiwants, and 
ordered Mm to follow this extraordinary personage, and 
find out who he was ; but the man failed fro'in want of 
skill, and returned without bei,i:ig able to trace hi'm. , , , 
Poor Mozart was then persuaded that he was no or- 
dinary being; that he had a connexion with' the other 
world, and was sent to announce to him his approaching 
end. He applied .himself with the more, ardour to his re- 
quiem, which .he regarded as the most durable moiiumeiit 



of his genius. While thus employed, he was seized 
with the most alarming fainting fits ; but the work was 
at length completed before the expiration.of the month. 
At the time appointed the stranger returned, but Mozart 
was no more. 

His career was as brilliant as it was short. He died 
before he had completed his thirty-sixth year ; but in this 
short space of time he had acquired a name which will 
never perish, So long as feeling hearts are to be found. 



' Lesson 4. 

Repuhlican Simplicityi 

Aft English dandy (says a New York editor), who vi- 
sited this town in the year 1817, ordered a suit of 
clothes to be made by one of our most fashionable tai- 
lors, which, by agreement, was to be finished on a certain 
day. The gentleman, being disappointed, went to the 
tailor’s, and rated him soundly for his conduct.—" Sir, 
(with an oath,) in my country, when a tailor disappoints 
his customer, we punish him for it.”— “Ah ! yes, sir.”— 
“ Don’t say all ! I am not to be disappointed with impu- 
nity.” At this moment a person entered, who addressed 
the tailor as follows:—" Alderman, I have a petition before 
the Hoh. the Corporation, relative to one ofthe avenues, 
and should be happy if you would be present and attend 
tolt.” — “ Very well, sir,” says the tailor ; " I know some- 
thing of the subject, and shall do so.” Scarcely had he 
departed, before another one entered. “ I have,” said he 
to the tbilor, “placed a note in your bank for discount; 
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I have Eot .spoken tO' an director but yourself; w.ill 

you use your, efforts to get' it, done for me?-”— will do. 
my:'best/' said the tailor. When the last person departed^ 
a young officer in full dress entered^ who addressed the 
tailor as follows :—^^Colonek I have come to receive j^^our 
orders/" The alderman^, colonel, bank-director, and tai- 
lor, said in reply, '/Very well, sir, you shall have them; 
and you will take care that the adjutant has the division 
on the ground at the precise hour/" The Englishman, 
who attended these interviews, very leisurely lifted up his 
eye-glass, and, having viewed the tailor from top to toe, 

I took Ms leave, saying, Sir, you may send my clothes 
home whenever you please/" From this circumstance it 
will be seen, that the avenue to fame, to honour, and to 
office, are open to all who deserve them in the United 
States ; and that the mechanic, trampling upon fictitious 
rank in society, can claim and obtain equal honours by 
a faithful and correct discharge of his duty ; and that a 
tailor, who is a good citizen, cannot fail to be a respect^* 
able man. 

Lesson 5. ' 

I Fate of Genius. 

j Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a mill; Terence 
I was a slave ; BoetMus died in gaol ; Paul Borgliese had 
fourteen trades, and 'yet starved with them all ; Tasso 
was; often distressed for - five shillings; BentivogIid;wus 
'refused admittance into an hospital he had himself erect- 
ed ; Cervantes died of hunger ; Camoens, the celebrated 





writer of the Lusiad, ended his days, it is said, in an 
alms-house ; and at any rate, was supported by^a faith- 
fill black servant, who begged in the streets of Lisbon 
for the only man in Portugal on whom God had bestow - 
ed those talents which have a tendency to erect the spin 

of a downward age ; and Vaugelas left his body to the 
surgeons, to pay his debts as far as it would go Incur 
own country. Bacon lived a life of meanness and distress ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh died on the scaflold; Spenser, the 
charming Spenser,died forsaken and in want ; the death of 

Collins came through neglect,firstcausmgmental derange- 
ment; Milton sold his copy-right of Paradise Lost for 
fifteen pounds, at three payments, and finished hiS life in 
obscurity; Dryden lived inpoverty and in distress; Otway 
died prematurely, and through hunger; Lee died in the 
streets ; Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with bailiffs. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefiel4 was sold for a trifle, to 
save him from the gripe of the law ; Fielding lies m the 
burying-ground of the English factory at lisbon, without 
a stone to mark the spot; Savage died in prison at Bris- 
tol, where he was confined for a debt of eight pounds; 
Butler lived in penury, and died poor ; Chatterton, the 
child of genius and misfortune, destroyed himself! 

Lesson 6. 

The Royal Society, 

When King Charles 11. dined with the members on 
the. occasion of constituting them a Royal Society, to- 
wards the close of the evening he expressed his satisfac- 
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lion at being the first English monarch who had laid a 
foundation for a society, who proposed that their whole 
studies should be directed to the investigation of the ar- 
cana of nature, and added, with that peculiar gravity of 
countenance he usually wore on such occasions, that 
among such learned men he now hoped for a solution to a 
question which had long puzzled him. The case he thus 
stated: — Suppose two pails of water were fixed in two 
different scales that were equally poised, and which 
weighed equally alike, and two live bream, or small fish, 
were put into either of these pails ; he wanted to know 
I the reason why that pail, with such addition, should not 
I weigh more than the other pail which was against it.’' 
Every one was ready to set at quiet the royal curiosity ; 
but it appeared that every one was giving a different opi- 
nion. One at length offered so ridiculous a solution, that 
. another of the members could not refrain from a loud 
laugh; when the king, turning to him, insisted that he 
should give his sentiments as well as the rest. This he 
did without hesitation; and told his majesty, in plain 
terms, that he denied the fact ; on which the king, in high 
: mirth, exclaimed, Odds fish, brother, you are in the 

‘ right !” The jest was not ill designed. The story was often 
, useful to cool the enthusiasm of the scientific visionary,, 

' who is apt to account for what never existed. 
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- ■ ■ Lesson 7. 

B.martabU Instmc. »f fidelity in a Sm,a«t. 

U the winter oflheyearlTO theConnl 
Pedoteky being on theirw., from ^ 

the wolves which are very numerous m the Carpathia 
the wolves, w severe, are more 

mountains;, and;, when liordes and 

bold and savage than usual, came down xn ^ 

nursued the carriage between the towns of Osweik and 
Zator the latter of which is only a few leagues from 
Cracow. Of two servants, one was sent before to espea c 

post-horses; the other, whom the count particular y - 

temed for his fidelity, seeing the wolves come nearer 
l^nearer begged his master to permit him to leave 
them his horse, by which their rage would m some mea- 
sure be satisfied, and they should gain time to 
tor The count consented; the servant mounted behind 
the carria-^e and let the horse go, which was ^ized y 
Z llvel and tom into a thousand pieces -Mean^pe 

thi travellers proceeded with all the speed they could,in 
hopes to reach the town, from which they were not very 

distant. But the horses were tired, and the wolves, be- 

coming more savage now that they had tasted blood, had 
rosUvertakenthe cm-riage. In this extreme necessi|, 
the servant cried out, “There is only one means of deli- 
verance • I will go and meet the wolves, if you willcwear 

I ;:::iie as aUer for my wife and children I must 

perish- but while they fall upon me, you will escape. 
Podotsky hesitated to comply ; but as there was no pro- 
spect of escape, he consented, and solemnly vowed. 


if he would sacrifice himself for their safety, he would con- 
stantly provide for his family. The servant immediate- 
ly got down, went to meet the wolves, and was devoured ! 
The count reached the gates of Zator, and was saved. 
The servant was a protestant ; his master a catholic, and 

coiiscieBtiously kept 'Ms word. 


Lesson 8. 

IntsTesting Anecdotes. 

During the war of independence in North America, w 

plain farmer, RicharAJaek^S' same. 

ed under such circumstances as proved beyond all doubt 
his purpose of joining the king’s forces, an intention 
which he was too honest to deny ; accordingly he was 
delivered oyer to the high sheriff, and committed to the 
county jail. The prison was in such a state that he might 
have foundlittle difficulty in escaping ; but he considered 
himself as in the hands of authority, such as it was, and 
the same principle of duty which led him to take arms, 
made him equally ready to endure the consequences^ Af- 
ter lying there a few days he applied to the sheriff f 
leave to go out and work by day, promising that he 
would return regularly at night. His character ^or 
simple integrity was so well known, that permission w as 
given without hesitation, and for eight months Jackson 
went out every day to labour, and as duly came back Ao 
prison at night. In the month of May the sheriff prep 
ed to couducthim to Springfield, where be was to be 
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tried for high treason, Jackson said this would be a 
needless trouble and expense ; he could save the sheriff 
both, and go just as well by himself. His word was 
once more taken, and he set off alone, to present himself 
for trial and certain condemnation. On the way he was 
overtaken in the woods by Mr. Edwards, a member of 
the council of Massachusetts, which at that time was the 
supreme executive of the state. This gentleman asked 
him whither he was going ? “ To Springfield, sir,” was his 
answer, ^^to be tried for my life.” To this casual inter- 
view Jackson owed Ms escape, when, having been found 
guilty and condemned to death, application was made to 
the council for mercy. Th# evidence and the sentence 
were stated, and the president put the question, whether 
a pardon should be granted? It was opposed by the first 
speaker; the case, he said, was perfectly clear ; the act 
was unquestionably high treason, and the j>roof com- 
plete ; and if mercy was shown in this case, he saw no 
reason why it should not be granted in every other. 
Few governments have understood how just and politic 
it is to be merciful: this hard-hearted opinion accorded 
with the temper of the times, and was acquiesced in by 
one member after another, till it came to Mr. Edwards' 
turn to speak. Instead of delivering his opinion, he 
simply related the whole story of Jackson's singular de- 
meanour, and what had passed between them in the 
woods. For the honour of Massachusetts, and of human 
nature, not a man was found to weaken its effect by one 
of those dry legal remarks, which, like a blast of the de- 
sert^ wither the heart they reach. The council began tu 
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I iiesitate5 and when a member ventured to say that sucb a 
man certainly ought not to be sent to the gallows/ a na- 
tural feeling of humanity and justice prevailed, and a 
pardon "was immediately made out. 

Never/" says the author, '^was a stronger proof exhi- 
I bited that honesty is wisdom/" It was not the man’s 
honesty, but his child-like simplicity, which saved his 
life; without that simplicity his integrity would have 
availed him little; in fact, it was his crime, for it was 
for doing what, according to the principles wherein he 
had been born and bred, he believed to be his duty, that 
he was brought to trial and condemned. — This it is which 
renders civil and religious wars so peculiarly dreadful; 
and in the history of such wars, every incident which 
(like this, and the beautiful story of Vezins and Regnier 
at the massacre of St. Bartholomew) serves to reconcile 
us to humanity, ought carefully to be preserved. Let 
us add one such anecdote here, which may equally in- 
terest Americans and Englishmen. During the revolu- 
tionary war, when the two armies were hear each other, 
an English officer, who was stationed at one of the 
out-posts, observed a general officer of the enemy ap- 
f proaching to reconnoitre the English position with a te- 
lescope. He was on horseback, and, not perceiving the 
English picquet, approached within shot, so near as to af- 
ford the officer a sure mark ; the gun was presented, and 
the finger on the trigger, when the Englishman’s heart 
failed him; he could not bear to take away the life of 
one who apprehended no danger ; it seemed to him as an 
4 act of murder ; and, lowering the gun, he suffered the 
i ' , u-3 , 
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American, utterly unconscious of Ms providential deli- 
verance, to pass on. To the latest hour of Ms life, the 
English officer , blessed God that he had in this instance 
yielded to the impulse of his better mind, for he liad as- 
certained that the American whose life had then been in 
his hands was— General Washington. 


Lesson 9. 

himeTick CaiJiedi'cil Bells. 

The remarkably fine bells of Limerick cathedral were 
originally brought from Italy ; they had been manufac- 
tured by a young native, ( whose name tradition has not 
preserved,) and finished after the toil of many years, 
and he prided Mmself upon Ms work The^ were subse- 
quently purchased by the prior of a neighbouring con- 
vent; and with the profits of this sale the young Italian 
procured a little villa, where he had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the tolling of his bells from the convent cliff, and of 
growing old in the bosom of domestic .happiness. This, 
however, was not to continue. In some of those broils, 
whether civil or foreign, which are the undying worm 
in the peace of a fallen land, the good Italian was a 
sufferer amongst many. He lost his all; and after the 
passing of the storm, found himself preserved alone amid 
the wreck of fortune, friends, family , and home. The 
convent in Which the bells, the chef-d’oeuvre of his skill, 
were hung, was razed to the earth, and these last carried 
away into another land. The unfortunate owner, haunted 
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by his memories, and deserted by his hopes, became a , 
wanderer over Europe. His hair grew grey, and his 
heart withered, before he again found a home and a 
friend. In this desolation of spirit, he formed the reso- 
lution of seeking the place to which those treasures of 
his memory had been finally borne. He sailed for Ire- 
land — proceeded up the Shannon; the vessel anchored, 
in the pool near Limerick, and he hired a small boat for 
the purpose of landing. The city was now before him ; 
and he beheld St. Mary’s steeple, lifting its turretted head 
above the smoke and mist of the old town. He sat in 
the stem, and looked fondly towards it. It was an even- 
ing so calm and beautiful as to remind him of his own 
native heaven in the sweetest time of the year— the death | 

of the spring. The broad stream appeared like one j 

smooth mirror, and the little vessel glided through it with | 

al.most a noiseless expedition. On a sudden, amid the ^ 

general stillness, the bells tolled from the cathedral ; the 5 

rowers rested on their oars, and the vessel went forward . \ 

with the impulse it had received. The old Italian look- | 

ed towards the city, crossed his arms on his breast, and lay | 

back in his seat ; home, happiness, early recollections, | 

friends, family— all were in the sound, and went with it j 

to his heart. When the rowers; looked round, they be- ^ 

held him with his face still turned towards the cathedral, ^ 

but his eyes were closed ; and when they landed— they 
found him cold ! ■ 
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Lesson 10. 

Whimsical Anecdote. 

A circumstance ■which, when related to us by a good 
mimic, excited our risibility in a high degree, and struck 
us as scarcely less ludicrous than the celebrated story 
of Monsjeur Tonson, occurred some time ago at a cir- 
cuit court of justice, and in the presence of a Judge 
whose peculiarities of temper and manner are more than 
compensated by his many excellent and amiable quali- 
ties. Their Lordships and suite had just met, and were 
proceeding to investigate rather an interesting case, 
when their deliberations were interrupted by a conti- 
nued knocking at the outer-court door. Again and again 
the shrill-toned macer ejaculated, “ Silence, silence 
there !” to little or no purpose ; when the Judge exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘What’s the meaning of all that noise? — macer, 
ofiScers, what aro you about, that you don’t put an end 
to that constant shuffle-shuffling?” Officer-" It’s a man, 
my Lord.” "A man! what man, sir? Who, where is 
he, and what does he want?” "He’s at the outside, please 
your Lordship, and wants to get in.” "Well, keep him 
out, keep him out, I say, sir.” The officer bowed or 
nodded assent, and the business of the court proceeded. 

By and by, however, an individual possessing the right 

of entree, walked into the hall of justice, and " the 
man,” watching his opportunity, slipped in at the same 
time. By a levity and restlessness,, however, by no 

means uncommon, he had not been well in till he wished 
to get out again. With this he began to jostle every 
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body near him, — a proceeding which not only created a 
fresh hubbub, but drew forth another rebuke. Judsre — ■ 

What's all this bow? Even if my ear were as sharp as 
that of Dionysius, and the room in which I sit as well 
contrived as the celebrated vault in which he kept Ms 
prisoners, it^would be impossible for me to hear one word 
that the witness is saying.” Officer— It's the man, my 
Lord/" ^^What! the same man?” ^^The verra same!” 

Well, what does he want now ?” He wants to get out, 
please your Lordship.” Wants to get out ! Then keep 
him in— keep him in, I say, sir."' The obedient officer 
did as he was directed ; but the persevering man was not 
to be so easily driven from Ms purpose. Watching an 
opportunity, therefore, and elbowing his way to an open 
window, he mounted on what is called the sole, and ap^ 
peared, contrary to all rule, to be meditating his escape 
in that direction. But the vigilant officer again caught 
the Tartar, and again interfering, a fresh tumult ensued. 
His Lordship appeared angry (as well he might), and a 
third time exclaimed, What's the matter now?— is 
there to be. no end to this?” Officer — ‘"‘^It’s the man^ 
my Lord.” ‘^ What! the same man again ? Show me 
the fellow, and I'll man him.” The officer here pointed 
to a respectable enough looking individual, who, as he 
said, ^^had cruppen up on the window-sole, and wanted 
to get down again” Judge — ^^Upon the window-sole! 
Well, keep him up — ^keep him up, I say, sir, till I pro- 
nounce judgment upon him.” It is almost needless to add, 
that these successive interruptions threw the audi- 
ence ioto' .a roar of laughter : and -that the incorrigible 
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iriar), while held in durance on the window-sole, had far 
inore eyes turned upon him than either the prisoners or 
witnesses at the bar. 

LEvSSON 11. 

Kosciusco. 

A Polish regiment, forming part of the advanced 
guard of the Russian army^ after expelling the French 
from Troyes, marched upon Fontainbleau. The troops 
wore foraging in a neighbouring village, and were about 
to commit disorders, which would have caused consider-^ 
able loss to the proprietors, without benefit to them- 
selves; such as piercing the banks, or forcing the sluices 
of some fish-ponds. While they were thus employed, 
and their officers looking on, they were astonished to 
hear the word of command, bidding them to cease, pro- 
nounced in their own language, by a person in the dress 
of the upper class of peasants. They ceased their at- 
tempts at farther spoliation, anddre%v near the stranger. 
He represented to the troops the useless mischief they 
were about to commit, and ordered them to withdraw. 
The officers coming up were lectured in their turn, and 
heard, with some astonishment, the laws of predatory 
warfare explained to them. When I had a command 
in the army, of which your regiment is a part, I punish- 
ed very severely such acts,; as you ■ seem to a by 

'your 'presence:; and. itis not on those '■'soldiers, bu^ on 
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f d%:1;hat ptsnisliiinent would' have fallen/'’' ' To; 'be '.'thim- 
tutorecl by a FreBcIi farmer, in their own language^, iii 
such circumstances^ and in such terms, was alniost past 
endurance. They helield the peasants^ at the same time^ 
taking off their hats^ and surrounding the speaker^ as if 
to protect him in case of violence • while the oldest 
among their own soldiers, anxiously gazing on the features 
of the stranger, were seized with a kind of involunta- 
ry trembling. Conjured more peremptorily to disclose 
his quality and his name, the peasant, drawing his hand 
across his eyes, to wipe off a starting tear, exclaimed, with 
a half-stifled voice, I am Kosciusco 1” The movement 
was electric i the soldiers threw down their arms ; and, 
falling prostrate on the ground, according to the cus- 
tom of their country, covered their heads with sand. I| 
was the prostration of the heart. On Kosciusco’s re- 
turn to his house, in the neigiibourhood of this scene, he 
found a Russian military post established to protect it. 
The Emperor Alexander, haying learned from M. de la 
Harpe that Kosciusco resided in that country, ordered 
for him a guard of honour ; and the country around his 
dwelling escaped all plunder and contribution. 

" Lesson 12. 

Instances of Pride, 

: D one of, Alexander's successors, who con- 

sidered vain pomp and superb magnificence as true gran-i 
deiir, rendered himself contemptible to the Macedonians; 
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iii tbe very circumstance by wbicli he thought to obtaiii ■: 
their esteem. His head was enriched witli the novelty 
of a double diadem^ and his robes seemed fitter for a 
stage than a court. The ornaments of his feet were alto- 
gether extraordinary 5 and he had long employed artists 
to make him a mantle^ on which the system of the world, 
with all the stars visible in the firmament, were to be 
embroidered in gold. The change of Ms fortune pre- 
vented the finishing of this work, w’^hich remained for ages 
after a monument of his pride, and the modesty of Ms 
successors, who neither wore it, nor so much as suffered 
it to be completed. But that which rendered him still 
pore odious, was his being so difficult of approach. He 
was either so proud and disdainful, as. not to allow those 
who had any affairs to transact with him the liberty of 
speech ; or else he treated them with so much rudeness. 


as obliged them to quit his presence with disgust. He 


/suffered the Athenian ambassadors to wait two whole 
years before he gave them audience ; and one day, when 
he came out of his palace, and seemed to have more affa- 
bility than was usual for him to assume, some persons 
were encouraged to present a few petitions to him. He 
received them with a gracious air, and placed them in 
one of the folds of his robe ; but as he was passing over 
a bridge on the river Axius, he threw all these petitions 
into the stream. A prince must certainly know very 
little of mankind, not to be sensible that such a contemp- 
tuous behaviour is sufficient to provoke his subjects to 
revolt from his authority. This proved' to be the case 
with regard to Demetrius ; for his pride ' and , insolence 
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rendering Ms government insupportable, he v^as expel- 
led the throne. 

Menecrates, the physcian, who was so mad as to fan- 
cy himself Jupiter, wrote to Philip, king of Macedon, as 
follows :— Menecrates Jupiter to Philip, greeting.” 
The king answered, Philip to Menecrates, health and 
reason.” But the king, who understood raillery, and 
■was very fond of it when well applied, did not stop 
here, but hit upon a pleasant remedy for his visionary 
correspondent. Philip invited him to a grand entertain- 
ment. Menecrates had a separate table at it, where no- 
thing was served up to him but incense and perfume, 
whilst the other guests fed upon the most delicious 
dainties. The first transports of joy with which he was 
seized, when he found his divinity acknowledged, made 
him forget that he was a man ; hut hunger afterwards 
forcing Mm to recollect his being so, he was quite tired 
with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of the 
company abruptly. 

One day when Alcihiades was boasting of Ms wealth, 
and the great estates in Ms possession, (which generally 
blow up the priddof young people of quality, ) Socrates 
carried Mm to a geographical map, and asked Mm 
to find Attica. It was so small it could scarcely be discern- 
ed upon that draught ; he found it, however, though with 
some difficulty. But upon being desired to point out his 
own estate there ; it is too small, says he, to be distin- 
guished m so little a space. See then, replied Socrates, 
how much you are affected about an imperceptible point 
of land ! This reasoning might have beexi urged much 
VI. ‘ X 
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farther still. For what was Attica compared to all Greece, 
Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the 
world itself to the vast extent of the iufinite orbs which 
surround it! What an insect, what a nothing, is the 
most powerful prince of the earth in the midst of this - 
abyss of bodies and immense spaces, and how little of it 
does he occupy ! 


• Lesson 13 . 

Honour. 

The Spanish historians relate a memorable instance - 
of honour and regard to truth. A Spanish cavalier, in 
a sudden quarrel, slew a Moorish gentleman and fled. 
His pursuers soon lost sight of him, for he had unper- 
ceived thrown himself over a garden wall . The owner, 
a Moor, happening to be in his garden, was addressed 
by the Spaniard on his knees, who acquainted him with 
his case, and implored concealment. “ Eat this,” said 
the Moor, (giving him half a peach,) ‘you now know 
that you may confide in my protection. He then 
locked him up in his garden apartment, telling him as 
soon as it was night he would provide for his escape to 
a place of greater safety. The Moor then went into his 
house, where he had just seated himself, when a great 
crowd, with loud lamentations, came to his gate, bring- 
ing the corpse of his son, who had just been killed by a 
Spaniard. When the first shock of surprise was a little 
over, he learnt from the description given, that the fatal 
deed was done by the very person then in his power. 
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■He :meBtioBediIip no one ;■ but, as soon'as it -was dark, 
^retired to' Ms garden, as if to -grieve alone,' giving 'orders- 
that none should follow :Mm. Then accosting the Spa- 
niard, he said, Christian, the person you have killed is, 
'loy son, Ms body is now in my house. You ought to, 
suffer, but you have eaten with me, and I have given 
you my faith, which must not be broken/^ He then led 
the astonished Spaniard to bis stables, and mounted Mm 
on one of Ms fleetest horses, and said, Fly far wMk 
the night can cover you, you will be safe in the morning. 
You are indeed guilty of my son’s blood; but God is 
just and good, and I thank Mm I am innocent of your^'s | 
and that my faith given is, preserved/’ 

Lesson '"14. 

Examples of Filial Affection, 

T. Manlius, the Roman dictator, having exercised 
great violence and cruelty over the citizens, was 'cited, 
at the expiration of Ms office, to answer for his conduct. 
..Among' other things that were laid to his- charge, he was 
.accused of treating with barbarity one’ of his own -sons. 
.Manlius, it seems, had no other cause of complaint 
against Ms son than „ Ms , having an impediment in his 
speech. - For this .reason he was banished, far from the 
■city, from his .home, and the company of those- of Ms 
own age and' fortune, and condemned to servile works, 
and a prison like a slave. All were highly exasperated 
against so -severe , a dictator, and so inhurnan a father, 
except the son Mmself, who, moved with filial piety, and 
•X 2 . 
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under the greatest concern that he should furnish matter 
of accusation against his father, resolved upon a most 
extraordinary method to relieve him. One morning, 
without apprising any body, he came to the city armed 
with a dagger, and went directly to the house of the tri- 
bune Pomponius, who had accused his father. Pompo- 
nius was yet in bed. He sent up his name, and was 
immediately admitted by the tribune, who did not doubt 
but he was come to discover to him some new instances 
jOf his father’s severity. After they had saluted each 
other, young Manlius desired a private conference ; and 
as soon as he saw himself alone with the tribune, he 
drew out his dagger, presented it to his breast, and de- 
clared he would stab him that moment, if he did not 
swear in the form he .should dictate, “Never to hold the 
assembly of the people for accusing his father .” Pom- 
poniust who saw the dagger glittering at his breast, 
himself alone without arms, and attacked by a robust 
young man, full of a bold confidence in his own strength, 
took tlie oath demanded of him, and afterwards confess- 
ed, with a kind of complacency in the thing, and a sin- 
cerity which suIBciently argued he was not sorry for 
what he had done, that it was that violence which obliged 
him to desist from his enterprize. 

Among the incredible number of persons who were 
proscribed un4er the second triumvirate of Rome, were 
the celebrated orator Cicero, and his brother Quintus, 
TAhen the news of the prosciiption was brought to them, 
they endeavoured to make tl,ieir escape to Brutus in 
Macedon, They travelled together some time, mutually 
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eondoling^ their bad .fortune ; but as .their departure had;' 
been veiy precipitate, and they were not furnished with 
iHoiiey and other necessaries for their voyage, it was 
agreed that Cicero •slipuM make what haste he could to 
the sea-side to secure their passage, and Quintus return- 
ed home to make more ample provision. 

But, as ill most houses, there were as many informers 
as domestics, Ms return was immediately known, and 
the house of course filled with soldiers and assassins. 
Quintus concealed himself so effectually, that the sol- 
diers could not find him ; enraged at their disappointment^ 
they put his son to the torture, in order to make him dis- 
cover the place of his father’s concealment ; but filial 
affection was proof in the young Roman against the 
most exquisite torments. An involuntary sigh, and some- 
times a deep groan, was all that could be extorted from 
the generous youth. His agonies were increased ; but 
with amazing fortitude he still persisted in his resolution 
of not betraying his father. 

Quintus was not far off, and the reader may imagine, 
better than can be expressed, how the heart of a father 
must have been affected with the sighs and groans of a 
son expiring in tortures to save his life. He could bear 
it no longer ;* but quitting the place of his concealment, 
he presented himself to the assassins, begging them, 
with a flood of . tears, to put' him to death, and , dismiss 
the'innocefit child, whose generous behaviour the trium- 
virs ' themselves, ' if informed of the' -fact, 'would, judge 
worthy of the highest approbation and reward. But the 
inhuman, monsters, without being the least affected 
X 3 
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with the tears either of the father or the son, answered, 
that they both must die; the father because he was pro- 
scribed, and the son because he had concealed his father. 
Then a new contest of tenderness arose who should die 
first; but this the assassins soon decided, by beheading 
them both at the same time* ' > 

' The conduct of young Appius, during the proscription 
above mentioned, is worthy ot being recorded. His fa- 
ther, Appius, aged and infirm, seeing himself proscribed, 

did not think that what remained of a languishing life 

was worth the pains of preserving, and was willing to 
wait for the murderers quietly at his own house. He 
could not, however, resist the pressing instances and 
zeal of his son, wlio took hiia on his shoulders, and load- 
ed with this precious burden, w'eiit through the city un- 
known. to some, and commanding the respect of others by 
the beauty of so. commendable and generous an action. 
As soon as they got out of Rome, the son, sometimes 
assisting his father to walk, and sometimes carry ing him, 
when the fatigue was too great, conducted him to the 
sea, and conveyed him safe into Sicily. The people 
preserved the remembrance of this affectionate conduct ; 
and on Ms return to Rome, after the triumvirs had put 
a stop to the proscription, all the tribes unauimously 
concurred in raising Mm to the aedilesliip. But the goods 
of his -father having been confiscated, he had not money 
to defray the expenses of the shows belonging to that 
office; on which aceoimt, the artificers charged nothing 

for their labouh, and the people taxing themselves %vil- 
iingly each, acoordihg to his ability, not only enabled him 
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M' defray of .the usual sports, but' to ''fur-' 

chase m. estate twice the value of that which be hacliost. 

Lesson 15 . 

Examples of Honour. 

In the last German war, a captain of cavalry was ap- 
pointed to procure forage ; he-accordingly went, at the 
head of his troops, to the place assigned them for the 
purpose ; — it was a solitary valley, in which the eye 
perceived nothing but clusters of trees. At last the 
officer discovered acottage, and knocking atthe door,it 
was opened by an old Moravian, with a white beard. 

“Father,” said the captain, “ show me a field where 
we can procure forage.” “ I will, immediately,” replied 
the old man. He then put himself at their head, and con- 
ducted them out of the valley. After riding for about 
a quarter of an hour, they arrived at a fine field of bar-, 
ley. “Stop,” said the officer to his guide, “this is what 
we want.” “ Wait a little,” replied the Moravian, “and 
you shall be satisfied.” They then continued their pro- 
gress, and at the distance of a quarter of a league they 
found another field of the same grain. When the sol- 
diers had cut the corn, and remounted their horses, the 
officer said to his guide, “Father, you have brought us 
a great way unnecessarily ; the first field was better than 
this.” “True,” replied the old man, “ but that field does 
■not belong to me !” What a noble instance of virtue? 
Rather than injure his neighbour’s property, the w'or- 
thy Moravian sacrificed his own. 
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The Elizabeth, an English ship of war, would bfalh- 
bly have been lost on the shoals on the coast of Florida, 
in 1746,‘had not Captain Edwards ventured into the Ha- 
vannah. It was in time of war, and the port belonged 
to the enemy. “ I come,” said the captain to tne go- 
vernor, “ to deliver up my ship, my sailors, my soldiers, 
and myself, into your hands: I only ask the lives of my 
men.” “ No,” said the Spanish commander, “ I will 
not be guilty of so dishonourable an action. Had we 
taken you in fight, in open sea, or upon our coasts, your 
ship would have been ours, and you would have been our 
prisoners. But as you are driven in by stress of wea- 
ther, and are come hither for fear of being castaway, I 
do, and ought to forget that my nation is at war with 
yours. You are men, and so are we ; you are in distress, 
and have a right to our pity. You are at liberty to 
iftnload and refit your vessel ; .and if you want it, you 
may trade in this port to pay your charges ; yon may 
then go away, and you will have a pass to carry you 
safe beyond the Bermudas. If, after this, you are taken, 
you will be a lawful prize j but at this moment, I see in 
Englishmen only strangers, for whom Iramanity claims 
our assistance.” 




IiESSON 16 . 

The Power of CowiC'icnce. 

A Jeweller, a man of a good character, and consider- 
able wealth, having dccasion, in ths way of his business, 
to travel at some distance from the place of his abode, 
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tool. along him seiTant^ in order io take' care"' 'Of * ' ■ 

his portBianteaE. He had with him some of his'best i 

Jewels^ and a large sum' of money, to which his servant 
was likewise privy. The . master having occasion to | 

dismount on the road, the servant watching his opportu- ^ I 

'nity, took a pistol from his master’s saddle, and shot him,, 
dead on the spot : then rifled him of his jewels and mo- 
ney, and hanging a large stone to his neck, he threw him 
into the nearest canal. With this booty he made off to 
a distant part of the country, where he had reason to be- 
lieve that neither he nor his master were known. There 
\ be began to trade in a very low way at first, that his 
obscurity might screen him from observation, and in the 
course of a good many years, seemed to rise by the natur- ! 

al progress of business, into wealth and consideration j I 

so that Ms good fortune appeared at once the effect and J 

reward of industry and virtue. Of these he counterfeit- 1 

ed the appearance so vrell, that he grew into great credit, 
married into a good family, and by laying out his sudden { 

; stores discreetly, as he saw occasion, and joining to all 

I an universal affability, he was admitted to a share of the ^ 

1 government of the town, and rose from one post to an- | 

other, till at length he was chosen chief magistrate. In | 

this office he mamlained a fair character, and continued i 

to fill it wuth no small applause, both as governor and a ; 

Judge ; till one day, as he sat on the bench with some of ^ ,1 

liis brethren, a crimioai was brought before him, who wm ; 

accused of murdering Ms master. The evidence came 5 

out full, the jury brought in their verdict that the prison-^ ^ [,» 

er was guilty, and the whole assembly waited the sen- ' 

i ■' ' ^ 
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fence of the president of the court (which: he happened ! 
to be that day) with great stispease;.- Meanwhile he j 
appeared to he in unusual disorder and agitation of mind ; ’ 
.his colour. changed often; at length he aro'se, from his 
seat;> : coming- down, from the beiich^ placed' himself 
just, fay the unfortunate man at the bar, to'tlie;no;smaII I 
astonishment of all present, You see before 
said he, addressing himself to those who had sat on the : 
.bench with' him, ""a striking instance of the just awards ' 
of heaven, which this day, after thirty years’ conceafa 
ment, presents to you a greater criminal than, the .man ■ 
just now found ■ guilty Then he made an .ample con- ■■ 
fession .of . his guilt, ; and- of all its aggravations* "^‘^-Nor - - 
can I feel,” continued he, ^^any relief from the agonies 
of an awakened conscience, but fay requiring that justice 
be fortlnrith done against me in the most public and so- : 
lemn manner.” 

>W easily 'suppose the amazement of all the - 
assembly, and especially of his fellovz-jiidges. However, 
they proceeded, upon his confession, to pass sentence 
upon .him, and he died with ail the sj^mptonis of a peni* ■ 
tent mind. ' . 
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CHAPTER VI., ■ .'I 

I Dialogues. 

i ' ^ Dialogue I. . ' 

TIu ghry of a wise and peaceful King preferahU 

that of an unjust Conqueror, * |' 

Romulus, You have been a long time hi coming to I 

the shades; you have had a surprising'’ long 'reigm f 

Numa Pompilms. The reason is, it has been very . | 

I ^ peaceable. The means of arriving- at a good,, old age 
' upon a throne is ’to injure nobody, not to abuse authori- 
I ty, ■ and to act 'in such a ma'nner, that no man may have 

any interest in wishing our death. A 

Rom, V/hen one governs so moderately, he lives- ' ; 

obscurely and dies without glory : he has the trouble of I 

governing, and authority gives him no pleasure : it is '/.,. ■ 

far better to conquer, to bear down all opposition, and ; 

* to aspire to immortality. , , 

I Numa Pom, • • But in what, „I pray you, consists your ' - j 

I immortality ? I heard you were in the rank of the gods, , , I 

quaffing nectar at the table of Jove ; ' how . happens it, ' i 

then,' that I find you here'?. ■ f 

! JJom. To speak ingenuously, the senators, grown jea« • 'i 

I , ,, - , , , ■ ' 

• lous of my power, made away with , me, and loaded m© 
with, honours after pulling me to pieces : they chose ra- 
ther- to invoke me as a god, than obey me as their king, 

f, 'Numa Pom, How- 1 - there was no truth in Proculus^^ 
story then ? - ■ 
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Rom. Oil! do you not know how many things the 
people are made to believe? — but why say I so ? nobody 
knows better than you, who persuaded them that you 
were inspired by the nymph Egeria. Proculus seeing the 
people exasperated at my death, was willing to soothe 
them by a fable. Mendove to be deceived : flattery as- 
suages the greatest griefs, 

Numa Pom. All your immortality then was only 
some mortal stabs. 

Rom. But I have had altars, priests, victims, and in- 
cense. 

Numa Pom. That incense is no sort of balsam r you 
are nothing the less here, a vain and impotent shadow, 
without hopes of ever seeing again the light of day. 
You see, then, that there is nothing so solidly advanta- 
geous as being good, just, moderate, and beloved by 
ones people; for, provided a person lives long, and is 
always in peace, he has no incense indeed, and does not 
pass for immortal j but he enjoys good health, reigns 
without disturbance, and does a great deal of good to 
the people he governs. 

Rom. You, who lived so long, were not young when 

you were crowned. 

Numa Pom. I was forty years old, and that was my 
happiness: had I begun to reign sooner, I had been 
without experience and without wdsdcm exposed to all 
my passions. Power is too dangerous a thing when one 
is young and fiery : and of that you had fatal experience, 
by killing your brother when you were in a passion, 
which made you insupportable to all your citizens. 
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■ '^"Rom, To have lived so long, you must have had a 
strong and faithful guard about you. 

Numa Pom. So far from that, the first thing I did 
was to part with those three hundred guards you had 
selected, which were called Celeres. A man, who re- 
luctantly accepts, royalty, who does not choose it but 
for the public good, and would be content to resign it, 
is not afraid of death like a tjTant. For my part, I 
thought I did the Romans a favour in governing them : 

I lived poor, to make the people rich ; all the neighbour- 
ing nations would have wished to be under my conduct. 
In this situation, what occasion had I for guards ? As 
for me, a poor mortal, it was nobody’s interest to be- 
stow on me the immortality of which the senate thought 
you worthy. My guard was the affection of the citizens, 
who regarded me as their father. May not a king trust 
his life to a people, which trusts him with their proper- 
ty, their peace, their preservation ?-~the confidence is 
equal on both sides. / 

Rom. To hear you talk, one would imagine you had 
been king contrary to your inclination : but you deceived 
the people in that, as you imposed on them in the affair 
of religion. 

Numa Pom. They came and brought me out of my 
retirement at CJures ; at first I represented, that I was 
by no means fit to govern a w^arlike people, accustom- 
ed to conquests ; that they would need a Romulus, al- 
ways ready to vanquish : I added, that Tatius’s death 
and your’s made me not over ambitious of succeeding 
those two kings ; in short, I represented that I had 
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never been at war: they persisted in desiring me : I 
yielded : but I always lived poor, plain, moderate in the 
royalty, without preferring myself to any citizen. I so 
united the two nations of the Sabines and Romani, that 
they cannot now be distinguished. I revived the golden 
age ; all the nations not only adjacent to Rome, but even 
throughout Italy, tasted the plenty I every where difius- 
ed: agriculture, brought into repute, civilized the sa- 
vage people, and attached them to their country, without 
giving them a restless passion to invade the lands of 
their neighbours. _ 

Bom. Such peace and plenty only serve to pull up a 

people, to render them stubborn to their sovereign, and 
effeminate in themselves ; insomuch that they are never 
able to support the toils and dangers oi war. Had any 
power come to attack you, what would you have done ; 
you who had never seen any thing of war ? You must 
have told the enemy to stay till you had consulted the 

nymph. 

Numa Pom. If I did not know to make war like you, 
I knew how to avoid it, and to get myself respected and 
beloved by all my neighbours. I gave the Romans law's, 

which, by making them just, laborious, and sober, will 
render them for ever sufficiently formidable to any who 
would wish to attack them. I still greatly fear that 
they retain too much of the spirit of rapine and violence 
which you had inculcated into them. 
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Dialogue 2* 

Cornelia and Campanian Lady. 

Cornelia, a lady of distinguished rank among the 
Romans, was rendered vstill more eminent by her virtues. 
She lost her husband early, who left her two sons, Ti- 
berius and Gains Gracchus, to whose education she de- 
voted the principal part of her time, in the bloom of life. 
By the noble principles of freedom and true patriotism, 
with which she inspired them, they became the defenders 
of the liberty of the people, against the usurpations of 
the nobles, or patricians; and both lost their lives in 
civil tumults. They e;^celled in all the polite accomplish- 
ments and learning of thd^^^^ with^ma- 

ny virtues, but were hurried on to their lamenfed fate, 
by an intemperate zeal, which required the restraints of 
prudence and moderation. The following conversation is 
supposed to have passed between thislady and a fair Cam- 
panian, devoted to pleasure and the love of trifles. The 
I sentiments of each display the contrast of their respec- 
I tive characters, and place the chaste matron, occupied in 

, forming the minds of her children, in a very superior 

point of view, to the mere woman of fashion. 

Cornelia reading: the Campanian Lady enters the 
room, attended by a slave, €a?^7ying a easkel 
Campanian. Good morning to you, my dear Corne- 
lia. I have been calling on several of my friends, to 
show them a fine set of jewels, with which my husband 
I lias lately presented me, and I could not resolve to return 
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homey till I had brought them for your approbation* 
They are very valuable^ and set in the newest taste ; yon 
must admire them, or I shall be half angry with yoii„ 
Slave, open the box, place the casket on the table, dis- 
pose the jewels in order, and retire. 

Cornelia, They are very beautiful indeed ; the lus- 
tre of the diamonds is exquisite : but they will receive 
new beauties, when set off by the grace of the lovely 
wearer. I thank you for the pleasure of such an agree- 
able sight; and cannot but admire the productions of 
nature, wherever she displays her powers: whether we 
gaze upon the splendors of a spangled sky, or explore 
the recesses of the dark mine, we are equally beset with 
wonders, and our eye gratified by the contemplation of 
new objects, far more excellent in tlieir colour, form, and 
texture;, than the finest works of art. 

Cam. How grave you are ! away with your reflec- 
tions; I did not come for a philosophical disquisition, 
but that you might flatter me that my jewels were well 
chosen. The compliments of a person of your distin- 
guished taste, would aftbrd me more Scitisfection than the 
approbation of half the town. I have no time to consi- 
der where, or how they were produced. They are mine 
now, and my thouglits are wholly engrossed by the plea- 
sure of excelling- every rival; none of my friends will 
stand in competition with me. I long for the next pub- 
lic assembly, when I shall outshine every body.— — But 
1 am running'on without consideration ; forgive my im- 
pertinence, perhaps- your jewels are equally worthy of 
admiration. Will you favour me with a sight of them? 
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Cor, With pleasure; nor do I fear to stand the test^, 
as I think my own much superior, and have not the small- 
est apprehension that their value will be diminished by 
the comparison. Excuse my retiring for a few minutes, 
and I will bring them. 

Cam, I wonder what she is going to display. I never 
heard that she possessed any jewels. She has not even a 
pretence to taste in dress ; were her ornaments ever so 
elegant, she would not know how to put them on. She 
can have nothing but a few trumpery beads : how can 
she think of comparing them with jewels of such exqui- 
site value and beauty as these ! 

Cornelia returns^ leading her two sons^ one in each 
hand. 

Cor, Behold my dress, my jewels, my chief orna- 
ments! which I would not exchange for all the diamonds 
of the eastern mines ; here I have no competitor, but shine 
unrivalled. Maternal feeling animates my mind beyond 
the love of personal attractions. My time, my attention, 
my best faculties are all occupied in the delightful task 
of forming their young minds to the practice of virtue, 
and the love of knowledge. Already they amply repay 
my cares, by their obedience and affection, and the 
dawning of those great qualities, which I fondly hope 
will one day render them illustrious citizens, glowing 
with the love of their country, and devoting their talents 
to its service ; ready to sacrifice their dearest interests, 
nay, , their very lives, if necessary, to the defence of its 
laws and liberties. 

Y 3 
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Dialogue 3. "I 

Abdolomjmus, 

Adversity and prosperity, especially when there is a ' 
sudden transition from the one to the other, equally re« 
quire fortitude and magnanimity. A wise man will iiei- t 
ther suffer his mind to be greatly depressed by the 
former, nor highly lifted up by the latter. Knowing 
the uncertainty of human affairs, and that he who is un- 
fortunate to-day, may be prosperous to-morrow, he is 
fitted to bear either with calmness and self-possession. 
Abdolonymus gave a memorable example of this great 
way of thinking, in both extremes, as the following 
dialogue will show. 

■ * ' I 

Several Citizens assembled in a Public Square in 1 
Sidon. J, 

■ Pirst Citizen^ Fellow citizens! have you heard i 

whom the victorious Alexander has destined to rule over ji 
US, instead of our late unfortunate king ? I 

Secnnd Citizen. I thought every one had known, j 
that our fate depends upon the will of his beloved friend 
and favourite, Hephsestion, to whom be has given per** 
mission to bestow the crown on any Sidonian he judges 

worthy to wear it. Fame says, that he intends to pre- 
sent it to those two noble youths, at whose house he is 
entertained. 

Third Citizen. But they are not of the blood royal, 
and it is contrary to the laws of Sidon, that any other fa- 
mily should ascend the throne. 
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First Citizen. Conquerors seldom regard the laws 
of those wbom they have vanquished. ”^Let us rejoice 
that Alexander does not intend to place a stranger over 
us^ ignorant of our customs^ and the- spirit of our con- 
stitution ; but that he is willing to give us a king front 
among our fellow-citizens. 

Whilst they are conversing^ another Citizen joins 
them. 

Fourth Citizen. Hepliaestion has offered the crown 
to his two noble hosts, but like true patriots, they dis- 
dain to accept the splendid present, on conditions con- 
trary to the laws of their country ; which exalted manner 
of thinking has so delighted him, that he has empower*- 
ed them to name a person of the royal family to this 

high dignity. It will not be easy to guess on whom 

their choice is fallen : virtue is the only requisite they 
have sought in this election. They have passed by the 
ambitious and the great, and have named Abdolonymus 
the gardener, who has been reduced by his integrity 
and uprightness to extreme poverty. They are now gone 
to inform him of his elevation to the throne. As he is 
a man of great moderation and simplicity of maimers, it 
is doubted whether he will accept it. I am impatient to 
hear the result of this extraordinary adventure. Let us 
go and acquaint ourselves with his determination. 
Abdolonymus at work in a garden: the two mble 
Sidonkms approach him with the robes and msig-> 
Mia of roy city. 

Elder YomHi. We are come at the command of 
liephaistion, the favourite of the miglitj- . Alexander, to 
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offer you the crown of your ancestors. You must now 
exchange your tatters for these royal robes. Put off the 
mean and contemptible habit, which has so long conceal- / 
ed your virtues, and assume the sentiments and manners 
of a prince. But when you are firmly seated on the throne, 
be not unmindful of your former condition; preserve the 
same integrity and love of moderation that has distin- 
guished you in your obscurity, and which will equally 
adorn a more elevated rank. The happiness of your 
countrymen will depend upon your administration of 
their government. Rule with justice and impartiality. 

Be rather the father than the sovereign of your people ; 

„ y°^’^ reign be long and prosperous ! 

I : Abdolonymus. What have I done to provoke these 

|| * insults ? Is there any thing disgraceful in poverty, when 

; unaccompanied with base conduct? The labour of my 

5’ hands has hitherto supplied me with the necessaries of 

i|i 4 life, and preserved me from a servile state of depend- 

I : ence. Had I not preferred this, and integrity, to every* 

I other considerStion, I should not now have been the 

j i object of your scorn. 

Ij Youth. We are not come to insult you, but 

1 5 admire your disinterestedness and love of independence^ 

I'; hy Hephaestion, to inform you, that he has 

< chosen you from among all the Sidonians, to fill the vacant 

li throne. Doubt no longer of our sincerity; but prepare 

|j yo^self to accompanyus, and take possession of that seat 

to which your eminent virtues give you so just a title. 

Abdolonymus. This is too surprising. I cannot per- 
suade myself that you are serious. 
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First Youth, We solemnly declare that we have told 
you the truth. Hesitate no longer; but rely on our ho- 
nour.— We must compel you to put on these robes. 

\Abdolonymm reluctantly complies, 
Abdolonymus, How wonderful are the ways of Provi- 
dence! I Submit to its decrees^ and am ready to follow 
■you^ though I leave my garden and rural occupations 
with regret. Beloved retreat! I shall never enjoy the 
same peace and satisfaction that thou hast afiForded me. 

Alexander i attended by Heph^stion and his Nobles. 

Alexander. Have you given orders that the newly 
elected king be brought before me. I am curious to 
observe with what temper of mind he bears this change 
of fortune. 

The two Sidonian Youths come in, and introduce 
Abdolonymus to Alexander, 

Alexander. Welcome, Abdolonymus. Thy air and 
mien do not contradict what is related of thy extraction ; 
but I should like to hear from thyself, with what resolu- 
tion thou hast supported thy poverty. 

Abdolonymtis. May the powers above give me forti- 
tude to bear this crown with equal patience. These 
hands have procured me all I wanted; and whilst I pos- 
sessed nothing, I wanted nothing. 

Alexander. Such a noble mind shows thee capable of 
bearing thy dignity with moderation. Hephaestion, let 
a part of the Persian spoil, and the treasures of Syria, 
be added to our gifts; and unite one of the neighbouring 
provinces to the Sidonian dominions. To bestow king- 
doms on those whose magnanimity deserves them, is the 
highest privilege of my extensive power., 
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Dialogue 4. 

, Citizens of Calais. 

The following scene passed in the camp of Edward the 
Thirdj, at the siege of Calais, and needs no illustration, 
by any previous reflections. 

King Edward^ the Black Prince Ms son, Sir Walter 

Manny, St. Pierre, and the other citizens of Calais, 

with ropes about their necks. 

King Edward^ Manny, are these the principal inha- 
bitants of Calais? 

Manny. They are, my liege, if virtue can give dig- 
nity, or render men noble. 

King Edward. Was there no commotion? did they 
yield themselves peaceably ? 

Manny. They made no resistance, my liege, but 
came, self-devoted, to save their country. Could you 
have beheld the affecting scene that I have witnessed, 
it would have moved your noble heart to compassion. 
Your message was delivered in the public square, amidst 
the citizens assembled, their hearts throbbing with dread- 
ful expectation. When your determination was made 
known, amazement and despair filled every couiitenaRca, 
and solemn silence was for some time uninteirupted by 
any thing but sighs and groans. At length the noble St. 
Pierre, ascending a little eminence, thus addressed the 
assembly: Friends and fellow citizens! behold the situ- 
ation to which we are reduced. *We must either yield 
up our tender infants to be destroyed, our wives and 
^shildren to the bloody and brutal insults of the soldiery, 
or we must comply „ with the conditiops of our cruel 
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conqueror; doubly cruel, because lie lays a deep snare, 
for our virtue; — he wishes to render us criminal and 
contemptible. He will grant us life upon no other con- 
dition but that of our being unworthy of it. Look around 
you^ my friends^ and fix your eyes on the persons whom 
you wish to deliver up as the victims of your own safety. 
Which of these would you appoint to the rack;, the axe^, 
or the halter? Is there any here that has not watchedfor 
you, fought for you, and bled for you ? Would you de- 
vote your defenders to destruction? those who have 
freely exposed their lives to the preservation of you and 
yours? You will not, cannot doit. Justice, honour, 
humanity, make such a treason impossible. What ex- 
pedient have we left to avoid guilt and shame, or the 
horrors of a city given up to the sack of an enemy ? 
There is still one path open to honour and virtue.—* 
Which of you is willing to give a noble example of sa- 
crificing his life to save his country ? 

Prince Edward, Was there any one among them 
possessed of sucli an heroic spirit, as voluntarily to make 
that offer? 

Manny, After a short pause St. Pierre resumed Ins 
discourse ; — It were base and unmanly in me to propose 
any injury to others, of which I am unwilling to partake ; 
but being desirous of yielding the first place of honour 
to any citizen whose worth and patriotism, should induce 
him to claim it ; as I doubt not but there are many among 
you, willing to become martyrs in this noble cause, al- 
though they may be restrained by modesty, and the fear 
of appearing ostentatious, I delayed offering myself up- 
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on tins occasion. Unhappily the captivity of Count 
Vienne has placed mein a situation that gives me a 
title to stand foremost in this sacrifice. I give my life 
freely. I give it cheerfully. Who comes next? Your 8005 
replied a youth, not yet come to maturity. Ali, my child! 
exclaimed St. Pierre, I shall then die twice ; but no, I 
will rather consider thee as born a second time. Thy 
years are few, but full, my son ; the victim of virtue 
has reached the utmost goal of mortality. Who next? 
my friends, this is the hour of heroes. Your kinsman, 
cried John de* Aire. Your kinsman, cried James Wissant. 
Your kinsman, cried Peter Wissant. 

Prince Edward, Why was not I a citizen of Calais ? 

Manny, A sixth was still wanting; but there were 
so many claimants for this distinction, that I was obliged 
to have recourse to lots. The scene of parting from wives 
and children that followed, was too affecting for descrip- 
tion : the air resounded with lamentations. Their fellow 
citizens clung about St. Pierre and the rest of their 
deliverers. They fell prostrate before them ; they groan- 
ed, they wept aloud; and the joint clamour of their 
mourning passed the gates of the city, and was 'heard 
throughout the camp. At length they embraced for 
the last time, and took an eternal farewell of each other. 
They resigned themselves to my guklaiice, and I have 
conducted them hither through the universal acclamations 
of the soldiers, v\dio cannot refuse the tribute of praise to 
such heroic virtue, even in enemies. 

Prince Ediosird, They' deservC'^ reward in stead of 
punishment, mj noble father! ' Extend your royal mercy; 
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save these heroes; your clemency . will gain you more 
true honour than all your victories. 

King Edward. My son, the tenderness of your dis- 
position leads you into weakness. Experience hath ever 
shown, that lenity only serves to invite people to new 
crimes. Severity, at times, is indispensably necessary, 
to deter subjects into submission by punishment and ex- 
ample. Go, lead these men to execution. {To St, Pierre J 
Your rebellion against me, the natural heir of the crown, 
is highly aggravated by your present presumption and 
aflTront of my power. 

St. Pierre. We have nothing to ask of your majesiy, 
but what you cannot refuse us. 

King Edward, What may that be ? 

St. Pierre. Your respect and esteem. [Exeunt. 

[A shout heard in the camp. 

Enter Messenger. 

MesseMger. (ixkQQu is arrived, and has brought 
a reinforcement with her, of those gallant troops with 
which she has conquered Scotland. 

King Edward. Manny, go out and receive her. 

Manny. With pleasure shall I perform that office. 

[He goes out andreturnk with the Queen. 1 

King Edward. Most welcome, my dear Philippa; 
welcome at all times; but thy return at this moment is 
particularly so. Thy victorious conquest of Scotland 
endears thee to my heart. I also have subdued my re- 
bellious subjects, the proud citizens of Calais. They 
have just opened their gates to me, and I am going to 
make : an example of sixnf the principal inhabitants. 

■■ ¥IV , ' *Z 
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Queen, I am. indeed arrived in a fortunate moment^ 
as I have a petition to make, which respects the honour 
of the English nation, the giory of my Edward, my hus« 
band, my king.—You think you have sentenced six of 
your enemies to death. No, my Lord, they have sentenced 
themselves, and their execution would be the perform- 
ance of their own orders;, not the orders of Edward. 
They have behaved themselves worthily — they have 
behaved themselves like true patriots. I cannot but 
respect, while I envy, while I hate them, for leaving us 
BO share in the honour of this action, but that of grant- 
ing a poor and indispensable pardon. I admit they have 
deserved every thing that is evil at your hands. They 
have proved the most inveterate and powerful of your 
enemies. They alone withstood the rapid course of your 
conquests, and have withheld from you the crown to 
which you were born. Is it therefore thus that you would 
reward them? that you would gratify their desires? that 
you would indulge their ambition ? and enwreath them 
with everlasting glory and applause? 

But, if such a death would exalt simple citizens over 
the fame of the most illustrious heroes, how would the 
name of my Edward, with all his triumphs and honours, 
be tarnished by it! Would it not be said, that magna- 
nimity and virtue are grown contemptible in the eyes 
of Britain's monarch? and that the objects, whom he de- 
stines to tho punishment of felons, are the very men who 
deseiwe the praise and esteem of mankind. The stage 
on which they should suffer, would be to them a stage of 
honour^ but a st^ge of shame to Edward: a reproach to 
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Ms conquests: a dark and indelible disgrace to his name, 
No^ my Lordj, let us rather disappoint the saucy am- 
bition of these burghers, who wish to invest themselves 
with glory at our expence. We cannot, indeed, wholly 
deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intend- 
ed; but we may cut them short of their desires. In the 
place of that death, by which their glory would be con- 
summate, let us load them with gifts ; let us put them to 
shame with praises ; we shall by that means deprive them 
of that popularity which never fails to attend those who 
suffer in the cause of virtue. 

King Edward, I am convinced. You have preyailed. 
You have saved my honour; and are dearer to me than 

ever. Prevent the execution. Have them instantly 

before us. [&> Walter Manny goes outj^ and returns 
with Eustace St. Pierre, and his companions.^ 

Queen. Natives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, 
you have put us to a vast expence of blood and treasure, 
in the recovery of our just and natural inheritance : but 
you acted according to the dictates of an erroneous 
judgment; and we admire and honour in you that valour 
and virtue by which we have been so long kept out of 
our rightful possessions. You, noble burghers; you, 
excellent citizens ! though you were tenfold the enemies 
of our person and our throne, we can feel nothing on our 
part, save respect 'and affection for you.- We. loose 
your chains; we soatch you from the scaffold; and 
we thank you for that lesson of humiliation, which you 
teach us, when , you -show us that excellence is not 
of blood, or - title, or " station ; that virtue' gives ,a 
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dignity superior to that of kings ; and that those; whom 
the Almighty inspires with sentiments (like yours, are 
justly and’ eminently raised above all human distinc- 
tions. You are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your 
countrymen, to all those whose lives and liberties you 
have so nobly redeemed; provided you refuse not to car- 
ry with you the due tokens of our esteem. Yet we 
would rather bind you to ourselves, by every endearing 
obligation; and for this purpose, we offer to you your 
choice of the gifts and honours that Edward has to be- 
stow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, we 
wish that England were entitled to call you her sons. 

Sf. Pierre. Ah ! my country, it is now that I trem- 
ble for thee. Edward could only win thy cities ; but 
Philippa conquers hearts. 

Queen. Brave St. Pierre, wherefore look you so 
dejected? 

St. Pierre. Ah ! Madam, when I meet with such an- 
other opportunity of dying, I shall not regret that I 
survived this day. 

Queen. The consciousness of your virtuous intentions 
will afford a recompense equal to the glory of an illus- 
trious death; and your name will be transmitted to pos- 
terity with the applause due to the most disinterested of 
citizens. Return to your country and admiring friends, 
and sen'e them as much by your counsel, as you have 
already done by your magnanimity. Tell them how 
you have been entertained ; unite them to us by the ties 
of friendship and esteem ; and gain us the hearts of those 
who have been disaffected. This is the only token of 
gratitude that we require. Farewell. 


Dialogue 5. 

Belisarius and Gelimer, 

The rewards of virtoe are of a nature tli at depend 
not upon outward circumstances. The world can nei- 
ther give that peace to a good man that arises from 
conscious rectitude, n@r by any power wrest it from 
him: whether he be prosperous or unfortunate, with re- 
spect to the affairs of this life, he has still a large share 
ot happiness. Reflection on the years of his life that 
are past, gives him satisfaction ; and if he looks forward 
to a future state of existence, the transitory troubles of 
his present state appear trifling, when compared with the 
joys of an endless immortality. 

A Village . Belisarius ^ old and blinds conducted hy 
a boy, 

Belisarius. Child, I am weary, and the evening 
draws on apace ; seek some hospitable asylum, where I 
may pass the night, and enjoy a little repose from my 
fatigues: but carefully avoid saying any thing that shall 
make known who I am ; the sight of me in this forlorn 
situation may awaken indignation, that 1 should be sor- 
ry to excite. 

Boy,. There is a house before us, inviting from its 
appearance, which is neither too mean nor magnificent to 
afford hospitality to the wretched. I will apply there. 
fGoes tip to the gate : the master enters^ with a spade 
in Ms hand.) 

Master, Tenerable stranger ! your looks ' affect me ; 
whom do you^seekin this place? ■ 
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SeUsarim. ' I ' am m old ' soldier^ 'worn out witli ' 
vice, returning to my family, who anxiously expect me 
at some distance. Fatigued with travelling, I seek the 
hospitality of a nighfs lodging ; I hope the refreshment 
of a little sleep will enable me to pursue my journey to- 


Master, Go no further in search of a lodging ; you 
shall be welcome to pass the night here. I respect the 
profession of a soldier; but what a recoinpense have 
you received ! to be thus exposed in your old age, blind 
and helpless, to all the miseries of poverty. 

Bellsarius, Alas! are sovereigns to be blamed, be- 
cause they cannot reward all those who spill their blood 
in their service ? 

Master. Y our patience in suffering bespeaks true 
courage. Be not ashamed of poverty and misfortune, 
in a family which has been long acquainted with the vi- 
cissitudes of human life. Tell me, if you please, in what 
wars you have served. 

Belisa?*ms. I served in the war of Italy, against the 
Goths ; in that of Asia, against the Persians ; and also in 
that of Africa, against the Vandals and the Moors. 

Master (sighing deeply!) Then you have attended 
Belisarius in all his campaigns ? 

Belisarius, We were never separated. 

Master. What an excellent man ! what uprightness ! 
what firmness ! what greatness of sentiment ! Is he yet 
alive ? for during the last twenty years that I have lived 
in this solitude, I know nothing of what passes in the 
worid; 
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Meiisarius, He is Milllmng. : 

Master, May heaven Mess him and prolong his days. 

Belisarius, If he heard the vows you make for him^ 
he would be much affected .by them. 

Master, How is his influence at court? still beloved^, 
respected;, and esteemed? Doubtless he rules the same 
empire by his counsel that be formerly defended by his 
valour.' 

Belisarius, Envy always attends prosperity. Courts 
are surrounded by flatterers, whose baneful influence 
blasts the reputation of those whose success excites their 
jealousy. 

blaster. Ah! let the emperor beware of listening to 
such sycophants, if they suggest any thing against that 
great man. He is the protector and avenger of Ms 

empire. 

Belisarius, He is very old now, and past being 
useful. 

Master, His wisdom and experience, if attended to, 
will be as valuable to bis country, as his activity and 
courage have been. 

Belisarius, ^How came you so well acquainted with 


: Master. A reply to^ your question will lead me to the 
recital of my own misfortunes, and show ■ how much I 
ought to feel for the ' lot ' of the unhappy. , If you' made 
the campaign of Africa, you must have seen the unfor- 
tunate Gelimer, king of the Yandals, led in triumph, with 
his wife and' family,', by Constantinople. 

It is that Gelimer" whO ' has given you an asylum, and 
with whom you now converse. 
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Belisarim. Yon Gelimer ! and has not the emperor 
provided for you more suitably to your rank? He pro- 
mised he would. 

Gelimer. He kept his promise. He oifered me dig- 
nitieSj which I refused. When one has been a king, ob- 
scurity and repose are the only consolations. 

Belisarius. You Gelimer ! 

Gelimer. Yes, I am the man who was besieged, as 
you may remember, on the mountain of Papua, where I 
endured the greatest misery, winter, famine, and the 
dreadful spectacle of a whole nation reduced to despair, 
ready to devour their wives and children, by the indefati- 
gable vigilance of the good Pharas, who, whilst he be- 
sieged me, conjured me to take pity on myself, and com- 
passionate my unhappy people. At length my just 
confidence in the virtue of your general, induced me to lav 
down my arms. With what a modest and simple air 
did he receive me. He even seemed affected with my 
misfortunes ; and caused me to be treated with the great- 
est respect. I have lived six lustres in this retirement ; 
and I have never missed offering my daily prayers for 
his happiness. 

Belisarius. I well remember, that the same philoso- 
phy, which sustained you under your sufferings on the 
mountain, supplied y ou with courage to .smile with dis- 
dais, when you appeared before Belisarius ; and enabled 
you, on the day you were led in triumph, to preserve an 
nnalterable countenance, which astonished the Emperor. 

Gelimer. Our constancy of mind depends greatly 
upon the light in which circumstances appear. I never 




possessed true courage or constancy^ till I considered 
these things as the uncertain baubles of fortune, I have 
been the most voluptuous of kings ; and I passed from 
my own palace^ where I was devoted to the enjoyment 
of every luxurious effeminacy, to the caverns of the 
mountains, where my bed was straw> and my food black 
barley-bread ; reduced to such excess of misery, that a 
loaf, sent me by the enemy, from compassion, was an in- 
estimable present, My next sufferings were to be put in 
chains, and led in triumph. After this you must con- 
fess there is no medium between dying of grief, or rising 
above the caprices of fortune. 

Belisarius, Your wisdom affords you many motives 
for consolation ; but before we part, I promise to give 
you a new one. It is now time to retire to rest. 
Morning. Belisarius leaning on his guide ^ ready 
to set out on Ms journey, Gelimer comes in, 
Gelimer, I was coming to enquire how you had rest- 
ed; and am surprised to meet you thus prepared to leave 
me. Will you not give me a few days of your company ? 

Belisarius, I am in haste to reach home. My wife 
and daughter lament my absence ; and every hour that 
I am detained increases their uneasiness. Do not reveal 
what I am going to tell you. This poor blind man, this 
old soldier— Belisarius himself— will never forget there- 
ception you have given him, 

Gelimer: What do. you say? Who is Belisarius? 
Belisarius, It is Belisarius that embraces you. 
Gelimer, Just heaven will avenge the ingratitude : 
Belisarius, blind' and destitute, abandoned in his old 
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Sdisarius. The greatest craelty was giving me up 
to tile powder of my enemies^ who began to abuse it^, by 
depriving me of sight. 

Gelimer. Ah I is that possible ! And are the 
monsters capable of such injustice ? 

Belisarim. The envious : they accUvSed me of aspir- 
ing to the throne, when I thought only of sinking into the 
grave. Their calumnies were believed. 1 was put in 
irons. My fate affected the people. They revolted, and 
demanded my deliverance. It was necessary to comply 
with their importunity. I was set at liberty ; but not 
till they had taken tlie cruel precaution of putting out 
my eyes, to render me incapable of mischief. 

Gelimer, ? And did Justinian consent to this? 

Belisarius, That circumstance affected me the most 
deeply. He signed the decree with his own hand. You 
know with what zeal and fidelity I served him. I love 
him still, and pity him for being surrounded by a crowd 
of sycophants, who abuse the goodness of his heart. It 
is over — and I have only a few miserable days remaining 
to be blind and poor. 

Gelimer. Deign to pass them wuth me 

Beluarius. It would afiord me consolation to do so ; 
but I owe them to my family. I hasten to expire in the 
midst of it. Adieu ! adieu ! 

Gelimer, I part with you most reluctantly; but 
since it is unavoidable— farewell (Still hohing after 
him.) O Prosperity, who can confide in thee ? since 
the hero, the true patriot, tlie wise, the just Belisarius,. 
experiences thy fiekle inconstancy. 
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Dialogue 6. 

Solon and Crossus, 

Crmsus^ Demophoon^ Phanias, and other Courtiers. 

Croesus. I am impatieBt for the arrival of Solon, 
He is celebrated for wisdoffl. His fame extends over all 
Greece,, and I am ambitions of the applause of snch a 
philosopher. 

JDemophoon. His arrival is hourly expected. He will 
probably be here presently ; and there can be no doubt 
of his approbation of a king, whose fortune is so splen- 
did, and whose princely munificence attracts the esteem 
of every beholder. 

Pkanias. What monarch can vie with you in the 
magnificence of his palaces, the richness of his furniture^ 
the brilliancy of his jewels, or the number of his treasures? 

Croesus. Few kings, indeed, can boast of such hap- 
piness as mine. Let every thing be put in order against 
his arrival, and my treasures displayed to the best ad-^ 
vantage, that he may see and admire, and acknowledge 
that there is no mortal whose state can be compared 
with mine. 

Phanias. I shall be curious to observe his surprise 
and wonder at the magnificent objects that will call for 
his attention, especially as they will be new and unusual 
to him. The simplicity of a republic afford s no specta-» 
cle comparable to the brilliancy of a court. 

Demophoon. And Greece cannot produce a courti, 
that dare boast of any pretension to equal our royal 
master’s, either for richesor elegance ; therefore, be as- 
sured of obtaining his decided preference. 
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Phanim, Every thing that can delight and please 
contributes to render your life happy. Grandeur, power, 
and a fortunate concurrence of successful events, have 
rendered you the most blcvSt of monarchs ; and doubt- 
less you will ever remain the distinguished favourite of 
Heaven, crowned with the possession of ail human en- 
joyment, during the course of a long life ; at the end of 
which you will pass into the habitation of gods and lie- 
roe.s, and be numbered among the deities. 

Demophoon, Temples will be raised to your honour, 
and the numerous victims, that vfill smoke upon your 
altars, will show tii^e gratitude of mankind, at the re- 
membrance of your happy reign. 

Enter Solon, plainly dressed, conducted hy a Lydian 
Courtier, 

Courtier, Solon, the wisest of Grecian philosophers, 
is come to throw himself at your feet, to acknowledge 
that you are the greatest of kings, and that you excel all 
mortals in felicity. 

Solon, Answer for yourself; but beware of declaring 
the sentiments of another, with vhose character you 
are unacquainted. I am not come to offer the tribute of 
adulation and flattery, but to declare those truths that 
may be beneficial to those who stand in need of them. 

Croesus, Solon, your obedience to our summons is 
an agreeable mark of your respect. We have heard 
much of your wisdom, and wish to obtain your appro- 
bation and esteem; 

Solon, Virtue is the only possession that has a just 
title to, esteem; and from that, it cannot be withheld, 
whether it appear in a monarch or a peasant. 
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Croesus. But you cannot refuse your approbation to 
tbe blessings of prosperity. Visit my treasury, the re- 
pository of my riches, it blazes with gold and diamonds ; 
they are arranged in the most advantageous order ; 
they claim your admiration ; and when you have seen 
them, return, and tell me if you have known any mortal 
happier than I am. Phanias, be it your office to con- 
duct Solon through ^11 the apartments of my palace ; let 
nothing be omitted. Show him every object that can 
convince him of the magnificence pf my possessions. 

P kanias. Rely upon my assiduity : I shall not fail to 
point out every thing worthy his attention. 

Solon. Great king, I obey, and shall follow my con- 
ductor wherever you think proper to direct ; but expect 
no unmanly compliance from Solon. I am accustomed 
to speak nothing but plain truth, which may be dis- 
agreeable to royal ears. I will answer your questions 
with sincerity, and give you my real sentiments, which 
is the most unequivocal token of my esteem and regard. 

\Exif Solon and Phanias. 

Croesus. This philosopher has attained great reputa- 
tion for wisdom and prudence ; but he seems wholly 
unacquainted with the polished manners of a court. 

DemopJioon. If he continue at Sardis we shall im- 
prove him; by degrees he will lose the blunt manner of 

expressing his opinions : if he is not careful to say %vhat 

is agreeable, at least he will soften it by a pleasing ex- 
pression. 

Crmsus. Ambassadors from Cyrus, king of Persia, 
demand an audience. I am going to receive them ; and 
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Solon lias examined tlie vast riches of my palaces, 
let him be bronght again into my pi^esence^ that I may 
then hear whether he thinks any mortal excels me in 
riches and happiness. 

Crmsus^ Soion^ JEsop, Demopkoony P hernias ^ . 

Creesus,^^ W Solon^ yon have seen all my posses« 
sions : you must now confess that I arn surrounded by 
every thing tliat conduces to human felicity. In the 
course of your observation, have you ever seen a man 
whom you think happier than I am? 

Solo7i, If I am to reply with sincerity, I must declare 
that I consider Tellus a much happier man, who, though 
but a simple citizen of Athens, was a character of great 
worth. He left a num ero usfamily behindhim to inherit 
his virtues ; lived always in a decent mediocrity, and 
died gloriously, fighting for his country. 

Creesus, I resign the first place to Tellus ; but cer- 
tainly you will allot me the second. You do not know any 
other person who has a higher claim to happiness than 
I have. 

SoVon. Forgive me, if I assign that claim to Cleobis 
and Beton, famous for their fraternal affection, and filial 
piety towards their mother ; for, tlie oxen not being rea- 
dy, they put themselves in the harness, and drew her to 
the Temple of Juno, exulting in the dutiful conduct of 
her sons, and proceeding amidst the blessings of her 
people. After the sacrifice, they enjoyed a social repast 
with their friends, and then retired to peaceful slumbers, 
from which they never awoke, but' expired without sor- 
row or pain, crowned with immortal glory. 
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Crmns. Riclies, lionours, and power, seem to have 
no value in your estimation. You do not then allow us 
any place among the number of the happy. 

Solon. King of Lydia, among the numerous bless- 
ings bestowed on the Greeks, a spirit of moderation, 
whicii has no taste for the splendours of royalty, is none 
of the least. The vicissitudes of human life instruct us 
not to be elated by any tide of present good fortune, or 
to depend upon that felicity which, from its very nature, 
is liable to change. Various and uncertain are the 
events of futurity. That man, whom Heaven blesses to 
. esteem happy. But the 

felicity of him who still lives, and has the accidents of life 
to encounter, whatever may be his present state, ap- 
pears to us no more to be depended upon than that of a 
champion, before the combat is determined, and while 
the crown is yet to be obtained ; which, though it may | 

appeal almost in his possession, the next moment may 
deprive him of, and bestow upon his victorious oppo- 
nent. 

Croesus. Your observations are like evil omens. I 
have no pleasure in hearing them ; let me enjoy the 'pre- 
sent moment, without embittering it with the uncertain 
possibility of future events. W^hilst you remain with 
us, if you cannot express your approbation of our hap- 
piness and prosperity, avoid reflections that are both 
disagreeable and useless. 

IWiflidrmvs displeased. 

JDetnpphoon. Grcesus is retired in displeasure : he is 
accustomed to receive the applauses of all who approach 
- A A 2 
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him, and the blunt admonitions of philosophy are un- 
pleasant and offensive. 

Phanias, Courts are the schools of polite adulation ; 
and plain truth is a stranger there, that is seldom wel* 
come,. 

JEsop. I am concerned, my clear Solon, to see that 
your sincerity has offended Croesus. Truth and wisdom 
are not suited to those who are used to flattery and mis- 
representation. Believe my experience ; a man should 
either not converse with kings, or study to say what will 
please them, 

Solon, ^sop, you are misled by the love of your 
own interest, and the influence of the example of the 
courtiers with whom you liave associated. Flattery and 
falsehood may become the fawning sycophants of a 
court, hut are unworthy the dignity of a philosopher; 
therefore, I say, in opposition to your remark, that a 
man should either not converse at all with kings, or say 
what is useful to them. 

An Apartment in the Palace, — Demophoon and 
Phanias, 

Phanias, Cyrus has refused all terms of accommo- 
dation ; he is determined to attack the city sword in 
hand. The king is in the greatest alarm ; he has sum- 
moned his most experienced generals ; they now hold a 
council upon the best method of defence. 

Demophoon, What general have we to oppose to 
Cyrus? Resistance is vain ; we have nothing to do but 
to surrender ourselves, and all that we have, to this il« 
Justrions conqueror. He has passed his whole life in a 
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camp; is well acquainted with all the stratagems of war; 
and when he sits down before a town, is almost certain 
of taking it. 

Fhanias. Despair has seized our soldiers. They are 
unused to discipline/ mid dare not face stfch brave 
enemies.; , 

Bemoplioon. We lose time in talking, when our roy- 
al master stands in need of our best services. He, that 
has always lived in the luxurious indulgence of his own 
palace, will be unable to sustain this reverse of fortune ; 
let us find him, and try to console him. [Loiul shouts 
heard from all quarters of the city ^ 

Phanias, What mean these shouts ? I fear all is lost. 
I will betake myself to Gyrus, and by trusting to his cle- 
mency, perhaps save my life. Croesus has no Jonger 
any thing to bestow; and the hour is come when every 
one must take care of himself. 

•Enter Citizens at different doors. 

First Citizen, Why do you loiter here ? flee^ and 
save your lives. 

Second Citizen, All is yielded to victorious Cyrus. 
He attacked the city vigorously in every quarter, and 
soon made a breach on the western side. Our troops 
fled like cowards unused to fighting. Croesus is fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. The Persian soldiers ap- 
proach the palace, allured by the treasures it contains : 
if you desire to escape their fury, you have not a mo- 
ment to lose. 

l^Shoufs and sound oftrumpeis, 
Phanias, Whither can I flee? to what place of .se- 
curity can I retreat? 
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Demophoon. Alas ! alas ! tliis trying liour convinces 
me that prosperity is but a bubble. 

Enter Soldiers. 

First Soldier . Here are two of Ms chief lords ; we 
will make prisoners of them. Comrades^ assist me to 
bind them ; we will carry them to Cyrus, that they may 
attend their king to execution. I hear he is to suffer 
on a funeral pile. 

Second Soldier. We will assist you : it does not re- 
quire much force to manage such effeminate wretches 
as these Lydians* 

Third Soldier. Let them follow Cyrus ; he will teach 
them the use of their limbs by exercise. He will suffer 
no dastardly cowards in his army. Come, let us make 
haste to carry them before the king. 

An open place. Cyrus seated on a throne^ surround-^ 
ed by officers, guards, 4"^- Croesus at a little dis- 
tance, bound, and laid on a pile of wood, in order 
to he burnt to death. 

Cyrus. Although I tliirik it necessary to make an 
example of Croesus, that other kings may yield more 
readily to my victorious aruis, I am unwilling the inno- 
cent multitude should be sacrificed to the brutal violence 
of the soldiery : therefore let their fury be restrained ; 
give strict ordervS that they spare the people. I feel even 
for this pusillanimous wretch, who has always wallowed 
in the most unmanly luxury. What a reverse does he 
now experience ! 

Croesus (on the pile). O Solon 1 Solon ! Solon ! 
Cyrus^ On whom does he call for deliverance ? Solon 
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is a name with wMch l am unacquainted. Go and en« 

I quire wliat deity he thus invokes, 

i [ The mes&enger goes to Croesus, and returns^ 

Messenger. Croesus desires that I would inform you^ 

. it is no god that he calls upon in his extreme calamity, 
hut one of the wise men of Greece. 

I Cyrus. I wiir go to him, and hear what reasons he 

I can give for so earnestly invoking a man incapable of 
|| affording him the least succour. 

Cyrus {approaches Croesics). Who is this Solon, 
upon whom you call for help ? He can give you no as- 
ij sistance. 

! Croesus. Oh! that I had listened to his wise precepts, 

when they were offered to me, I might either have 
avoided my present disgrace and misery, or have learned 
j; how to bear my misfortunes with more fortitude. He is 

I one of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent for to my 

court; not with a design to listen to his wisdom, or to 
acqume knowledge that might be useful to me, but that 
he might see, and extend the reputation of that glory, of 
which I find the loss a much greater misfortune, than 
the possession of it was a blessing. My exalted state 
! was a mere external advantage —the happiness of opini- 

I on; but this sad reverse plunges me into real sufferings, 

I and ends in my entire destruction. This was foreseen 

[ by that great man, who, forming a conjecture of the 

ture by what he then saw, advised me to consider the 
I end of life, and not to rely or presume upon the uncer- 
[ tainty of present good fortune. 

Cyrus. His wise counsel shall not sink into oblivion, 
wholly disregarded. I, who am at the height ofprosperi*^ 


tjTj will Iiste|;i to its dictates* My present tide of success 
may turn. You are a striking example before my eyes 
of the fickleness of fortune. Soldiers, unbind him; I 
restore you to your liberty and kingdom, in return for 
the lesson you have taught me. Let Solon be informed, 
that his advice has saved one king, and instructed an- 
other. 

«ooo«*- 

CHAPy'm;' ' 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

■ ’ Lesson 1. 

Sense, Taste, and Genius, distinguished. 

The human genius, with the best assistance and the 
finest examples, breaks forth but slowly ; and the great- 
est men have but gradually acquired a just taste and 
chaste simple conceptions of beauty. At an iraraature 
age, the sense of beauty is weak and confused, and re- 
quires an excess of colouring to catch its attention. It 
then prefers extravagance and rant to justness, a gross 
false wit to the engaging light of natime, and the shewy, 
rich, and glaring to the fine and amiable. This is the 
childhood of taste ; but, as the human genius strengthens 
and grows to matuiity, if it be assisted by a happy edu- 
cation, the sense of universal beauty awakes ; it begins 
to be disgusted with the false and mis-shapen deceptions 
that pleased before, and rests with delight on elegant 
simplicity, on pictures of easy beauty and unaffected 

.grandeur. 
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The progress of the fine arts, in the human mind, may 
be fixed at three remarkable degrees, from their founda- 
tion to the loftiest height. The basis is a sense of beau- 
ty and of the sublime, the second step we may call taste, 
and the last genius. 

A sense of the beautiful and of the great is universal, 
which appears from the uniformity thereof in the most 
distant ages and nations. What was engaging and sub- 
lime in ancient Greece and Rome are so at this day ; and, 
as I observed before, there is not the least necessity 
of improvement or science, to discover the charms of a 
graceful or noble deportment. There is a fine, but an 
ineflfectual, light in the breast of man. After nightfafl 
we have admired the planet Venus ; the beauty and vi- 
vacity of her lustre, the immense distance from which 
we judged her beams issued, and the silence of the night, 
all concurred to strike us with an agreeable amazement. 
But she shone in distinguished beauty, without giving 
sufficient light to direct our steps, or shew us the objects 
around us. Tims, in unimproved nature, the light of the 
mind is bright and useless. In utter barbarity, our pro- 
spect of it is still less fixed; it appears, aud then again 
seems wholly to vanish in the savage breast, like the same 
planet Venus, when she has but just raised her orient 
beams to mariners above the waves, and is now descri- 
ed, and now lost through the swelling billows. 

The next step is taste, which consists in a distinct, uii- 
confused knowledge of the great and beautiful. Al- 
though you see not many possessed of a good taste, yet 
the generality of mankind are capable of it. The very 
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popolace of AtlieBS bad acquired a good taste by liabit 
and fine examples, so that a delicacy of judgment seemed 
natural to all who breathed the air of that elegant city : 
we find a manly and elevated sense distinguish the com- 
inon people of Rome and of all the cities of Greece, while 
the level of mankind was preserved in those cities ; while 
the plebeiansdiad a share in the government, apd an utter 
separation was not made between them and the nobles^ 
by wealth and luxury. But, when once the common peo- 
ple are rent asunder wholly from the great and opulent, 
and made subservient to the luxury of the latter ; then 
be taste, of nature infallibly takes her flight ffom both 
parties. The poor, by a sordid habit, and an attention 
wholly confined to mean views ; and the rich, by an at- 
tention to the changeable modes of fancy, and a vitiated 
preference for the rich and costly, lose view of simple 
beauty and grandeur. __ 

Genius, the pride of map, as man is of the creation, 
has been possessed but by a few, even in the brightest 
ages. Men of superior genius, while they see the rest of 
mankind painfully struggling to comprehend obvious 
truths, glance themselves through the most remote con- 
sequences, like lightning through a path that cannot be 
traced. They see the beauties of nature with life and 
warmth, and paint them forcibly without eflbrt, as the 
morning sun does the scenes he rises upon ; and, in se- 
veral instances, communicate to objects a morning fresh- 
ness and unaccountable lustre, that is not vSeen in the 
creation of nature. The poet, the statuary, the painter, 
have produced images that left nature far behind. 





Lesson 2. 

On the Ways of Providence to 3Ian. 

It is the province of religion to take us up where phi- 
losophy le aves us ; the nature of the ills which we endure 
unfolds their origin. If man renders himself unhappy, 
it is because he would himself be the arbitfr of his own 
felicity. Man is a god in exile. The reign of Saturn> 
the golden age, Pandora’s box, from which issued every 
evil, and at the bottom of which hope alone remained ; a 
thousand similar allegories, diffused over all nations, at- 
test the felicity and the fall of a first mam 

But there is no need to have recourse to foreign testi- 
monies. We carry the most unquestionable evidence in 
ourselves. The beauties of Nature bear witness to the 
existence of God, and the miseries of man confirm the 
troths of religion. There exists not a single animal but 
what is lodged, clothed, fed, by the hand of Nature, with- 
out care, and almost without labour, Man alone, from 
his birth upward, is overwhelmed with calamity. First, 
he is born naked, and possessed of so little instinct, 
that, if the mother who bore him were not to rear him 
for several years, he would perish of hunger, of heat, or 
ofcold. 

Wretched mortals ! seek your happiness in virtue^ 
and you will have no ground of complaint against 
ture. Despise that useless knowledge, and those unrea- 
sonable prejudices, which have corrupted the earth, and 
which every age subverts in its turn. Love those laws 
which are eternaL ' Your destiny is not abandoned to 
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chance nor to mischievous demons. Recall those times? 
the recollection of which is still fresh among all nations. 
The brute creation every where found the means of sup- 
porting lilV ; man alone had neither aliment^, nor cloth- 
ing, nor instinct. 

Divine wisdom left man to himself, in order to bring 
him back to #od. She scattered her blessings over the 
whole earth, that, in order to gather them, he might ex- 
plore every diflerent region of it; that he might expand 
his reason by the inspection of her Works j and that he 
might become enamoured of tier from a sense of her be- 
nefits. She placed between herself and him harmless 
pleasures, rapturous discoveries, pure delights, and end- 
less hopes, in order to lead him to herself, step by step, 
through the path of knowledge and happiness. She 
fenced his way on both sides, by fear, by languor, by re- 
morse, by pain, by all the ills of life, as boundaries des- 
tined to prevent him from wandering and losing himself. 
The mother thus scatters fruit along the ground to in- 
duce her child to learn to walk ; she keeps at a little 
distance, smiles to him, calls him, stretches out her arms 
towards him : but, if he happens to fall, she flies to Ms 
assistance, she wipes away his tears, and comforts him. 

Thus Providence interposes for the relief ofman, sup- 
ply iiig his wants in a thousand extraordinary ways. What 
would have become of Mm in the earliest ages, had he 
been abandoned to his own reason, still unaided by expe- 
rience ? Where found he corn, which at this day con- 
stitutes a principal part of the food of so many imtions; 
and which the earth, while it spontaneously produces 
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all sorts of plants^ no where exhibits ? Who taught 
him agriculture, an art so simple, that the most stupid of 
mankind is capable of learning it ; and yet so sublime, . ! 

that the most intelligent of animals never can pretend to 
practise it? There is scarcely an animal but what sup- 
ports its life by vegetables, but what has daily experi- 
ence of their re-produetion, and which does not employ, 
in quest of those that suit them, many more combinations 
than would have been necessary for re-sowing them. 

But, on what did man himself subsist, till an Isis or a 
Ceres revealed to him this blessing of the skies? Who 
shewed him, in the first ages of the world, the original 
fruits of the orchard scattered oyer the forests, and the 
alimentary roots concealed in the bosom of the earth? 

Must he not a thousand times have died of hunger, be- 
fore he had collected sufficiency to support life ; or of 
poison, before he had learned to select ; or of fatigue 
and restlessness, before he had formed round his habi- 
tation grass-plots and arbours ? This art, the image of 
creation, was reserved for that being alone, who bore 
the impression of the Divinity. . ' ; 

Lesson 3. ■ 

The Esiimatmi of Diamonds. 

In the history of the human race, there are few things 
wHcli at ' first .sight appear; so remarkable, as the' pro- 
digious-value which, by common consent, in all ages, and 
in all civilized ■ countries, has been attached to the dia- 
:iBOnd. ' ■ That a house with a large estate, the means of 
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mg its starry radiance from the breast of titled merit, or 
“ in courts and feasts and high solemnities,” wreathing 
itself with the hair, illustrating the shape and colour of 
the neck, and entering ambitiously into contest with the 
lively lustre of those eyes that " rain influence” on all 
beholders, blends harmoniously with the general effect, 
and proclaims to the most distant ring of the surround- 
ing crowd, the person of the monarch, of the knight, or 
of the beauty. 

Another circumstance tending to enhance the value of 
the diamond is, that although small stones are sufficient- 
ly abundant to be within the reach of moderate expendi- 
tm-e, and therefore afford, to all those who are in easy 
circumstances, an opportunity to acquire a taste for dia- 
monds, yet those of a larger size are, and ever have been, 
rather rare ; and of those which are celebrated for their 
size and beauty, the whole number, at least in Etirope, 
scarcely amountir to half a dozen, all of them being in 
possession of sovereign princes. Hence, the acquisftion 
even of a moderately large diamond, is what mere money 
cannot always command ; and many are the favours, 
both political and of other kinds, for which a diamond 
of a large size, or of uncommon beauty, may be offered 
as a compensation, where its cpmmercial price, in mo- 
ney, neither can be tendered, nor would be received. In 
many circumstances also, it is a matter of no small im- 
portance for a person to have a considerable part of his 
property in the most portable form possible ; and in this 
respect what is there that can be compared to diamonds, 
which possess the portability, without the risk, of bills of 
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exchange ? It / may further be remarked, in favour of 
this species of property, that it is but little liable to 
fluctuation, and has gone on pretty regularly increas- 
ing in value, insomuch that the price of stones of good 
quality is considerably higher than it was someyear^ 
ago.' 

Lesson 4. 

On the Provision made for the inferior Creation, 

In all the animal world, we find no tribe, no individual 
neglected by its Creator. Even the ignoble creatures 
are most wisely circumstanced, and most liberally ac- 
commodated. 

They all generate in that particular season, which 
supplies them with a stock of provisions, sufficient not 
only for themselves, but for their increasing families* 

The birds hatch their young, when new-born insects 
swarm on every side. So that the caterer, whether it 
be the male or the female parent, needs only to alight on 
the ground, or make a little excursion into the air, and 
find a feast ready dressed for the mouths at home* 

Their love to their offspring, while they are helpless, is 

invincibly strong : whereas the moment they are able to 

shift for themselves, it vanishes as though it had never 

been. The hen that marches at the head of her little 

brood, would fly at a mastiff in their defence; yet with- , j 

in aiew weeks, she leaves them to the wide world, .and 

does not even know them any more. . 
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' The skill which 'birds erect their bouses, and ad-* \ 
just their apartments, is inimitable. The caution with 
which they hide their' abodes from the searching eye or 
intriidiBg hand, is admirable. No general, though froit- 
fiil in ejcpedients, could build so commodious a lodgement. 

Give the most celebrated artificer the same materials, , 
which these weak and unexperienced creatures use. Let 
a Jones or a De Moivre have only some rude or ugly 
sticks, a few bits of dirt or scraps of hair^ a lock of 
wool, or a coarse sprig of moss ; and what works could i 
they produce ? We extol the commander who knows how ; 
to take advantage of the ground, who by every circum- 
stance embarrasses the forces of his enemy, and advances 
the success of his own. Does not this praise belong to 
the feathered leaders, who fix their pensile camp on the f 
dangerous brandies that wave aloft in the air, or dance 
over the stream ? By this means the vernal gales rock 
their cradle ; and the murmuring waters lull the young, i 
while both concur to terrify their enemies, and keep i 

them at a distance. Some hide their little household [ 

from view amidst the shelter of entangled furze. Others j 
remove it from discovery in the centre of a thorny 
thicket. And by one stratagem or another, they are ^ 
generally as secure as if they entrenched themselves in 
the earth. 

If the sv/an has large sweeping wings, and a copious 
stock of feathers, to spread over his callow young, the 
wren makes up by contrivance what is wanting in her 
bulk. Small as she is, she will be obliged to nurse up 
a very numerous issue. Therefore, with surprising judg- 
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ment she desigES^ md with wonderful diligence finishes, 
her iiest. It is a neat oval, bottomed and vaulted over 
with a regular concave; within made soft with down, 
without thatched with moss, and only a small aperture 
left for her entrance. By this means the enlivening heat 
of her body is greatly increased during the time of incu- 
bation. And her young no sooner burst the shell, than 
they find themselves screened from the annoyance of 
the weather, and comfortably reposed, till they gather 
strength in the warmth of a bagnio. 

Perlia-ps we have been accustomed to look upon in- 
sects, as so many rude scraps of creation ; but if we ex- 
amine them with attention, they will appear some of the 
most polished pieces of divine workmanship. Many of 
them are decked with the richest finery. Their eyes are 
an assemblage of microscopes ; the common fly, for in- 
stance, who, surrounded with enemies, has neither 
strength to resist, nor a place of retreat to secure her- 
self. For this reason she has need to be very ^ v^^ 
and always upon her guard. But her head is so fixed 
that it cannot turn to see what passes, either behind or 
around her* Providence, therefore, has given her, not 
barely a retinue, but more than a legion of eyes ; in so 
much that a single fly is supposed to possess no less than 
eight thousand. By the help of this truly amazing ap- 
paratus she sees on every-side, with the utmost- ease and 
speed, though without any motion of the eye or flexion 
of the head. 

The ' d^^ of resplendent co- 

lours; set' with an arrangemeiit' of the brightest gems. 
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TJieir wings are the finest expansion imaginabla/ com- 
pared to which lawn is as coarse as sack-cloth. The 
caseSj which enclose their win gs^ glitter with the finest 
varnish, are scooped into ornamental flutings^ studded 
with radiant spots, or pinked with elegant holes. There 
is not one but is endued with weapons to sei 25 e their 
prey, and dexterity to escape their foe, to despatch the 
business of their station, and enjoy the pleasure of tlieir 
condition. 

What if the elephant is distingiiivshed by his huge 
proboscis ? The use of this is answered in insects by their 
curious feelers, remarkable, if not for their enormous 
size, yet for their ready flexion and quick sensibility. 
By these they explore their way in the darkest road ; by 
these they discover and avoid whatever might defile 
their neat apparel, or endanger their tender lives. 

Every one admires the majestic horse. With how 
rapid a career does he bound along the plain ! Yet the 
grasshopper springs forward with a bound abundantly 
more impetuous. The ant too, in proportion to his size,, 
excels him both in swiftness and strength; and will 
climb precipices, which the most courageous courser 
dare not attempt to scale. If the snail moves more slow- 
ly, .she has . however no need to go^: the same, way twice 
over ; because whenever she departs, wherever she re- 
moves, she is always at h^ome. 

The eagle, it is true, is privileged with pinions that 
outstrip the wind. Yet neither is that poor outcast, the 
groveling mole, disregarded by 'divine Providence. Be- 
cause she is to dig her ceil in the earth, her paws serve 
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for a |)ick-axe and spade. Her eye is sunk deep into 
^ its socket^ that it may not be hurt by her rugged situa- 
tion ; and as it needs very little light, she has no reason, 
to complain of her dark abode. So that her subterra- 
nean habitation, which some might call a dungeon, 
4 yields her all the safety of a fortified castle, and all the 
I delights of a decorated grot. ■ 

Even the spider, though abhorred by man^ is the care 
I of all-sustaining Heayen. She is to support herself by 
\ trepanning the wandering Suitably to her emplo}^, 

! she has bags of glutinous moisture. From this she spins 
a clammy thread, and weaves it into a tenacious net. 
This she spreads in the most opportune place. But 
^ knowing her appearance would deter him from ap- 
proaching, she retires out of sight. Yet she constantly 
) keeps within distance ; so as to receive immediate intel- 
ligence when any thing falls into her toils, ready to spring 
out in the very instant. 

^ I must not forget the inhabitants of the hive. The 
bees subsist as a regular community. And their indul- 
gent Creator has given them all implements necessary * 
either for building their combs, or preparing their honey. 

‘ They have each a portable vessel, in which they bring 
j home their collected and they have the most 

I commodious store-houses, wherein they deposit them. 

I They readily distinguish every plant which affords mate- 
. I rials for their business,' and are complete practitioners in ■ 
I the arts of separation and refinement, 
j If the master of this lower creation is ennobled with 
the powers^ ofjeason, the meanest classes of sensitive- 
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bemgs are endued with the faculty of instinct,— a saga- 
city which is neither derived from observation, nor waits 
the finishing of experience ; which without a tutor teach- 
es them all necessary skill, and enables them, without a 
pattern, to perform every needful operation. And, w'hat 
is more remarkable, it never misleads them, either into 
erroneous principles or pernicious practices ; nor ever 
fails them in the most nice and difficult of their under- 
takings. 

Lesson 5. 
hiter ary Ladies. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained as to the ad- 
vances towards knowledge that have been lately made 
by the male part of our species, it is, we think, impos- 
sible to deny that female have made a great and ra- 
pid progress. Indeed, if we were called upon to mention 
the circumstance most advantageously characteristic of 
our own times, we should not hesitate to mention the 
improved education of women. There are now alive, 
or at least there have lived, within the last thirty years, 
more women distinguished for their literary talents, and 
whose works are likely to immortalize their names, than 
in the twenty centuries that had elapsed from the time 
of Sappho. It has been our lot to be at once delight- 
ed by the inventive fertility of Madame de Genlis ; the 
virtuous and pathetic tenderness of Madame Cottin ; 
the native perspicuity and good sense, the mild and 
cheerful philosophy, the pare and original humour 
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of Miss Edgewortli; and by Bladame- de S tael, whose 
reach and vigour of understanding, whose instinctive 
quickness in seising, and happy facility in delineating 
the manners of society and the character of nations,— . 
w^hose brilliarit yet earnest and natural eloquence, 
warm with the best feelings, and dignified by lofty and 
benevolent views of huinan nature, place her above 
all her predecessors, and, what is far more, above all 
her contemporaries. To this distinguished list many . 
others might easily be added, in merit as in popu- 
larity unequalled in any former age ; and, indeed, 
the more we consider the subject, the more we sha 
be surprised, both at how much they have done, and 
at how little was done before them. IVith the single 
exception of the lively, spirited, graceful, intelligent 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, no English woman, be- 
fore the reign of George III., had produced a book that 
is still read otherwise than as a matter of curiosity and 
research. We shall perhaps be reminded of Mrs. Hut- 
chinson; but the attention we give to her Memoirs is 
excited not so much hy their literary merit, as by the 
interesting nature of the events to which they relate, by 
the picture they afford of national manners at the most 
important period of our history, and by the purity, 
sweetness, dignity, and force of her own character. 

Till the last half of the eighteenth century the French 
had equally little to boast of. The age of Louis XIY,, 
so fertile in great men, produced but one woman that 
can be numbered among the classical writers of her ~ 
country, and whose; works form part of what nmybe 


called ■ library .of nations/' ' ButthemeritofMa- 

dame de ' Sevign4i, . great as it is^ is cliiefly tlie merit of 
style. She seldom rises to eloquence, and never to dis-« 
cussion or invention, — of both of which we have sacli 
frequent and such excellent specimens in tlie female 
writers of our time. The rest of Europe presented tons 
almost a complete blank, and even now% France and 
England almost monopolize the female literature of the 
world. Italy, in which women are worshipped and de» 
graded, Spain and Germany, have produced (so far as 
we recollect) no eminent writer in the softer sex. Every 
civilized country, indeed, can boast its long list of ad- 
mirable ladies, skilful in all arts and sciences, accom- 
plished in verse and in prose; but it unfortunately 
happens, that the far greater part of them have either 
left behind them no monuments of their genius, or that 
their writings are deemed absolutely unreadable by an 
ungallant and fastidious posterity. The works of the 
female authors, our contemporaries, are of a higher and 
more durable kind ; and we venture to foretell that 

Evelina/' Cecilia,'” Tales of Fashionable Life/' and 

Corimie/” wull not be forgotten, except in a general 
oblivion of all tlip choicest specimens of the literature of 
this age. 

We rejoice at this improvement ; not only because 
the performances we have just mentioned are such as 
would do honour to any country and to any period, but 
because we consider them as unequivocal symptoms of 
a general advance in the character, talents, and station 
in society of the whole sex. The mere existence of three 
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or four extraordinary women in a country is of compa- 
ratively little value. But when a few individuals rise 
to great excellence, it is probable that the quality of the 
whole class has been ameliorated ; and we prize the 
authors of “ Castle Rackrent” and “Camilla” much less 
for their insulated, independent merit— that merit which, 
it must be confessed, is most gratifying to themselves— 
than when we consider them as chiefs and representa- 
tives of that great and increasing number of educated, 
intelligent, accomplished women, which these islands 
now produce. In fact, if other proofs were wanting, 
this alone would be a suflScient indication of the present 
character and condition of the female sex in this coun- 
try. It is far more decisive than equal or even superior 
merit in the same number of individuals would be with 
respect to our own sex. We are certainly not disposed 
to underrate the understandings of women, but we think, 
it no want of respect to them to say, that their minds are 
of a less bold, original, and independent cast ; and that 
they partake much more strongly and uniformly than 
ourselves of the character of the age in which they live, 
and the society to which they belong. A few great 
men may rise up in a comparatively rude and dark age, 
diffiise a sudden light, and give a new impulse to the 
world ; but a distinguished female writer is the effect of 
civilization carried to a very high point of consideration 
already paid to her sex, and of knowledge widely spread. 

We consider the change in the education of women, 
which is indicated by the rank they have lately assum- 
ed in the literary world, as a pure unmixed good. Not 
VI. cc 
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that we would purchase for them an increase of know- 
ledge, much as we value it, at the expense of their so- 
cial or domestic virtues, or by taking away that grace 
and softness which form the charm of the female cha- 
racter. But there is nothing in reason or in experience 
that should teach us to apprehend such an effect. It is 
in England, and within the last thirty or forty years, 
that the progress of learning has been most extensive 
among, women, and yet we see no reason to suppose that 
they make worse wives, worse mothers, or less agree- 
able members of society, than their great-grandmothers, 
who could spell no word of above three syllables, and 
who were acquainted with no science but that of mak- 
ing tapestry. 

It is quite idle, and the mere talk of country squires, 
to say that knowledge makes women affected, insolent, 
slovenly, or corrupt. Any advantage, or supposed ad- 
vantage, be it what it may, that is confined to a few, 
will produce an unfavourable effect upon the conduct 
of those few, unless they are also gifted with an un- 
usually large portion of modesty aud good sense. The 
moment the advantage ceases to be also a distinction, it 
no longer supplies food to vanity, nor gives birth to im- 
pertinence and affectation. The diffusion of knowledge 
is the death-blow to pedantry. If, as our wise ances- 
tors supposed, learned ladies — that is, ladies that knew 
any thing— were apt to neglect their children, and wear 
dirty clothes, it was because they were few enough in 
number to be each' an object of remark. A hundred 
and fifty years ago, the few women that could read in a 
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foreign language/ or write tolerably in their own, were 
probably very vain of these accomplishments, which se- 
parated them by such a prodigious interval from their 
contemporaries. Just as vain too, in all likelihood, 
were the first distinguished persons who wore silk and 
muslin, or rode in coaches, or looked through glass win- 
dows ; or the Indian prince, who, by the liberality of 
an English navigator, was first enabled to add, Lord 
of the Brass Kettle’"' to other titles of high import and 
imposing magnificence. But now that (owing to schools 
and manufactories, and to improved tutors, governesses, 
and machinery) muslin, and French, and glass, and 
composition, and hardware, are grown pretty common/ 
all these ornaments and comforts are enjoyed without 
any drawback from envy on the one side, or vanity on 
the other. 

The tendency of an increased acquaintance with li- 
terature among women to promote a corresponding im- 
provement in our sex is, we think, already very percep- 
tible in society. We say nothing of its effect upon that 
early but important part of education which falls to the 
care of mothers. But it also makes a competent share 
of knowledge, a much more desirable, indeed an almost 
indispensable acquisition to an English gentleman. We 
are not now speaking of understandings of the highest 
claSvS, — of persons engaged in the great struggle for 
power and for fame; nor do we pretend that we are 
likely to have greater statesmen, poets, and philosophers, 
than our forefathers, because modern ladies are better 
ins true ted than the wife of Burleigh or the daughters 
C€2 
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of MiitOB. But there is in this country a large descrip-' 
tion of men who are either unemployed^ or only half- 
employed;, in easy circumstances, void "of ambition, in- 
dolent, and unwilling to take the trouble of acquiring 
more literary knowledge than is absolutely necessary to 
escape contempt All such persons did formerly find 
great comfort and countenance in the entire ignorance 
of the female half of society. However schools and col- 
leges might have failed in infusing into them any por- 
tion of learning, they ’ were sure at least not to find 
themselves inferior to those whose tastes make the law 
of fashion, and whose influence, arising from the strong- 
est feelings of our nature, enables them, in ail civilized 
nations, to dispense the lesser honours of social life. 
That support is now withdrawn. Books have travelled 
from the library to the drawing-room, and have so com- 
pletely established themselves there, that it will be 
found impossible to dislodge them- Women read, and 
talk of what they have read, not out of affectation and 
pedantry, but as a common amusement and a natural 
subject of conversation. Their society is no longer an 
asylum for ignorance ; and any one that is desirous to 
shine as a man of fashion must submit to take a little 
literature as a part of his stock in trade. 

Lesson 6. 

0?^ the hwention of Hofmr. 

Homer is universally allowed to have had the greatest 
invention of any winter whatever. The; praise of :judg«': 
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ment Virgil has justly contested with him; and others may 
have their pretensions as to particular excellencies ; but 
his invention remains yet unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder 
that he has ever been acknowledged the greatest of poets, 
who most excelled in that which is the very foundation 
of poetry. It is the invention that in different degrees 
distinguishes all great geniuses; the ^most stretch 
of human study^ learning/ and industiy^ which master 
every thing besides, can never attain to this. It fur- 
nishes art with all her materials/ and without it judg- 
ment itself can at best but steal wisely ; for art is only 
like a prudent steward, that lives by managing the riches 
of nature. Whatever praises may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a single beauty in them to 
which the invention must not contribute ; as in the most 
regular gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of na- 
ture to more regularity, and such a figure as the common 
eye may better take in, and is therefore more entertain- 
ed with. 

Our author’s work is a wild paradise, where if we 
cannot see all the beauties so distinctly as in an ordered 
garden, it is only because the number of them is infinite- 
ly greater. It is like a copious nursery, which contains 
the seeds and first productions of every kind, out of 
which those who followed him have but selected some 
particular plants, each according to his fancy, to culti- 
vate *and beautify. If some things are too luxuriant, it 
is, owing to the ■ richness of the soil; and if others are 
not- arrived to perfection or maturity,, it is only because 
they are, over-run and oppressed by those of a stronger 
nature. 
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It is to the strength of this amazing iiiveBtion we are 
to attribute that unequalled fire and rapture, which is so 
forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical spirit 
is master of himself while he reads him. What he writes, 
is of the most animated nature imaginable : every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in action. It a 
council be c^lcd, or a battle fought, you are not coldly 
informed of what was said or done as from a third per- 
son ; the reader is hurried out of himself by the force of 
the poet’s imagination, and turns in one place to a hearer, 
in another to a spectator. It is, however, remarkable 
that his fancy, which is every where vigorous, is not dis- 
covered immediately at the beginning of his poem in its 
fullest splendour : it grows in tlie progress both upon 
himself and others, and becomes on fire, like a chariot 
wheel, by its own rapidity. Exact disposition, just 
thought, correct elocution, polished numbers, may have 
been found in a thousand, but this poetical Ore in a very 
few. Even in works where all those are imperfect or 
neglected, this can overpower criticism, and make us 
admire even while we disapprove. Nay, where this 
appears, though attended with absurdities, it brightens 
all the rubbish about it, till w^e see nothing but its own 
splendour; This fire is discerned in Virgil, but dis- 
cerned as through a glass, reflected from Homer, more 
shining than fierce, but eyery where equal and constaiit ; 
in Lucan and Statius, it bursts out in sudden, short, and 
interrupted flashes ; in Milton it glows like a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ardour by the force of art ; in 
Shakspeare, it strikes before we are aware, like aii'ac- 
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cidental fire from heaven ; but in Homer, and in him 
only, it burns every where clearly, and every where 
irresistibly. 

On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what prin- 
cipally strikes us is his. invention. It is that which 
forms the character of each part of his work ; and ac- 
cordingly we find it to have made his fable more exten- 
sive and copious than any other, his manters more live- 
ly and strongly marked, his speeches more affecting 
and transported, his sentiments more warm and sublime, 
his images and descriptions more full and animated, his 
expressions more raised and daring, and his numbers 
more rapid and various. I hope, in what has been said 
of Virgil, I have no way derogated from his character. 
Nothing is more absurd or endless, than the common 
method of comparing eminent writers by an opposition 
of particular passages in them, and forming a judgment 
from thence of their merit upon the whole. We ought 
to have a certain knowledge of the principal character 
and distinguishing excellence of each : it is in that we are 
to consider him, and in proportion to his degree in that 
we are to admire him. 

No author or man ever excelled all the world in more 
than one faculty, and as Homer has done this in inven- 
tion, Virgil has in judgment. Not that we are to think 
Homer wanted judgment, because Virgil had it in a 
more eminent degree; or that Virgil wanted inven- 
tion,, because' Homer possessed a larger share of it : each 
of these great asthors had more of both than perhaps 
.any man besides, and are only said to have less in com- 
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parisOB with one another. Homer was the greater 
genius, Virgil the better artist. In one we most admire 
the man, in the other the work : Homer hurries and 
transports us with a commanding impetuosity, Virgil 
lead's us with an attractive majesty : Homer scatters 
with a generous profusion, Virgil bestows with a careful 
magnificence : Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches 
with a boundless overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its 
banks, with a gentle and constant stream. When we be- 
hold their battles, methinks the two poets resemble the he- 
roes they celebrate ; Homei', boundless and irresistible 
as Acliilles, bears all before him, and shines more and 
more as the tumult increases ; Virgil, calmly daring like 
JEneas, appears undisturbed in the midst of the action, 
disposes all about him, and conquers with tranquillity. 
And when we look upon their machines, Homer seems 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, 
scattering the lightnings, and firing the heavens ; Virgil, 
like the same power in his benevolence, counselling with 
the gods, laying plans for empires, and regularly order- 
ing his whole creation. 

Lesson 7. 

Decision [of Character, 

A persisting, untameable efficacy of soul gives a se- 
ductive and pernicious dignity even to a character and a 
course, which every moral principle forbids us to ap- 
prove, Often in the narrations of history and fiction, an 
agent of the most dreadful design compels a sentiment of 
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ieep reject for the unconquerable mind displayed in 
their execution. Wliile we shudder at his activity, we' 
say with regret, mingled with . an -admiration which bor- 
ders on partiality, what a noble being this would have 
been, if goodness had been Ms destiny ! The partiality 
is evinced in the very selection of terms, by which we 
show that we are tempted to refer his atrocity rather to 
his destiny than to his choice. I w'onder whether an emo- 
tion like this has not been experienced by each reader 
of Paradise Lost, relative to the leader of the infernal 
spirits 5 a proof, if such were the fact, that a very serious 
error has been committed by the greatest poet. In some 
of the high examples of ambition, we almost revere the 
force of mind which impelled them forward through the 
longest series of action, superior to doubt and fluctua- 
tion, and disdainful of ease, of pleasures, of opposition, 
and of hazard. We bow to the ambitious spirit which 
reached the true sublime, in the reply of Pompey to his 
friends, who dissuaded him from venturing on a ten'ipestu- 
ous sea, in order to be at Rome on an important occasion : 
‘^‘'It is necessary for me to go; it is not necessary for 
me to live.'’ , . 

But not. less decision has been displayed by men of 
virtue.- In this distinction no man ever exceeded, for in- 
stance, or ever will exceed, the late illustfious Howard, 

The energy of his determination was so great, that if, 
instead of ^ being' habitual, it had been shown only for a 
time on particular occasions, it would have appear- 
ed a vehement impetuosity ; but by being unintermitted, 
it had an equability -of manner which scarcely ■ appeared 
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to exceed the tone of a calm constancy ; it was so total- 
ly the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agitation. j 
It was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the j 
nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, and 
by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less. 

The habitual passion of his mind was a measure of feel- ' 
ing almost equal to the temporary extremes and parox- 
ysms of common minds : as a great river, in its customa- 
ry state, is equal to a small or moderate one when swol- 
len to a torrent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and > 
commencing them in action, was the same. I wonder 
what must have been the amount of that bribe in emolu- . 
ment or pleasure> that would have detained him a week 
inactive after their final adjustment. The law which car- 1 
ries water down a declivity, was not more unconquera- 
ble and invariable than the determination of his feelings 
towards the main object. The importance of this object 
held his faculties in a state of excitement, which was too j 
rigid to be affected by lighter interests, and on which, | 
therefore, the beauties of nature and of art had no pow- 
er. He had no leisure feeling, which he could spare to be j 
diverted among the innumerable v arieties of the exten- 
sive scene which he traversed j all his subordinate feel- 
ings lost their separate existence and operation, by fall- 
ing into the grand one. There have not been wanting 
trivial minds, to mark this as a fault in his character. 

But the mere men of taste ought to be silent respecting [ 
such a man as Howard : he is above their sphere of | 
judgment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their com' 
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inission of pliilaBthropy among mortals^ do not care about 
pictures;, statues^ and sumptuous buildings; and no more 
did hC;, when tbe time in -which he must have inspected 
and admired them;, would have been taken from the work 
to which he had consecrated his life. The curiosity which 
he might feel;, was reduced to wait till the hour should 
arrive, when its gratification should be presented by con- 
science, which kept a scrupulous charge of all his time, 
as the most sacrecl duty of that hour. If he was still at 
every hour, when it came, fated to feel the attractions 
of the fine arts but the second claim, they might be sure 
of their revenge ; for no other man will ever visit Rome 
linder such a despotic consciousness of duty, as to refuse 
himself time, for surveying the magnificence of its ruins. 
Such a sin against taste is very far beyond the reach of 
common resolution to commit. It implied an inconceiv- 
able severity of conviction, that he had one thing to do, 
and that he who would do some great thing in this short 
life, must apply himself to the work with such a concen- 
tration of his forces as, to idle, spectators who live only 
to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on 
Ms object, that even at the greatest distance, like the 
Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him with 
a luminous distinctness as if it had been nigh, and be- 
guiled the toilsome length of labour and enterprise by 
which he was to reach it. It was so conspicuous before 
him, that not a step deviated from the direction, and 
every movement and every day was an approximation^ 
As his method referred every thing he did and thought 



to- tie end^ and as iis exertion did ,not relax for a mo* 
ment, lie made the trial^.so seldom made^ what is the at* 
most effect which may be granted to the last possible 
efibrts of a human agent: and therefore what he did 
not accomplish^ he might conclude to be placed beyond 
the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the 
immediate disposal of Omnipotence. 

Lesson 8, 

Westminster Abbey. 

The approach to the abbey through the cloisters pre- 
pares the mind for its solemn contemplation. The clois- * 
ters still retain something of the quiet and seclusion of 
former days. The grey walls are discoloured by damps, 
and crumbling with age ; a coat of hoary moss has ga- 
thered over the inscriptions of the mural monuments, 
and obscured the death’s heads, and other funereal em- 
blems. Every thing bears marks of the gradual dilapi- 
dations of time, which yet has something touching and 
pleasing in its very decay. 

As I paced the cloisters, endeavouring to decipher the 
inscriptions on the tombstones, which formed the pave- 
ment beneath my feet, my eye was attracted to three fi- 
gures, rudely carved in relief, butniearly worn away by 
the footsteps of many generations: They were the effi- 
gies of three of the early abbots ; the epitaphs were en- 
tirely effaced ; the names alone remained, having no 
doubt been 'renewed in later times. I' remained some 
little while, musing over those casual; reliques of antiqui-. 
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ty, thus left like wrecks upon this distant shore of time, 
telling no tale but that such beings had been and had 
perished ; teaching no moral but the futility of that pride 
( which hopes still to exact homage in its ashes, and to 
live in an inscription. A little longer, and even these 
faint records will be obliterated, and the monument cease 
to be a memorial. Whilst I was yet looking down up- 
on these grave-stones, I was roused by the sound of the 
abbey clock, reverberating from buttress to buttress, and 
echoing among the cloisters. It is almost startling to 
hear this warning of departed time sounding among the 
tombs, and telling the lapse of the hour, which like a 
billow has rolled onwards towards the grave. 

I pursued my 's^alk to an arched door opening to the 
interior of the abbey. On entering here, the magnitude 
of the building breaks fully upon the mind, contrasted 
with the vaults of the cloisters. The eye gazes with 
wonder at clustered columns of gigantic dimensions, with 
arches springing from them to so amazing a height ; and 
man wandering about their bases, shrunk into insignifi- 
cance incomparison with his own handywork. The spaci- 
ousness and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound 
and mysterious awe. We step cautiously and softly 
about, as if fearful of disturbing the hallowed silence of 
the tomb ; while every footfall whispers along the walls, 
and clatters among the sepulchres, making us more sen- 
sible of the quiet we have interrupted. 

It seems as if the awful nature of the place presses 
down upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into noise- 
less reverence. We feel that we are surrounded by the 
VI. D D 


congregated bones of the great men of past times, who 

have filled history with their deeds, and the eartli with 
their renown. And yet it almost provokes a smile at 
the vanity of human ambition, to see how they are crowd- 
ed together and jostled in the dust; what parsimony is 

observed in doling out a scanty nook, a gloomy corner, a 
little portion of earth, to those whom, when alive, king- 
doms could not satisfy ; and how many shapes, and forms, 
and artifices, are devised to catch the casual notice of 
the passenger, and save from forgetiulness, tor a few 
short years, a name which once aspired to occupy ages 

of the world’s thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet’s Corner, which occupies 
an end of one of the transepts or cross aisles of the ab- 
bey. The monuments are generally simple ; for the lives 
of literary men afford no striking themes tor the sculp- 
tor. Shakspeare and Addisdn have statues erected to 
their memories; but the greater part have busts, me- 
dallions, and sometimes mere inscriptions. Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these memorials, I have al- 
ways observed that the visitors to the abbey remain 
longest about them. A kinder and fonder feeling takes 
place of that cold curiosity or vague admiradon, with 
which they gaze on the splendid monuments of the great 
and the heroic. They linger about these as about the 
tombs of friends and companions ; tor indeed there is 
something of companionship between the author and the 
reader. Other men are known to posterity only through 
the medium of history, which is continually growing 

faint and obscure : but the iiitercourse between the au- 
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tlior and 'bis 'fellow .men is ever, new, active, and imme- 
diate. He bas lived for them more than for himself ; he 
has sacrificed siirrounding enjoj^ments, and shut himself 
up from the delights of social life, that he might the more 
mtimately commune with distant minds and distant ages. 
Well may the world cherish his renown ; for it has been 
purchased, not by deeds of violence and blood, but by 
the diligent dispensation of pleasure. Well may poste- 
rity be grateful to his memory ; for he has left it an in- 
lieritaiiee, not of empty names and sounding actions, but 
whole treasures of wisdom, bright gems of thought, and 
golden veins of language. 

From Poet’s Corner I continued my stroll towards 
that part of the abbey which contains the sepulchres of 
the kings. I wandered among what once were chapels, 
but which are now occupied by the tombs and monu- 
ments of the great. At every turn I met with some 
illustrious name ; or the cognizance of some powerful 
house renowned in history. As the e|e darts into these 
dusky chambeis of death, it catches glimpses of quaint 
effigies ; some kneeling in niches, as if in devotion; others 
stretched upon the tombs, with hands piously pressed 
together ; warriors in armour, as if reposing after battle ; 
prelates with croziers and mitres ; and nobles in robes 
and coronets, lying as it were in state. In glancing over 
this scene, so strangely populous, yet where every form 
is so still and silent, it seems almost as if we were tread- 
ing a ■mansion of that fabled city, where every being had 
been suddenly transmuted into stone. 

■ ' D B 2 


While wandering about these gloomy vaults and, si-: 
lent aisles/ studying the records of the dead, the sound 
of busy existence from without occasionally reaches the 
ear; — the rumbling of the passing equipage ; the mur- 
mur of the multitude ; or perhaps the light laugh of plea- 
sure. The contrast is striking with the death-like re- 
pose around ; and it has a strange efiect upon the feel- 
ings, thus to hear the surges of active life hurrying along 
and beating against the very walls of the sepulchre. 

I continued in this way to move from tomb to tomb, 
and from chapel to chapel. The day was gradually 
wearing away ; the distant tread of loiterers about the 
abbey grew less and less frequent; the sun had poured 
his last ray through the lofty windows ; the sweet-tongued 
bell was summoning to evening prayers ; and I saw 
at a distance the choristers, in their white surplices, 
crossing the aisle and entering the choir. I stood before 
the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel. A iSight of 
steps leads up to it, through a deep and gloomy but mag- 
nificetit arch. Great gates of brass, richly and deli- 
cately wrought, turn heavily upon their hinges, as if 
proudly reluctant to admit the feet of coipmoii mortals 
into this most gorgeous of sepulchres. On entering, the 
eye is astonished by the pomp of architecture, and the 
elaborate beauty of sculptured detail. The very walls 
are wrought into universal ornament, encrosted with 
tracery, and scooped into niches, crowded with the statues 
of saints and martyrs. Stone seems, by the cunning la- 
'bour of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight and 
density, suspended aloft? as if by magic, and the fretted 
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lades into fable fact becomes clouded with doubt and: 
controversy ; the inscription, moulders from the tablet; 
the statue falls from the pedestal. Columns^, arches^ py- 
ramidsy what are they but heaps of sand; and their epi- 
taphs but characters written in' the dust ? What is the 
security of a tomb^ or the perpetuity of an embalmment ? 
The remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered 
to the windj and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere 
curiosity of a museum. 

What then is to insure this pile^ which now towers 
above me, from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums ? 
The time must come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet ; 
when, instead of the sound of melody and praise, the 
wind shall whistle through the broken arches, and the 
owl hoot from the shattered tower — ^when the garish 
sun-beam shall break into these gloomy mansions of 
death ; and the ivy twine round the fallen column, and 
the fox-glove bang its blossoms about the nameless urn, 
as if in mockery of the dead; Thus man passes away ; 
Ms name perishes from record and recollection; his his- 
tory is as a tale that is told; and his very monument 
becomes, a ruin. 

Lesson 9. 

■ The Stout Gentleman^ 

' 'It was a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of Novem- 
ber. I had been 'detained, in the course of a journey^ 
by ■ a slight indisposition, from which I ■ was recovering | 
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ii but I was still feverish,-and was obliged to keep witbrn 

doors all day, in an inn of the small town of Derby. A 
' wet Sunday in a country inn ! whoever has had the luck 

:: to experience one, can alone judge of my situation. The 

i; rain pattered against the casements ; the bells tolled tor 

church with a melancholy sound. I went to the windows , 

in quest of something to amuse the eye; but It seemed. | 

: as if I had been placed completely out of the reach of all 

amusement. The windows of my bed-room looked out 

among tiled roofs and slacks of chimneys, while those 
I f of my sitting room commanded a full view of the stable [ 

l ' yard. I know of nothing more calculated to make a ; 

; I man sick of this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. 

I‘ The place was littered with wet straw, that had been j 

' kicked about by travellers and stable boys. In one cor- 

ner was a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island 
f of muck ; there were several half drowned fowls crowded 

i[ together under a cart, among which was a miserable crest- 

I fallen cock, di’enched out of all life and spirit ; his droop- 

ij ing tail matted, as it were, into a single feather, along 

which the water trickled from his back ; near the cart 
, was a half dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing 

I'' , patiently to be rained on, witli wreaths of vapour rising 

from her reeking bide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the 
, loneliness of the stable, was poking his .spectral head 

Ij'' out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the 

' eaves ; an unhappy cur chained to a dog house, hard bj , 

I i uttered something every now and then, between a bark 

and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen wench tramped baek- 
I " wards and forwards through tin: j ard on paUens, looking 

j';i; 

'l' ■ 

■'J; 
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roof . acliieved with the wonderful minuteness and airy : 
security of a cobweb. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a 
touching instance of the equality of the grave; which 
brings down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed^ 
and mingles the dost of the bitterest enemies togethero 
In one is the sepulchre of the haughty Elizabeth-, in the 
other is that of her victim^ the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary. Not an hour in the day but some ejaculation of 
pity is uttered over the fate of the latter, mingled with 
indignation at her oppressor. The walls of Elizabeth’s 
sepulchre continually echo with the sighs of sympathy 
heaved at the grave of her rival. A peculiar melancholy 
reigns over the aisle where Mary lies buried. The 
light struggles dhnly through window^s darkened by 
dust. The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, 
and the walls are stained and tinted by time and wea- 
ther. A marble figure of Mary is stretched upon the 
tomb, round which is an iron railing, much corroded, 
beariiigher Jiatioiiai. emblem— -the thistle. I was weary 
■ with wandering, and sat down to rest myself ’by the mo- 
Bument, revolving in my mind the chequered and disas- 
trous fortunes of poor Mary. 

The last beams of day were now faintly streaming 
through the ■■ painted windows in the high vaults above 
me ; the lower parts of the abbey were already wrap- 
ped ill the obscurity of twilight. The chapels and aisles 
grew darker and darker. The effigies of the kings 
faded into- shadows ; the marble figures of the moiiu- 
ments .assumed strange shapes in the uncertain light ; 
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the evening breeze crept through the aisles like the cold 
breath of the grave ; and even the distant footfall of a 
verger, traversing the Poet’s Corner, had something 
strange and dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced my 
morning’s walk, and as I passed out at the portal of the 
cloisters, the door, closing with a jarring noise behind 
me, filled the whole building with echoes. , 

I endeavoured to form some arrangement in my mind 
of the objects I had been contemplating, but found they 
were already falling into indistinctness and confusion. 
Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all become confound- 
ed in my recollection, though I had scarcely taken my 
foot from off the threshold. What, thought I, is this 
vast assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury of humi- 
liation ; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on the empti- 
ness of renov/n, and the certainty of oblivion ! It is, in- 
deed, the empire of death ; his great shadowy palace ; 
where he sits in state, mocking at the reliques of human 
o-lory, and spreading dust and forgetfulness on the mo- 
Lments of princes. How idle a boast, after all, is the 
immortality of a name ! Time is ever silently turning 
over his pages ; we are too much engrossed by the stoiy 
of the jmesent, to think of the characters and anecdotes 
that gave interest to the past ; and each age is a volume 
thrown aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of to- 
day pushes the hero of yesterday out of our recollection ; 
and will, in turn, be supplanted by his successor of to- 
morrow. “Ourfathers,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “find 
their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell us 
how we may be buried in our successor’s.” History 
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as sulky as the weather itself : every thing, in shorty 


was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard 


drinking ducks assembled like boon companions round 


a puddle, and making a riotous noise over their liquor. 


I was lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. 

- 

My room soon became insupportable ; I abandoned it. 


and sought what is technically called the travellers’ 

i' / 

room. This is a public room set apart at most inns for 

V, - 

the accommodation of a class of wayfarers, called tra- 


vellers or riders ; a kind of commercial knights errant, i 


who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, on 


horseback, or by coach. They are the only successors 


that I know of at the present day to the knight errant 


of yore. They lead the same kind of roving adventu- ^ 


rous life, only changing the lance for a driving whip. 


the buckler for a pattern card, and the coat of mail for 


an upper benjamin. Instead of vindicating the charms 

i'' ' 'ir', .... 

of peerless beauty, they rove about spreading the fame ■ 

^ , 

1 ■ . . 

and standing of some substantial tradesman or manu- 


fecturer, and are ready at any time to bargain in his | 


name; it being the fashion now-a-days to trade, instead 


of fight, with one another. As the room of the hostel 

r. / :: 

in the good old fighting times would be hung round at 


night with the armour of way-worn warriors, such as 

i' 

coats of mail, falchions, and yawning helmets ; so the 

•f V ' 

travellers’ room is garnished with the harnessing of their 

’'',7 7'’ ' 

■ 

successors, with box-coats, whips of all kinds, spurs, 


gaiters, and oilcloth covered hats. 

: 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to i 


r talk, with, but was disappointed. There were, indeed, i 

■ : 

■ 

LL 
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two or three in the room, but I conkl make notlnug ol 
them. One was just finishing his breakfast, quarrelling 

with his bread and butter, and huffing the waiter; an- 
other buttoned on a pair of gaiters,with many execrations 
at Boots for not having cleaned his shoes wel ; a bird 
set drumming on the table with his fingers, and looking 
at the rain as it streamed down the window glass , they 
all appeared infected by the weather, and disappeared, 
one after another, without exchanging a woid. 

I sauntered to tlie window, and stood gazing at the 
people picking their way to church w ith petticoats hoist- 
ed midleg high, and dripping umbrellas. The bell ceas- 
ed to toll, and tlie streets became silent. I then amused 
myself with watching the daughters of a tradesman op- 
posite, who being confined to the house for fear ot wet- 
tin'^ their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the 
frmd windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of the mn. 
They length were siuBraortea away by a vigilaiit vi- 
negar-faced“ mother, and I had nothing farther trom 

without to amuse me. ^ 

What was I to do to pass away the long-lived day ; 

I was sadly nervous and lonely, and every thing about, 
an inn semn-s calculated to make a dull day ten 1 lines 
duller. Old newspapers, smelting of beer, and toiiacco 

smoke, and which 1 hail already read iiulfadozen times. 

Good for nothing books that were wor.se than rainy 

weather. I bored myself to death with an old volume 

of the Lady’s Magazine. 1 read all tlm commonplace 
names of ambitious travellers scrawled on the panes o 
glass, the eternal families of the Smitlis, and the 
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Browns^ and the Jacksons, and the Johnsons, and all the 
other SOBS, and I decyphered several scraps of fatiguing 
inn-window poetry, which I have met with in all parts 
of the world,- 

The day continued lowering and gloomy, the slovenly, 
ragged, spongy clouds drifted heavily along; there was 
no variety even in the rain: it^vas one dull, continued, 
monotonous patter, patter, excepting that now and then 
I was enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the 
rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrella. It was 
quite refreshing, (if I may be allowed a hackneyed 
phrase of the day,) when, in the course of the mornings 
a horn blew, and a stagecoach whirled through the street 
with outside passengers stuck all over it^ cowering un- 
der cotton umbrellas, and seethed together, and reeking 
with the streams of wet box-coats and upper benjamins. 
The sound brought out from their lurking-places a crew 
of vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty- 
headed hostler, and that non-descript animal ycleped 
Boots, and all the other vagabond race that infest the 
i purlieus of an inn. But the bustle was transient. The 

I coach again whirled on its way ; and boy, and dog, and 

I hostler, and Boots, all slunk back again to their holes; 

the street again became silent, and the rain continued 
I to rain on. In fact, there was no hope of its clearing 
up. The barometer pointed to rainy weather. Mine 
hostess’s tortoiseshell cat sat by the fire washing her 
face, and rubbing her paws over her ears; and on refer- 
■■ ring -to the almanack, I found a. direful px'edictioii 
-Stretching from the top of the page- to tlm bottom, 



tlirough the whole month, Expect — much — raiii~abosit 
—this — time.” 

I was dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if they 
would Q ever creep by. The very ticking of the clock 
became irksome. At length the still ness of the house was 
interrupted by the ringing ot a bell. Shortly after I 
heard the voice of a waiter at the bar, "'The stout gen- 
tleman in No. 13. wants his breakfast. Tea, and bread 
and butter, with ham and eggs, the eg',s not to be too 
much done.” In such a situation as i iine, every inci- 
dent was of importance. Here was a subject of specu- 
lation presented to my mind, and ample exercise for my 
imagination. I am prone to paint pictures to mysell^ and 
on this occasion I had some materials to work upon. 
Had the guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr. Smith, 
or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or xMr. Johnson, or 
merely as "" the gentleratm in No. 13,” it would have been 
a perfect blank to me. I should have thought nothing 
of it; but ""The stout gentleman !” the very name had 
something in it of the picturesque. It at once gave the 
size; it embodied the personage to my mind’s eye: and 
my fancy did the rest. 

He was stout, or, as some term it, lusty ; in all '■ pro- 
bability, therefore, he was advanced in life, some people 
expanding as they grow old. By his breakfasting ra- 
ther late, and in his own room, he must be a man accus- 
tomed, to live at his ease, and' above the .necessity of 
early using,;. no do.ubt a round, rosy, lusty' old geiitleoiaii. 

There was another violent ringing. The.stout gentle- 
man was impatient for Ms breakfast. lie was evidently 
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a man of importance; “well to do in the world;” ac- 
customed to be promptly waited upon ; of a keen appe- 
tite, and a little cross when hungry. “ Perhaps,” thought 
I, “he may be some London alderman; or who knows 
but he may be a member of parliament !” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short in- 
terval of silence; he was, doubtless, making the tea. 
^Presently there was a violent ringing ; and before it 
could be answered, another ringing still more violent. 

“ Bless me !' what a choleric old gentleman !” The wait- 
er came down in a huff. The butter was rancid ; the 
eggs were overdone; the ham was too salt: the stout 
gentleman was evidently nice in his eating ; one of those 
who eat and growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, and 
live in a state militant with the household. The hostess 
got into a fume. I should observe that she was a brisk, 
coquettish woman ; a little of a shrew, and something of 
a slamerkin, but very pretty withal ; with a nincompoop 
for a husband, as shrews are apt to have. She rated 
the servants roundly for their negligence in sending up 
so bad a breakfast, but said not a word against the 
stout gentleman ; by which I clearly perceived that he 
must be a man of consequence, entitled to make a noise, 
and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs and 
ham, and bread and butter, were sent up. They appear- 
ed to be more graciously received ; at least there was no 
further complaint. I had not made many tm-ns about the 
traveller’sroom, when there was another ringing. Short- 
ly afterwards there was a stir and an inquest about the 
house. The stout gentleman wanted the Times or the 
YI. E B 


Chronicle newspaper. I set him down, 

Whi«- - or rather, from his being so absolute and lordly, 
Wherrhe had a chance, I suspected him of being^a ra- 
dical. Hunt, I had heard, was a larp man ;- who 

knows,” thought!, “but it IS Hunt himself. 

My curiosity began to be awakened. L inquired of 

the waiter who was this .stout gentleman, that was mak, 
ing all this stir ; but I could get no information No body 

seemed to know his name. The landlords of bustling 
inns seldom trouble their heads about the names or oc- 
cupation of their transient gues ts. The colour of a coc , 
the shape or size of the person, is enough to suggest a 
travelling name. It is eitlier the tall gentleman, or the 
short <-entleman, or the gentleman in black, or the gen- 
Lman in snuff colour ; or, as in the present instance the 
stout gentleman : a designation of the kind once hit on, 
answers every purpose, and saves all further inquirj . 
Rain rain, rain pitiless, ceaseless rain ! No such thing 
as putting a foot out of doors, and no occupation nor 
am^ement within. By and hye I heard some one walk- 
w over head. It was in the stout gentleman s room. 

He evidently was a large man, by the heaviness of las 

tread ; and an old man from his wearing such creaking 
soles “He is doubtless,” thought I, “some nciv o,d 
square-toes of regular habits, and is now taking exer- 
cise after breakfast.” r, •„+ 

I had to go to work at his l.ioture agaoi, aiitl to l>aiut 
him eatiroly different. I now set Ilia, down for one of 
these stout gentlemen that are freguently met m 
swag-ering about the doors of eouidry inns. Moat, 
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merry fellows^: in Belcher IiaBdkerchiefS;,;who$e bulki^ 
a little assisted: by , malt " liquors. ; Men ■ who have :se§ii 
the ■ world, ED cl ■ been sworn at^ Highgate ; whO'are used 
to/tavero life; up to -all the tricks of tapsters> ■ and 
■knowiBg in th^ ways of sinful publicans. Free livers 
Oil: a: small scale,' who are , prodigal wdthin. ,the compass 
of ';a guinea ; who 'call all the waiters, by name,: gossip ■ 
with the landlady ''at- ■the bar, /and' prose over a pint, 
of port, or a glass of negus after dinner. The morn- 
ing wore away in forming these and simOar surmises. 
As fast as I wove one system of belief, some movei- 
nient of the unknown would completely overturn it, 
and throw all my thoughts again into confusion. Such 
are the solitary operations of a feveri^^ mind. I. 
was, as I have said, extremely nervous ; and the conti- 
nual meditation on the concerns of this invisible per- 
sonage began to have its elFect. I was getting a fit of the 
fidgets. Dinner time came. I hoped the stout gentleman 
might dine in the travellers’ room, and that I might at 
length get a view of Ms person ; but no, he had dinner 
served ill his own room. What could be the meaning 
of this solitude and mystery ? He could not be a radi- 
cal ; there was something too aristocraticai in thus 
keeping himself apart from the rest of the world, and 
condemning himself to his own dull company , through- 
out. a rainy day. And then, too, he lived , too well for a 
discontented politician. ’ He seemed to expatiate on a 
variety .of dishes, and to sit over his wine like a jolly- 
friend of. good living.. Indeed my doubts on this head 
were soon at an end ; for he could not have.: finished Ms 

. ' . bb2 
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first bottle before I could faintly hear him humming a 
tune ; and on listening I found it to be “ God save the 
King. Twas plain, then, he was no radical, but a 
faithful subject ; one that grew loyal over his bottle, 
and was ready to stand by king and constitution, when 
he could stand by nothing else. But who could he 
be ? My conjectures began to run wild. Was he not, 
some personage of distinction travelling imog? Who 
knows,” said I, at my wit’s end ; “it may be one of the 
royal family, for aught I know, for they are all stout 
gentlemen!” The weather continued rainy. The mys- 
terious unknown kept his room, and, as far as I could 
judge, his chair, for I did not hear him move. In the 
mean time, as the day advanced, the travellers’ room 
began to be frequented. Some who had just arrived, 
came in buttoned up in box-coats ; others came home 
who had been dispersed about the town . Some took 
their dinners, and some their tea. Had I been in a dif- 
ferent mood, I should have found entertainment in study- 
ing this peculiar class of men. There were two especi- 
ally who were regular wags of the road, and up to all 
the standing jokes of traveller.?. They had a thousand 
sly things to saj to the waiting-maid, whom they called 
Louisa, and Ethelinda, and a dozen other fine names, 
changing the name every time, and chuckling amazingly 
at their own waggery. My mind, however, had become 
completely engrossed by the stout gentleman. He had 
kept ray fancy in chase daring a long day, and it was 

not now to be diverted from the scent. 

The evening, gradually wore away. The travellers 
read the papers two or three times over. Some drew 






.roiipd tie fira^ aiid told loeg stories about tbeir horse^^ 
aboot their adventures, , their overturns, and breakings 
down. . They . discussed the -credits of different mer* 
chants, and,, different ,inns,;' and the two' wags told se- 

veral choice anecdotes of pretty chambermaids and 
.kind landladies, , All this passed as 'they were quietly 
.taking what they called their nightcap^ that is to say 
strong glasses of brandy and water and sugar, or some 
other mixture of the kind; after which they one after 
another rung for ^^Boots ’’ and the chambermaid, and 
walked off to bed in old shoes cut down into marvellous- 
ly uncomfortable slippers. There was only one man left ; 
a short legged, longbodied, plethoric fellow, with a very 
large sandy head. He sat by himself, with a glass of 
port v/ine. negus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring, and 
meditating and sipping until nothing was left but the 
spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt upright in Ms chair, 
with the empty glass standing before him ; and the can- 
dle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew long and 
black, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little 
light that remained in the chamber. The gloom that now 
prevailed was contagious. Around hung the shapeless, 
&id almost spectral box-coats of departed travellers, long 
since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of 
the clock, with the deep-drawn breathings of the sleeping 
toper, and the drippings of the rain, drop — drop — drop, 
from the eaves of the house. . The. church bells chimed 
midnight. All at once the stout gentleman began to walk 
over-head, pacing, slowly backwards and forwards. There 
was something extremely awful in this, especially to one 
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in tny state of neirves. These gliastly great-coats, these 
guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps of this 
Jnjsterious being. His steps grew fainter and fainter, 
and at length died away. I could bear it no longer. I 
was wound up to the desperation of a hero of roinanee, 
“Be he who or what he may,” said I to myself, “ I’ll 
have a sight of Jum ! ’ I seized a chamber candle, and. 
hurried up to No. 13. The door stood a-jar. I hesitated 
1 entered. The room was deserted. There stood a 
laige broad-bottomed elbow chair at a table, on rvhich 
was an empty tumbler, and a Times newspaper, and the 
room smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. The mysteri- 
ous stranger had evidently but just retired. I turned 
off sorely disappointed to my room, which had been 
changed to the front of the house. As I went along the 
corridor, I saw a large pair of boots, with dirty waxed 
tops, standing atthe door ofa bed chamber. They 
doubtless belonged to the unknown, but it would not do 
to disturb so redoubtable a personage in his den. He 
mignt discharge a pistol, or something worse, at my 
head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake half the 
night in a terrible nervous state; and even when I fell 

asleep, I was still haunted in my dreams by the idea of 
the stout gentleman and his wax,topped boots. 

I slept rather late the next morning, and was awaken- 
ed by some stir and bustle in the house, which I could 
not at first comprehend ; until getting more awake, I 
found there was a mail-coach starting from the door. 
Suddenly there was a ory from below, “ The gentleman 
has forgot bis umbrella ! look for the gentleman’s um- 


brelta iiiNo. 13 !” I heard an immediate scampering nf 
a cliambetiiiaid along the passage, and a shrill reply as 
she ran, “'^Here it is ! here’s the gentleman’s umbrella!” 

. The mysterious stranger was then on the point of set- 
ting off. This was the only chance I shoald ever have 
of knowing him, I sprang out of bed, scrambled to the 
.window, snatched aside the curtains, and just caught a 
glimpse of the rear of a person getting in at the coach 
door. The skirts of a brown coat parted behind, and 
gave me a full view of the broad disk of a pair of drab 
breeches. The door closed, — all right !” was the word, 
— the coach whirled ofF,^ — and that was all I ever saw of 
the stont gentleman! 

Lesson 10. 

The Loo-Ckoo Islanders. 

The' manners of the natives appeared in a high degree 
gentle and respectful ; in our presence they uniformly 
uncovered their heads, bowed whenever they spoke to 
iis; and when we gave them some rum, they did not 
drink til they had bowed to every person round. On 
taking up our anchorage-ground, a canoe, filled with 
natives, .approached the Alceste, and, on a rope being* 
thrown to them, they tied a fish to it, and then paddled 
away, ■ All this seemed to promise well, and was parti- 
cularly grateful after the cold repulsive manners of the 
Coreans. 

Next : day we ■ were surrounded by canoes crowded 
with natives, who, accompanied by their children, flock- 
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eel on board the ships. They all wore a loose dress, tied 
with a belt round their waist ; their hair being pulled 
tight up from all sides, was formed into a knot at the 
top ot the head, and through this knot they thrust two 
metal pins. In the course of an hour, a native came on 
boand, who appeared to be somewhat higher in rank 
than the rest j and we now discovered, to our great sa- 
tisfaction, that this man understood our Chinese servant. 
As it appeared that there w’^ere other chiefs on shore 
superior in rank to this man. Captain Maxwell declined 
receiving his visit, as well with the view of inducing the 
principal people to come on board, as of maintaining an 
appearance of dignity,— a point of great importance 
with the Chinese and their dependants, who are said 
invariably to repay condescension with presumption. 

On the 17th, I can-ied the interpreter to the Alceste 
after breakfast, where I found two chiefs, who had been 
on board for soine time, and had been taken care of by 
the officers, while Captain Maxwell was preparing to 
receive them. A message was soon after formally sent 
to intimate to them, that the Ta-yin (a Chinese title, 
used also by these people to persons of rank, and in- 
variably applied by them to the captains) was desirous 
of seeing the chiefs : they were accordingly introduced 
by the first lieutenant, Mr Hickman, into the after-cabin, 
where they were received by Captain Maxwell in due 
form. Their dress was singularly graceful ; it consisted 
of a loose flowing robe, with very wide sleeves, and tied 
round the middle by a broad rich belt or girdle of wrought 
sdk } a yellow cylindrical cap ; and a neat straw sandal 



over a short' oottoa boot or stocking. The sandals werC' 
MM on the feet by a stiff straw band passing over the 
insteps and joining the sandal near the heel; this band 
was connected with the fore-part of the sandal by a 
slight strings drawn between the great-toe and that next 
to it, the stocking being made with a division, like the 
finger of a glove, to receive the great-toe. They all 
carried fans, which they stuck in their girdles when not 
in use ; each person had also a short tobacco-pipe in a 
small bag, hanging, along with the pouch, at the waist. 

During all this morning, canoes were continually pass- 
ing backwards and forwards, each containing about 
ten persons ; and the numbers which came in this way 
must have been immense. They seemed highly grati- 
fied with being allowed to go wherever they pleased 
over the ships ; nor was this license ever abused. The 
manners of these people, even of the very lowest classes, 
were particularly good ; their curiosity was certainly 
great, but it never made them rudely inquisitive ; their 
language sounded very musical to our ears, and in most 
cases we discovered that it was easy of pronunciation 
The variety and colour of their dresses was endless. 
Many wore printed cottons ; others had dresses with 
the patterns drawn on them by hand instead of being 
stamped; blue, in all its shades, was the prevailing co- 
lour; many dresses, too, bore a great resemblance to 
the Highland tartans. The children, in general, wore 
more, showy., dresses than the men; of the dress of the 
women 'we could learn nothing, as none had yet been 
seen. '.Every .person; buckled, round him one of lh«' 


girdles before described, which was always 'of a difier '. 

ent colour from the dress, and in general richly orna- 
mented with flowers in embossed silk, and sometimes 
wi h gold and silver threads. A loose flowing dress is 
«atura,l]y so gracefol, that even the lowest boatman at 
nis place had a picturesque appearance. Their hair 
which was observed to be invariably of a glossy black' 
was shaved o/f the crown of the head ; but this bare' 
place was effectually concealed by their mode of dress- 
ing the hair in a close knot over it. Their beards and 
mustachios had been allowed to grow, but were kept 
neat and smooth. In stature they are rather low, but 

n '^Wch suits 

well with their flowing dress. Their colour is not verv 

good, some of the people being dark, and others nearlv 
white; but m most instances they are of a deep copper. 
This defect is fully compensated by the peculiar swiet- 
aess ana iiitelligence of their countenances. Their eves 
W 'lcii are black, have a placid e.xpression; their teeth 
are regular, and beautifully white. In deportment they 
are modest, polite, timid, and respectful; and, in shorf 
appear to he a most interesting and amiable people. ' 

wo of the natives had been studying English with 

^T*i considerable success.' One is 

called Maddera; the other Anya. They carry note-hooks 

throwrv T which the)- record, in 

them own characters, every word tliey learn. They are 

tic strangers. Prom the respect occasionally paid 
to 15 suspected, that their rank is highe; Ln 






tliej will admit it to Be ; aad we saspect that their object 
iii pretendiog to be people of ordinary rank^ is to obtain 
amore free intercourse with all classes on board the ships. 
"Maddera,' by hi S; great liveliness, and singular- propriety'' 
of manners, has made himself a great favourite ; he 
adopts all our customs with a sort of intuitive readiness, 
sits down to table, uses a knife and fork, converses, and 
walks with us : in short, does every thing that v,e do, 
quite as matters of course, without any apparent effort 
or study. He is further recommended to us by the un- 
reserved way in which he communicates every thing re- 
lating to his country ; so that as he advances in the study 
of English, and we in the Loo-Choo language, he may 
afford us the means of gaining much information. 

Lesson 11. - 

The Ztoo-choo Islanders , (continued,) 

On the 9th of October the Lyra was sent to survey 
the whole coast of the island, which occupied a week. 
On their return, the crew found Maddera had made 
great improvement in English, and that his character 
was altogether more developed. 

He w^as now quite at his ease in company, and seem- 
ed to take the most extraordinaryinterest in every thing 
belonging to us ; but iiis ardent desire to inform him- 
self on all subjects sometimes distressed Mm a good 
deal; observing the facility ■ with ' winch we'did'' some-^' 
thing, his enterprising mind immediately' suggested, to' 
Km the possibility of imitating- us,;, but when he., was 
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made sensible of the number of steps by which alone the 
knowledge he aspired to was to be obtained, his despair 
was strongly marked. From the earnest way in which 
he inquired into every subject, we were sometimes dis- 
posed to suspect that he must have been directed by the 
government to inform himself on these topics ; and cer- 
tainly a fitter per.son could not have been selected ; for 
he adapted himself so readily to all ranks, that he soon 
became a universal favourite. He was about 28 years 
of age, of a slender figure, but very active ; his upper 
teeth projected in front over the lower ones, giving his 
face a remarkable, but not disagreeable expression. *The 
great interest which he took in the English strangers, and 
the cariosity he always expressed to hear about our cus^ 
toms, suggested the idea of taking him with us to England, 
where he would have been a most interesting specimen 
of a people so little known; and we thought also, that 
be might have carried back with him to Loo-Choo Low- 
ledge that might prove of the greatest use to his coun- 
trymen. When this project was mentioned to him, he 

paused for some minutes, and then, shaking his head, 
j , said, “ I go Ingeree— father, mother, Childs, w'ife, house' 

I ’ ah cry ! not go ; no, no, ail cry !” 

I j[; ! of October, a grand entertainment was 

j given to six of the chiefs by Captain Maxwell ; Maddera 

also made one of the party, though not originally includ- 
If; ed in the invitation. As he had never laid any claim 

■ to an equality in rank with the chiefs, it was not thought 

I I ' right to invite him along with them : but Maddera, who 

1*1 1 i probably knew that he would be right welcome,' took 




care to put himself in Captain Maxwell’s way just be- 
fore dinner, when he was easily prevailed upon to re- 
main. Dinner was served at five o’clock, in as sumptu- 
ous a style as possible. Ookboma, the principal chief, 
was placed on Captain M^axwell’s ri^ht, and Shayoon 
on his left ; I sat beside the former, and Mr. Clifford 
next to the other ; then came the two chiefs next in rank, 
and beside them two of thg officers of the ship : the first 
lieutenant, Mr. Hickman, sat at the foot of the table, 
with Hackeeboocoo on his right, and Maddera on his 
left. They were all in high spirits, and ate and drank 
freely ; and though they complained of the size of the 
glasses, and of the strength of the wines, tasted every 
thing from punch to champaigne ; the briskness of the 
last, indeed, surprised them not a little. Cheese was the 
only thing they all objected to, probably on account of 
its being made of milk, which they never taste. The inter- 
preter not being present, the conversation was carried 
on through Mr. Clifford and Maddera, partly by signs, 
and partly by a mixture of English and Loo-Choo ; but 
whether intelligibly or not, every body was talking, Mad- 
dera had dined so often on board the ships, that he was 
quite perfect in our customs ; and upon this occasion 
took great charge of the chiefs at his end of the table, 
speaking sometimes in one language and sometimes in the 
other. Observing Jeema eating ham without mustai'd, he 
called to Captain Maxwell’s servant,and pointing to Jee- 
ma, said, “ Tom, take mustard to him.” When the dessert 
was put on the table, and the wine decanters ranged in a 
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they exclaimed in astoBisIimeiit, Moo eeyroo iioo 
sackee/’ six kinds or colours of wine ; but the sweet- 
meats and prepared confectionary pleased them most of 
all. After sitting about an hour and a half after dinner, 
and drinking with tolerable spirit, they rose to depart; 
but this they w^ere not allowed to do: and on being in- 
formed that it was the English custom to sit a much 
longer time, they represented that tiie sun had set, and 
that they would never be able to find their way oo shore, 
but would all be drowned in attempting it. This alarm- 
ing difficulty was easily obviated by a promise of the 
barge, and tliey sat do^vn again. The health of Ms Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent was then drunk in a bum- 
per, all the company standing in the most respectful 
manner. This was followed by the health of the King 
of Loo-Choo, which was drunk witii similar observances. 
On sitting down after the latter toast, the chiefs confer- 
red with one another a few minutes across the table, 
and then all rose to propose Captain Maxwell’s health ; 
their wishes being- explained by Maddera. When dliey 
■sat down. Captain Maxwell proposed the health of Oo- 
kooma and the other chiefs ; but when we in ■ turn 'stood 
up to drink this toast, they ■rose likewise ; nor was it til! 
a good deal of -persuasioii had "been used, that they con- 
sented to be seated while we w^ere standing. These four 
bumpers made -all the party very merry, and it was now. 
intimated to them, that as alHiie usual formalities had 
peen observed, they might drink as much or as little as 
pleased. They then lighted their pipes at Captain 
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Maxwell s request^ laughecl^ joked, and seemed so happy, 
that it was agreed on all hands, that conviviality was no 
■where better understood than at Loo-Choo. After a time, 
at our request, they played some games, of w^hich we 
had heard them speak; the ultimate object of which was 
di inking, a cup of wine being the invariable forfeit ; 
and that every thing might be strictly in character, some 
bf their own little cups were put on the table. These 
caused a good deal of noisy mirth, and at length it was 
proposed by them to go out, in order to look at the sailors 
who w^ere dancing on deck. Before leaving the cabin, 
however, they showed us a Loo-Choo dance round the 
table : Maddera placed himself at the head, before Oo- 
kooma, while the others ranged themselves in a line be- 
hind him ; he began by a song, the air of which was 
very pretty, and nearly at the same time commenced 
the dance, which consisted principally in throwing the 
body into a variety of postufes, and twisting the hands 
about. Sometimes the hands were placed flat together ; 
at others separate, but generally the former; the move- 
ments both of the body and hands were of a waving de- 
scription. The head wms made to incline slowly from side 
to side, so as almost to touch the shoulders : the feet were 
moved with a slight shuiHing motion, with an occasional 
long sweeping step to one side, and then back again ; but 
the perfection of the ilance appeared to be in the proper 
use of the hands and body. The words of the dance- 
song were, Sassa sangcooma, sangcoomee ah ! sang- 
coomee ah * kadee yooshee daw when they came to 
the last word they all joined in the chorus, and clapped 
ff2 
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their hands. Although Maddera was the leader both 
in the dance and song, he was occasionally joined in 
the latter by several of the others, tlie whole jjarty re- 
peating the last word ; they all joined in the chorus, and 
clapped their hands. In this manner they went several 
times round the table. Maddera had so graceful a car- 
riage of body, that his dancing, though somewhat fan- 
tastical, was really elegant ; his singing too was in good 
taste. The others danced clumsily, though in perfect 
good time, and joined with some spirit in the chorus. 
As the ship was gaily illuminated, and the sailors were 
all dancing on the deck, the chiefs were much pleased 
with the scene, which was indeed a lively one. After 
watching the sailors for a few minutes, Maddera, who, 
to use a common phrase, “ was up to every thing,” ran 
amongst them, seized one of the dancers by the should- 
ers, and pushing him on one side, took his place, and 
kept up the reel with tha same spirit, and exactly in 
the same style and step as the sailors ! The other dances 
were of course left off, and the whole ship’s company 
assembling round Maddera, cheered and clapped him 
till the reel was over. The chiefs joined in the applause, 
seeming no less surprised than we were at Maddera’s 
shill ; for his imitation of the sailor’s odd steps and ges- 
tures was as exact as il he had lived amongst seamen 
all his life. The officers tlien danced a country dance : 
after which the chiefs, unasked, and with a sort of intui- 
tive politeness, which rendered every thing they did ap- 
propriate, instantly stepped forward, and danced several 
times round the quarter-deck, to the infinite delight of 


tte sailors. Before they left the ship. Captain Maxwell;* 
who had often remarked the satisfaction with which they 
received any attention shown to their children, ordered 
a large cake to be brought to him; this he divided into 
slices proportioned to the numbers of the respective 
families of each. The chiefs, who were in a proper 
mood to feel this kindness, expressed themselves, as may 
supposed, very warmly upon the occasion, and went 
away singing and cheering all the way to the shore. 


Lesson 12. 

The Loo-Choo Islanders, (concluded,) 

Four days after this, the Alceste was visited by the 
JPrince Shang Pung Twee, the next person in rank to 
the king, and heir apparent to the throne. On this oc- 
casion much interest was excited by Maddera’s full and 
explicit assumption of liis long-concealed high rank, 
coming on board for the first time in the robes of a chief; 
and such indeed appeared to be his rank, that he not only 
took precedence of all our old friends, but during the 
discussion in the cabin with the prince, maintained in 
every respect a decided superiority over them all— Two 
days after this, the officers of both ships were invited to 
a splendid entertainment on shore ; they were conduct- 
ed to a temple, where an ingenious device was adopted 
to preserve the etiquette, which requires that no persons 
but those of high rank shall be seated in the presence of 
the prince. The temple was divided into three rooms 
by ranges of columns, connected by moveable parti- 
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tions, in such a manner, that when these pannels were 
removed, there still appeared to be three separate apart- 
ments; at least the separation was enough to save the 
prince’s dignity, while, at the same time, no person in 
the other rooms could feel himself slighted by the ex- 
clusion, since the division by the pillars was merely no- 
minal, As during the stay of the ships at Napakiang, 
they had been most liberally supplied with every kind 
of store and refreshment which the island aftbrded, and 
which indeed amounted to considerable value. Captain 
Maxwell took this opportunity of expressing his grate- 
ful sense of their kindness and attention by distribut- 
ing various valuable presents. Amongst others, a ther- 
mometer set in silver, and a small brass sextant, were 
given to the prince. 

On the 26 th of October we made preparations for our 
departure, which were observed with much regret by 
these affectionate people, especially by our little favour- 
ites the children; indeed the wonted hilarity of the 
lower classes was quite gone. Having taken our final 
leave of the shore, we went to the Alceste, where we 
found the chiefs in conference with Captain Maxwell ; 
after this was over, he made each of tiie chiefs a present 
of a finely-cut wine glass, which he knew they had lono- 
desired to possess. To Ookooma he gave a richly-ciit 
tumbler, enclosedin a red morocco case. This Was 
much beyond his expectations, and perhaps his wishes, 
for he appeared to observe the wine glasses of the others 
with somewhat of a dissappointed look. Captain Max- 
well perceiving in a moment that Ookooma had set his 
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Iieart upon a wine glass also^ opened the case, and 
if it had been accidentally omitted, placed one inside 
the tumbler. While we were at dinner, Maddera came 
into the Alceste’s cabin, for the purpose of asking some 
questions about the sextant which had been given to the 
prince. He liad not been aware of our being at dinner, 

^ and looked quite shocked at having intruded ; of course 
he was invited to sit down, but no entreaties could pre- 
vail upon him to do so ; being determined, no doubt, to 
show that his coming was accidental.— From the cabin 
he went to the gun-room, to see his friend Mr. Hoppner, 
the junior lieutenant of the Alceste, with whom he had 
formed a great friendship. Mr. Hoppner gave him a pic- 
ture of the Alceste, and some other presents ; upon which 
Maddera, who was much affected, said, To-morrow 
ship go sea ; — I go my father house, — two day distance ? 
— when I see my father, I show him your present, and 
I tell him, — me, Henry Hoppner all same (as) brother f 
and burst into tears i 

At day break, on Sunday the 27th of October, we un- 
moored ; upon which the natives, seeing us take up one 
of our anchors, naturally thought we were going to get 
under weigh immediately, and give them the slip, with- 
out bidding them adieu ; which was very far from our 
intention. The alarm, however, spread immediately, 
and brought the chiefs to the ships in a great hurry ; not 
in a body, in their usual formal way, but one by one, as 
they could find separate canoes to paddle them from the 
shore. Old Jeema called on board the Lyra on his way 
to the frigate ; he was a good deal agitated, and the 
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tears came into his eyes when I drew a ring from my 
finger and placed it on his in exchange for his knife, 
which he took from his girdle to present to me. The 
other chiefs called alongside on their way to the frigate, 
but they went on when I toki them I was just going 
to the Alceste myself. In the meantime Maddera came 
on board, with the sextant in his hand : he was in such 
distress that he scarcely knew what he was about. In' 
this distracted state he sat down to breakfast with us ; 
during which he contmaed lighting his pipe, and smoking 
as fast as he could, instinctively drinking and eating 
whatever was placed before him. After a time he reco- 
vered his composure in some degree, and asked me what 
books it would be necessary to read in order to enable 
him to make use of the sextant ? I gave him a nautical 
almanack, and told him he must understand that in the 
first instance ; he opened it, and attentively looking at 
the figui-es for a few minutes, held up his hands in abso- 
lute despair; and being at last forced to confess that 
it was a hopeless business, put the sextant into its 
case, and bade us farewell. Before he left the Lyra, he 
gave Mr. Clifford his pipe, tobacco-pouch, and a crystal 
ornament ; saying, as he held them out, You go In- 
geree, you give this to your childs.” Mr. Clifford gave 
him a few presents in return, and expressed liis anxiety 
to be always remembered as his friend. Maddera, with 
great earnestness, and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, placed his hand several times upon his heart, 
and cried, “ Eedooshee, edooshee !” — “ My friend, my 
friend!” To me he gave a fan, and a large picture cf a 
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man looking lip at the snii;, drawn^he said^ by himself s' 
he probably meant in Ms picture some allusion to my 
usual occupation at the observatory. ■ After he had, put 
ofl in his boat^ he stood up and called out several times^ 
Ingeree boo choo sibitee yootoosha 1” — I shall evei^ 
remember the English people !’' When I went to the 
Alceste, I found the chiefs seated in the cabin, and all 
looking very disconsolate. We tried in vain to engage 
them ill conversation ; their wonted cheerfulness had 
quite deserted them : and, indeed, it was natural that 
they should be so affected, for (unlike their visitors) these 
simple people could have had little experience of part- 
ing scenes. Mutual assurances then passed between 
us, of being long and kindly remembered, and they rose 
to take leave; upon which Ookooma, who, a.s well as 
the others, was much agitated, endeavoured to say some- 
thing ; but his heart was full, and he could not utter a 
word. The rest did not attempt to speak; and before 
they reached their boats they were all in tears. Mad- 
dera, who was the last to quit the ship, cried bitterly as 
he wrung the hands of his numerous friends, who crowd- 
ed round him, and loaded him with presents. While we 
were heaving up the anchor, the natives assembled not 
only in canoes round the ships, but in vast crowds upon 
the neighbouring heights ; and as we sailed away, they 
all stood up, and continued waving their fans and hand- 
kercMefs till they could be no longer distinguished. 
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Lesson 13. 

The Pleasures of Scmice. 

Eveiy man is by nature endowed witli the power of 
gaining knowledge, and the taste for it ; the capacity to 
e pleased with it forms equally a part of the natural 

constitution of his mind. It is his own fault, or the fault 
of his education, if he derives no gratification from if 
there is a satisfaction in knowing what others know— 
in not being more ignorant than those we live with : 
Jere is a satisfaction in knowing what others do not 
know—m being more informed than they are. But this 

IS quite independent of the pure pleasure of knowledge 

—of gratifying a curiosity implanted in us by Providence, 
to lead us towards the better understanding of the uni- 
verse in which our lot is cast, and the nature wherewith 
we are clothed. That every man is capable of being de- 
lighted with extending his information upon matters of 
science, will be evident from a few plain considerations. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of per- 
sons Ignorant of science, refer to matters wliolly uncon- 
nected with any interest or advantage to be derived from 
the knowledge acquired. Every one is amused with 
reac mg a story : a romance may please some, and a 
fairy tale may entertain others; but no benefit beyond 
the amusement is derived from thissource : theima-ina 
tion IS gratified; and we willingly spend a good de"al of 
time and a little money in this gratification, rather than 
m rest after fatigue, or in any other bodily indulgence, 
feo we read a newspaper, without any view to the advaa- 
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tlige we are to gain from learning the news^ but becatise I 

it interests and amuses ns to know what is passing. One I 

object^ no donbt^ is to become acquainted with matters I 

relating to the welfare of the country ; but we read the 
, occurrences which do little or not at all regard the pub- 
lic interests, and we take pleasure in reading them. Ac- i 

( cidents, adventures, anecdotes, crimes, a,nd a variety of i 

j ‘other things amuse us, independent of the information | 

respecting public affairs, in which we feel interested as | 

citizens of the state, or as members of a particular body. j| 

It is of little importance to inquire how and why these 
things excite our attention, and wherefore the reading 
about them is a pleasure : the fact is certain ; audit 
proves clearly that there is a positive enjoyment in know- 
ing what we did not know before ; and this pleasure is 
greatly increased when the information is such as excites 
our surprise, wonder, or admiration. Most persons who 
I take delight in reading tales of ghosts, which they know 
to be false, and feel all the while to be silly in the ex- 
treme, are merely gratified, or rather occupied, with the 
strong emotions of horror excited by the momentary be- 
lief, for it can only last an instant. Such reading is a 
; degrading waste of precious time, and has even a bad 

i effect upon the feelings and judgment. But true stories 

of horrid crimes, as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, 

I as shipwrecks, are not much more instructive. It may 
! be better to read these than to sit yawning and idle — 

, much better than to sit drinking or gaming, which when 
carried to the least excess, are crimes in themselves, and 
the fruitful parents of many more. But this is nearly 
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wMchj, without any heating, take fire upon being expos- 
ed to the air, and by burning, form the substance so 
abounding in saltpetre and in the ashes of burnt wood : 
these, surely, are things to excite the wonder of any re- 
flecting mind, nay, of any one but little accustomed to 
reflect. And yet these are trifling when comparcJ to 
prodigies which astronomy opens to our view: the 
enormous masses of the heavenly bodies ; their immense 
distances ; their countless numbers ; and their motions, 
whose swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts of the ima- 
gination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and extra- 
ordinary truths, is the gratification of a more learned 
curiosity, by tracing resemblances and relations between 
things, which, to common apprehension, seem widely 
difierent. Mathematical science to thinking minds af- 
fords this pleasure in a high degree. It is agreeable to 
know that the three angles of every triangle, whatever 
be its size, howsoever its sides may be inclined to each 
other, are always of necessity, when taken together, the 
same in amount ; — that any regular kind of figure what- 
ever, upon the one side of a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the two figures of the same kind upon the two 
other sides, whatever be the size of the triangle; — that 
the properties of an oval curve are extremely similar to 
those of a curve, which appears the least like it of any, 
consisting of two branches of infinite extent, wdth their 
backs turned to each other. To trace such unexpected | 

resemblances is, indeed, the object of all philosophy .; and ! 

experimental science in particular is^ occupied with such ! 
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mvesOgations, giving us general views, and enabling us 
explain the appearances of nature, tliat is, to show liow 
one appearance is connected with another. But we are 

to'know t Tf ■ " satisfaction, for instance, 

to know that the same thing, or motion, or whatever it is 

winch causes the sensation of heat, causes also 

I lStf “ “"'lirection. 

the h ht which IS seen on the back of a cat when slighl 

with the lightning of the clouds ,-_that plants breathe 
ke ourselves but .differently by day and by night - 
tiat the air which burns in our lamps enables a balloon 

to globules of the dust of plants 

to rise, float througli the air, and continue their race — 

m a word, IS the immediate cause of vegetation. Noth- 
ing can at brst view appear less like, or less likely to be 
causec by the same thing, than the processes ofburni^ 
and of breathing,~the rust of metals and burning,-an 
acid and rust,— the influence of a plant on the air it o-rows 
an animal on the same air at any time 
and of a body burning i„ (hat air; and yet aU these 
r aame operation. It is an undeniali fact a 
the very same thing which makes the fire burn makes 

ew! 1 ’ that these operations, so unlike to common 

J^wiien exainmed by the light of science, are the same 
-the rusting of metdls,--the formation of acids -the 

-..d the growth of plM, by nigh,, t. kuow tl* i, a’ 


' -and o?th»?^- ?"®® neglected brewer’s vats 

* of tne brisk and acid flayour of i ±i ^ 

<iy .poo the windL' 'woShaHt“r""“"^ °''“ 
are performed hv th “ operations 

mosiero Tod T, ™ oflhe al- 

other p„;er. OaTTr^f ®'’ ^ 

template ? Is there in ail tl,* r-^ strange to con- 
fme;«ri i, - ^**'*’y *®’®s that ever were 

ncied any thing more calculated to an-est tTie ' 

fc v ™tr„ment and process hy which nlTrir: 

Then we raise our views to the structure of the heavens ' 
and are again gratified with tracint. accurate hfr 1 
^"expected resemblances. Is it not in the t>- r 
iotere-sling to Sod, IM the po™- trhich kelp^slS 

. f in its path, wheeling round ffie sun e 

path , that the same power causes the tides upon 
gg2 - 
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our earth, and the peculiar form of the earth itself ; and 
that, after all, it is the same power which makes a stone 
fall to the ground ? To learn these things, and to reflect 
Tipon them, fills the mind, and produces certain as well 
as pure gratification. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded by 
science is pleasing, so is the being able to trace the steps 
by which those doctrines are investigated, and their truth 
demonstrated : indeed you cannot be said, in any sense 
of the word, to have learnt them, or to know them, if you 
have not so studied them as to perceive how they are 
proved. Without this you never can expect to remem- 
ber them long, or to understand them accurately; and 
t lat would of itself be reason enough for examining close- 
ly the grounds they rest on. But there is the highest 
gratification of all, in being able to see distinctly those 
grounds, so as to be satisfied that a belief in the doc- 
trines is well founded. Hence, to follow a demonstra- 
tion of a grand mathematical truth_to perceive how 
cleaidy and how inevitably one step succeeds another, 
and how the whole steps lead to the conclusion— to ob- 
serve how certainly and unerringly the reasoning goes on 
from _ things perfectly self evident, and by the smallest 
addition at each step, every one being as easOy taken 
after the one before, as the first step of all was, and yet 
the result being something not only far from self-evident 
but so general and strange, that you can hardly believe 
It to be true, and are only convinced of it by going over 
the whole reasoning-this operation of the understand- 
g, to those who so exercise themselves, always affords i 
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the highest delight. The contemplation of experimental 
inquiries, and the examination of reasoning founded up- 
on the facts which our experiments and observations 
disclose, is another fruitful source of enjoyment ; and no 
other means can be devised for either imprinting the re- 
sults upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy 
•the whole pleasures of science. They who found the 
study of some branches dry and tedious at the first, have 
generally become more and more interested,as they went 
on ; each difficulty overcome gives an additional relish 
to the pursuit, and makes us feel, as it were, that we 
have by our work and labour established a right of pro- 
perty in the subject. Let any man pass an evening in 
listless idlenessy oT tiven in reading some silly tale, and 
compare the state of his mind when he goes to sleep or 
gets up next morning, with its state some other day when 
he has passed a few hours in going through the proofs, 
by facts and reasoning, of some of the great doctrines in 
Natural Science, learning truths wholly new to him, and 
satisfying himself by careful examination of the grounds 
on which known truths rest, so as to be not only acquaint- 
ed with the doctrines themselves, but able to show why 
he believes them, and to prove before others that they 
are true he will find as grea| a difiference as can exist 
in the same being ; the difference between looking back 
upon time unprofitably wasted, and time spent in self- 
improvement : he will feel himself in the one case listless 
and dissatisfied, in the other’comfortable and happy ; in 
the one case, if he do not appear to himself humbled, at 
least he will not have earned any claim to his own re- 
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nt7ofr.v!n' r'r ^vpmud co«.eio„.s. 
^ . of having, by bis own exertions, become a wiser, ami 
fberefore a more exalted creature. 

inJirt' 7 of the sciences, in learn- 

boll In '' r ^^^tending the 

nounds of human fcnowled'i-f. t,.,,. ,ii , 

feoned the most dio-nified md U.,.-. r i 

] ,1 ""o'oooa and happy of human occupa- 

tions, and the name of Philosoplier, or Lover of Wis 
dom, IS given to those who lead such alife. But it is by 
m means necessary that a man should do nothing else 
an study known truths, and explore new, in orSer to 

ih *all‘ aLs ® I ^'7 pWiosophers, 

life ■ an I ‘ ’ engaged in the pursuits of active 

, and an assiduous devotion of the bulk of our time 

nt dur T t “«Port- 

dm tLVi ' of practical wis- 

d in. Tins, however, does by no means hinder us from 

applying the rest of pur time, besides what nature re 

s day s work, and improves his mind in tlieevenino- as 
well as he who, placed above such necessity, prefers^the 
refumd and elevating pleasures of knowledge to the low 

One of the most gratifying treats which science affords 

«s is la knowledge of the extraordinary po^e s w O 

^ iich Je^human mind is.ndowed. No^ir niitO h 
has studied philosophy, can have a just i<lea of the !reat 
tbngsdor which Pixivideuce has fitted his und^ranl 


ii}g, tli^/extraorclinary disproportion wliich tiiere is be- 
tween, ills natural strength and the power of his mind;, 
and^he force which he derives from those powers. — It is 
surely no mean reward of our labour to become acquaint- 
ed with the prodigious genius of those who have almost 
exalted the nature of man above its destined sphere ; and^ 
admitted to a tellowship with those loftier mindS;, to know 
how it comes to pass that by universal consent they hold 
a station apart^ rising ever all the great teachers of man- 
kind, and spoken of reverently as if Newton and La- 
place were not the names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the contempla- 
tion of science remains ? we are raised by them to an 
understanding of the infinite wisdom and goodness whicL 
the Creator has displayed in all his wmrks. Not a step 
can we take in any direction, without perceiving the 
most extraordinary traces of design ; and the skill every 
where conspicuous is calculated in so vast a proportion 
of instances to promote the happiness of living creatures, 
and especially of ourselves, that we can feel no hesitation 
in concluding, that if we knew the whole scheme of Pro- 
vidence, every part would be in harmony wdth a plan of 
absolute benevolence. Independently, however, of this 
most consoling inference, the delight is inexpressible, of 
being able to follow, as it v/ere, with our eyes, the mar- 
vellous works of the Great Architect of Nature, to trace 
the unbounded power and exquisite skill which are exhi- 
bited in the most minute, as well as the mightiest parts 
^ of his system. The pleasure derived from this study is 
unceasing, and so: various, that it never tires the appetite. 
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': B«t it is Biiliicc tfielow .gratifications of sense inanotlier 
respect : it elevates and refines, our nature^ while those 
hart tlie heaitli^, debase the nntierstanding, and corrupt 
the feelings ; it teaches u-S'-to look upon all earthly ob- 
jects as insignificant;, and- below our notice, except the 
pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation of virtue — that 
is to say, tlie strict performaoce of our duty in every re», 
laticHi of society and it gives a dignity 'and importance 
to the enjoyment of life, which the frivolous and the gro- 
velling cannot even co-inprehend. 



